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Have we accidentally brain-washed 


ourselves in our ideas of Russia ? 


HAT with the newspapers, radio and even 
W save the mark! a few magazines such 
as, say, Maclean’s, we find ourselves thoroughly 
confused about what life is like in Russia. 

A few Sundays ago the CBC program Folio 
on the 


produced an hour-long “documentary” 


plight of the average Russian. An expert from 
Columbia University who has been translating 
Russian newspapers for the past seven years 
explained that the scenes here portrayed by 
Canadian actors, in English, in Toronto, were 
ill based on published facts. The facts were 
taken from statements published even in the 
ontrolled press of the USSR 

It appeared that the whole two hundred mil- 
lion Russian men, women and children are on the 
verge of a nervous breakdown. Nobody smiled 
from start to finish of the show, except a spiv 
type whose specialty was to get things done by 
knowing whose palm to grease; he had a kind of 
leer. All the good guys lived on the sharp edge 
f desperation, continually forced by the party 
line to behave as if they were bad guys. 

About the same time a party of Canadian 
newspapermen came back from the Soviet Union 
they all 
seemed to think it a pretty fine place. The 
CBC’s own Rene Levesque, just twenty-four 
hours after the Folio show, told a French-speak 


with stories that startled some readers 


ing TV audience that Moscow made an impres 
sion ‘‘much more favorable’’ than. he’d expected. 
This feeling of amazed approval was shared by 
most of the Canadian correspondents. 

I. Norman Smith of the Ottawa Journal, one 
of the ablest and most experienced Canadian re- 
porters of international affairs, is a senior editor 

f a newspaper that is proud to be called Con- 


servative. R. J. Needham writes editorials for 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, which is seldom if 
ever confused with the Daily Worker. Each had 
his own reservations, but both conveyed a pic- 
ture of Moscow as a handsome, pleasant, friendly 
city, and of the Russian people as a set of cheer- 
ful extroverts bent on showing these poor be- 
nighted Canadians a jolly time for once. 

We’re told by some people who have lived in 
Moscow, and who speak Russian, that even these 
skilled observers were a bit over-impressed by 
what they saw —that life in the Communist dic 
tatorship is not as gentle and relaxed as it 
appeared to them to be. But if this is so, it 
merely raises another question: why were such 
hard-headed, professionally skeptical men so 
quickly converted to a roseate view? 

Maybe the Folio show suggests the answer. 
We have all been conditioned for so long to think 
of life on the other side of the Curtain as an un 
relieved study in grey, a life sentence for two 
hundred million prisoners, that the mere sight of 
a Russian smiling must have seemed like front 
page news. So, unwittingly, we may have been 
subjecting ourselves to a mild form of brain- 
washing. 

We all remember how during the last war the 
Allied intelligence experts had 
““prove”’ as early as 1940, and go on “‘proving”’ 
in each successive year, that Germany would 
soon have to give up the struggle through lack of 
oil. As it turned out, this form of wishful think- 
ing was dangerously akin to brain-washing too. 

Objective thinking——even about an enemy or 
a potential enemy —is essential to intelligent 
action. If the proposition held true in World War 
II it holds equally true in Cold War I. 
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; Food tastes better, meal planning’s easier... 


7 when you own a Deepfreeze Duplex* or Home Freezer 


ditor 

ditor 

ditor 
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aid, . 

= Talk about good-tasting food! 

= Every meal is easier to plan and better tasting when you 
own a Deepfreeze Duplex or Home Freezer. You can always 

—_ £ f supply of food that’s fresh as today, tasty as 

. have a full supply of food that’s frest today, tast 

ager . . 

i food can be, because Deepfreeze Home Freezers are designed 

cial to completely surround your food with a blanket of zero cold 


And what about meal planning? 


There’s so much room in the Deepfreeze Duplex and in 





Deepfreeze Home Freezers, you can keep a frozen-fresh 
supply of all your family’s favorites. So, you don’t have to 


plan a week’s menu in advance. Serve the foods today you 























25 . . . > 
feel like having today. Choose from 11 models—chest and 
upright home freezers, 8 to 24 cu. ft.; refrigerators, 7 to 11 
cu. ft.; Duplexes in single and double-door models. 
33 . 
See the new Deepfreeze Duplex, Home Freezers, and 
| Refrigerators now. See how much they do for you. Let your 
nearby dealer demonstrate why the name “Deepfreeze”’ 
15 means the very best in home freezers and refrigerators 
20 
22 
24 
26 
34 
35 *Deepfreeze Duplex freezer-refrigerator combination, Imperial Model A-2D, with 
Electronic Sentinel to maintain perfect temperature in the refrigerator and freezer 
36 sections, and to completely eliminate defrosting of refrigerator. Individual tempera- 
ture controls, slide-out freezer shelf, slide-out freezer basket 
40 
42 
44 
> 
48 Deepfreeze Home Freezer, Imperial 
Model CU-167. Holds more than 560 Ibs 
of food; new Dispensador automatically 
serves almost 2 dozen cans of juices; has 
a8 4 roomy package shelves; special Dis- 
pensador panel scientifically ribbed to 
46 assure proper air circulation. Two slide 
out shelves, as well as sliding freezer 
basket 
: < 
8 Deepfreeze Home Freezer, Imperial 
10 Model C-147. With exclusive Deepfreeze 
50 designed Radiant Condenser, which pre- 
66 vents condensation, assures dry cabinet 
exterior, eliminates condenser cleaning 
26 and servicing. Floating-action lid opens 
39 with just a touch of the latch. Tilt tray 
40 holds almost 2 dozen packages and is eas 
ily removable for greater convenience 
17 
0) 
ard 
23,0 fd SS SD Si Gi ll GS GUESS GUNG CDG GD GND GED GD GE aeEDeaEansens 
5) q 
<e Deepfreeze Home MIL-125 
er . 
a Appliances Nome 
5) | P.O. Box 126, Terminal A 
| Toronto, Ontario Address 
| 
= ® oe 
HOME APPLIANCES ee a ee vee 
Rang . tion to Better Living.” | enclose 
sed . 
nee Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers. Freezer-Refrigerctor mb s, Retrige rs, and Room | 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. Province 
ph A nd ers | 
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No matter what else you do for a cold... 


LISTERINE 
Quick! 


LONDON LETTER 
BY Pevetleg Crzee§, 


The Baronet and the Blokes 
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¢ mo Three 
A ‘ r jatior I must break the news gentiy to th 
of Maclean’s who brag about the commonhood of man that he 
Sir Jocelvn Lucas, the third baronet Yes sir. What is worse he did n« 
ven win his sronetcy —-he merely inherited it Io complete the 
ster dossier he is an MP (Tory of course) who won the MC in Wor 
War I was twice wounded while serving as a volunteer auxiliar 
re y ‘ Londo 
} , he reeds Sealiynhams of such aristocrat ineage that the 
re ] xf charm and hardly know what day it is I know this to be tr 
“cause when my belligerent Aberdeen terrier Max (named after Beaver 
10} 11e¢q0 trom a gyhnt with a bullde gy, or Jocelyn gave me one Ot Nis 
~ r Which we amed Disrae 
It as not until 1939 that Sir Jocelyn entered parliament and hard 
he taken his seat when war broke out. He tried to enlist but w 
ver age. Then he had an idea. In fact, Lucas aiways has an idea 


Something should be done to offer hospitality to allied officers arri\ 


Londo So he got touch with the Over-seas League al 
srranged that at regular intervals there would be receptions in Londo! 
I think he put me on the committee but you never know with Josh. At 


rate I attended as many of the receptions as possi Die 
[hese affairs always opened with a speech of welcome by Sir Jocely 


ind none of us knew what he would say next. A few days after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor the Chinese naval attaché was among 
our guests. Sir Jocelyn said all the right things for once but ended with 
the remarkable sentence In view of the dastardly attac k on Pear! 
Harbor we are particularly glad today to have as one of our most 
welcome and honored guests the Japanese naval attaché.’’ The roar of 
aughter made it rather difficult for us to tell him that he had made a 
slight error 

Another joyful incident occurred at a similar function when he said 
it the end of his speech of welcome, ‘‘Now I have told you about all 


S) , o ft oo a sal ie” a the famous and important people who are our guests today But I 
, we pear e a must inform you that we also have the prime minister of Canada.” 
ely One last anecdote and we shall move on. Italy had come into the 
ely é ( 9) war against us and we were rather surprised to see an Italian flag in a 
eens 
\ . prominent position at the next reception for overseas officers. 
You are probably puzzled,”’ said Sir Jocelyn to the assembled 
Fewer Colds and Sore Throats Cert - , It : - t it is Garibaldi’s f all 
on yuests ertaini\ iS al ahian tlag Dut it i aribdaidl 8 lag I rou 
Kills Germs on Throat Surfaces ‘ in Tests ‘ . he : 5 . oe ee divtenn, . 99 a 
will all remember his famous utterance, ‘God damn England! How- 
‘ ( . r ever we whispered in his ear and he explained Continued on page 73 
c 4 
p A ; fe 
: 
re ‘ | 
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VADERS” ARE GERMS 


AMONG THE “SECONDARY IN STREP” TYPES 


OF THE PNEUMONIA AND 


as germ-types 


by the Listerine 











ot 








At the first sign of a Cold or Sore Throat— 


; ; * = : - , i 
* ’ , 1 ’ 
oo Sir Jocelyn Lucas with a prize Sealyham he raised for Princess Margaret. 
a Many doubted his “ordinary t . 


blokes” could raise a war memorial, but they did. 
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Almost like going to bed in mink 
_ ‘TERYLENE* LINGERIE is so luxurious 


(ine 
describe the sheer 
luxury of ‘Tervlene’ said it felt like 
wearing mink. Only another woman would know 


exactly what she meant. “Terylene’ lingerie is the 


What is it that “Terylene’ does to women? 


fervid admirer in trying to 


lingerie 


ultimate! 


Here 


are just three pretty ways to enjoy this 


talented new textile fibre—in a pert little pair of 


pyjamas, a lovely nightgown, a filmy negligée. 


kKven if you don’t yo as far as saving : Perylene’ 


MACLEAN'S 


that you’ve never 


resembles mink vou will agree 


rerie that’s softer and more luxurious 


worn lin 
*Tervlene’ has wonderfully practical tale nts, too 
It washes in a wink, drip-dries almost as qui kly, 


Neither 


*Terylene’ 


aT | ] | ] | 
and needs ittie or no troning. sunlight 


nor detergents can discolor it and 
shrink. See 


stvies at all fine 


Look 


shown 


simply reluses to these and 


Pervlene linger stores. 


for the distinctive “Tervlene’ trade-name 


at the right. CaANapIAN [NpustTruigs (1954) Liwrrep. 


“TERYLENF’ 
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PALENTED 


PEN TILI 
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Push-button automatic drive now available 








magic in driving ease... 


PUSH-BUTTO 
AUTOMATIC 
DRIVE 


brought to you for 











the first time by 
Chrysler Corporation 


Thats right no more shift levers of any kind. You simp 
push a button ... step on the gas . and GO! 
It’s that easy to drive the new 1956 Chrysler ¢ orporatio! 


cars with Power klite automatic transmission.* They re the 
cars with the Forward Look Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
Chrysle1 and Imperial. Vor than ever. this new motoring 
advance makes Power klite transmission the most automat 


on the road! 


Notice that the new Powerl ite contro Duttons are if the 
left of the Steering wheel easy tor vou to touch but sately 
out ol reach of other front seat passengers. And they re illum 


inated. of course, for night-time ariving 


But try the thrill vourself! Drive the cars that introduce this 


and many other exciting innovations for 1956. Your Chrysler 


Plymouth or Dodge-De Soto dealer will take particular price 


in demonstrating them to you 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


rd Look Plymouth e Dodge « DeSoto e« Chrysler « Imperial 





On the rocky areas 
of one of the world's 
greatest reservoirs of 
usable resources, the 
West Coast bids to 
become the new EI! Dorado of the Western 


World 


Some 1869 new companies were in- 
corporated in B.C. during 1954 nearly 
five every day. Last year, the Kitimat Smelter 
opened a project that will eventually cost 
$600- millions and where some 550,000 tons 
of aluminum will be produced per year. The 
City of Kitimat will feature a city centre, 
shopping, residential and recreational facilities 
for a possible ultimate population of 50,000. 
indeed, one of the biggest and boldest projects 
ever undertaken by private enterprise — with 


the first stage successfully completed! 


Wawanesa Mutual too is a notable Canadian 
achievement ... 59 years ago 20 farmers in 
the Wawanesa, Manitoba area formed a mutual 
insurance company ... today Wawanesa 
protects the property of more Canadians than 


any other company. 


WaAnesa 


F Mutual Insurance Company ., 


Norld’s Newes 


| Dorado 















BLAIR FRASER 


BACKSTAGE 


At Ottawa 


VARIOUS 
SECURITY 


CHECKS =— 








Can the immigration issue 
lick the Liberals? 


YEORGE HEES, national presi- 

Vdent of the Progressive Con- 
servative Association, thinks he ran 
across a new political issue in the 
recent by-election campaign in To- 
ronto-Spadina. 

Spadina had been Liberal by big 
majorities since it was created in 
1933; its capture by a Conservative 
on October 24 was the biggest upset 
in federal politics since the war. 
Spadina is one of the two ridings 
regarded as Jewish (the other is 
Montreal-Cartier) but in fact the 
Jewish vote is a_ twenty-percent 
minority in Spadina now In the 
main, Jews moving out have been 
replaced by New Canadians moving 
in. It was among this group of 
recent European origin that George 
Hees heard a new complaint against 
the Liberal government. 

‘Time after time we’d find them 
furious at the Immigration Depart- 
ment for keeping people out,’’ says 
Hees. ‘‘You’d hear a man say: ‘I’ve 
been trying to get my brother into 
Canada. They won’t tell him yes or 
no, but there’s a guy on my street 
hasn’t been here half as long as I 
have, and he got his brother out long 
ago. 

Senator David Croll, who was 
Liberal MP for Spadina, says this 
complaint had little or no effect on 
the actual vote. Croll knows the 
polls where recent immigrants live, 
and he says they stayed solidly 
Liberal. He thinks the people who 
complained to Hees must be such 
recent newcomers that they wouldn't 
yet have a vote at all. 

But if they don’t vote now they 


soon will. The political angle intro- 
duces a new twist into what was 
already an old argument between 
Immigration Department officials 
and the RCMP. The argument turns 
upon the security screening which 
prospective immigrants to Canada 
must go through before they leave 
Europe. 

Security screening is conducted by 
the RCMP Just as the Health 
and Welfare Department lends Im- 
migration some fifty doctors to see 
whether applicants for visas to Can- 
ada are medically fit, so forty-three 
RCMP men in plain clothes advise 
Immigration whether each would-be 
immigrant is politically fit 

In the view of men whose job it is 
to keep the flow of immigrants mov- 
ing at an orderly pace, this screening 
system takes too long, works too 
rigidly according to the book, and 
bars too many people. As a rule it 
takes six weeks to three months to 
get a visa to Canada, but delays of 
four and five months are not uan- 
common. Desirable immigrants some 
times miss the last ship they can take 
in the current year —-farm workers, 
for example, are not brought in much 
later than midsummer lest they be 
unemployed through their first Can- 
adian winter, so a man who misses 
a ship in July is stuck until the next 
spring. 

Many if not most of these delays 


} 


are caused by security screening. | 
the first half of this year 8,112 im 
migrants came to Canada from 
Germany; at the end of August 5,399 
cases involving about 9,009 persons, 
a thousand Continued on pa 
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Expanding and modernizing Canada’s highway system is one of 


the really big jobs facing the country today. We are crowding two and 


a half times more cars and trucks onto our highways than in 1941. wit! 

BIG JOB fo do less than two percent more mileage to carry them 
But we are beginning to build our way out of this national traffi 
jam. Link by link, a system of broad, safe highways is taking shaps 
[The Trans-Canada Highway, covering a distance of 4.993 milk wil 


soon be completed. Travelers can now reach New York City from thy 


heart of Ontario over a system of connected uperhighwa\ Oy f¢ 
years ago, with the equipment then ilable, projects of thi cop 
would have been prohibitive in time ind money. Now the latest ii rt 


moving powell take the dig job i! triage 
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sii New Allis-Chalmers HD-21 Crawler Tractor equipped with do: 
fi er (left 57,250 pounds of productive earth-moving muscl 
( 


. BIG PAACHINES Lo do it New Allis-Chalmers TS-360 Motor Scraper (right) picks u 


hauls and spreads up to 20 cubic yards of dirt at a trip 


to 

of Watch these great new earth movers in action and you'll se¢« 
oadl why they’re just what the contractors asked for. Each is packed with 
ne : 2 

k powel to load big and move fast. Each is built, for extra strengtl 
ike 
- to keep producing day after day under the most grueling condition 
ve Yes, there i big job to be done. But today’s big new machine 
re 
and the men who plan, design and build our road ire equal to 
in- 
— the task 
ext 
CANADIAN DEALERS: 

— | MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD 

i Montreal, Quebec and Fredericton, N. B Halifax, Nova Scotic 

n 

WEES anerae 6 COUPE 6S may ey acct geese ott ALLIS-¢€ HALMER 

im- Regine. Saskatoon, Saskatchewan Leaside (Toronto), Ont. and Ottawa, Ont 
om WATEROUS EQUIPMENT LIMITED VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD 

399 Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, Albert Winnipeg, Mon. ond Port Arthur, Ont ORIGINATOR OF THE TORQUE CONVERTER TRACTOR 
ns, RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD A. E. HICKMAN COMPANY LIMITED 

12] Vancouver, B. C. St. John's, Newfoundiand 
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Do you know why... 


your Baker wraps bread in 


(cellophane? 


Because Cellophane cellulose film 


kee ps your loaf fresh and tasty for so long! 


And even after your loaf has been un- 
use, all you do to retain its 
flavour and freshness is simply twist the 


Cellopl | 
‘ bOperhanie closed again 


In addition to se aling in the origin il taste 


{ sparkling 


ind freshness 


keeps dust ind 


( ellophane” 
odours out from = the 


moment vour loaf is baked until it is 


compl tely consumed 


Your 


loaves 


baker has iriety ool special 


( ellophane The 


wi ipped in 


next time you shoy 


remember sparkling 


Cellophane shows at i glanes the type 


ol loalt vou want 


(ellophane 


TRADE FMARK 


Cellulose Film CAN ADA 


DU PONT COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
MONTREAL 


j 


Mailbag 


Will Shapiro’s Kick Help Culture? 


Three cheers for Lionel Shapiro for 
his article, The Myth That's Muffling 
Canada’s Voice (Oct. 29)! Many Can 
adians have seethed at the words 
written decrying 
1 delighted that 


spoken and articles 
Canadian authors. I 
weight 


someone whose voice has real 


has at last spoken out Surely with the 
Stratford Festival three years old and 
musicians artists 


our Canadian 


making real reputations we iy hope 
that the cry “No Canadian culture 
ill no longer be heard.—Jean | 


Toron 


Ratcliffe 


@ Mr. Shapiro says here is a group 
of peopl with tentacles reaching 
publishing 
that 


of Can 


into radio sion 
the book ges of newspapers 
like to call the Inner Coterie 

idian Authors Many of 
appointed arbiters of Canadian culture 
‘anadian 


that 


these self 


are connected with the ( 
Authors’ Association whatever 

Mr. Shapiro may be interested to 
benefits in more than one 


learn that he 
way from the 
Until 


country 


work of this association 
this 
taxes on book 
As Mr 


tice has 


after the war writer in 


paid 


royalties as unearned income 


income 


Shapiro should know, this prac 
been discontinued. During the mid 


f 


Forties a committee of the national 


executive of the association pointed out 
to the government the injustice of the 
regulations, with the result that they 
Frank Stiling, presi 
Authors’ Association, 


changed 
Canadian 


were 
dent, 
London, Ont 

@® Let us that verbal 
kick-in-the-pants will stimulate 
Canadian writers and artists to come 
out of hiding, and show us what they 


Mrs. L 


hope Shapiro's 


other 


can do ouise Urness, Merritt 


B. ¢ 
into one ofl 


@ During the war I ran 


characters who “was a 
himself and we fell to 
talking about war correspondents. He 
lashed into Shapiro on the 
that Shapiro spot in the 


invasion fleet 


those news 


paperman once”’ 


grounds 
Ww angled a 
This, the man explained 
a dirty trick. I was a little con 
thought that a man 
who would risk his neck to tell a story 


was 
fused because I 
was a creditable fellow rather than the 
reverse Stanley Handman, Montreal 
@ Does 


authors or help the public 


he give iny suggestions to 
understand 
badly 


Brusse, 


good literature? No sir, only a 
written autobiography H. J 


Ottawa 


® After finishing Mr. Shapiro’s story, I 
back and read it all over 
nearly 


went right 


igain It is very perfect in 
and style 
inherited the well 
belittling. The old 
‘Praise to the face is 


open disgrace,’’ still holds Mrs. A. T. 
Chapman, Montreal 


facts, conclusions writing 
Many Canadians 
known habit of 


Scottish motto 


@ What a thrill to find someone writing 
Canadian literature despite the rumor 
that there any May he and 
others like him continue to disregard 
this rumor until one day the 
and 


isn’t 


rest of us 


Canadians wake up realize we 


MAGAZINE, 


have something of which to be very 


proud Joan Barnes, Acton, Ont. 
No Car-Selling Race There 

In New Zealand I have just read The 
Race To Sell New April 30 
What a reversal of the New Zealand 
picture! Our 1926 truck isn’t the oldest 
on New Zealand roads. It cost us about 
$180-$200 three years ago 
buvers here sti// have to wait for several 
months new car can be de- 
livered to them These 
$2? 500-$3,000 new, but if slightly used 


Cars 


Prospective 


before a 
cost about 
used cars 
control Mrs. H 
South Island 


ire considerably more as 
aren't under 
Ritchie, Central Otago 


New Zealand 


price 


“Illiterates’’ at College? 
Who’s illiterate 
In your editorial 
Crowd the 


Why Should II 
literates Colleges? Sept 
you insulted me, my friends and 


students. We are 


l 
fellow graduates of 


fancouver high schools and members 

the University of British Columbia 
Because we are not all scholarship 
students, are we illiterates? Lawrence 


Beadle, Vancouver: 


R. T. Allen to the Rescue 

I could beef about Beverley Baxter 
your fiction but Robert 
Thomas Allen makes up for everything 
His latest article, I Don’t Want to 
Play (Oct. 20), isa masterpiece.— Mrs. 
Doreen Sookecheff, Sturgis, Sask 


lousy 


and 


Working for Divorce Reform 

Congratulations on Blair 
article, Ottawa’s Creaky Divorce Mill 
Oct. 29 might be 


two or 


F raser 8 


Your readers 
interested to know there are 
ganizations working to reform our di 
vorce laws: in Vancouver, the Divorce 
Law Reform League, 3865 West 15th 
Avenue; in Toronto, the Divorce 
Reform Association, c/o E. C. Watson, 
45 Glen Stewart Crescent Thelma R. 
Stubbert, Toronto 

@ | wonder that a could 


not be agreed upon to satisfy those who 


compromise 
divorce reforn is long over 
Why not have all Quebec and 
Newfoundland divorce cases judgeu by 


believe 
due . 

the exchequer court (or similar body 
which would not grant the divorce but 
recommend with sup 
porting evidence) to the Senate Di 
Committee? Acceptance 
jection of the divorce petition would be 
by parliamentary action only—satisfy- 
ing Quebec and Newfoundland—but 


would action 


vorce or re 


Continued on page 138 
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lhe nicest 
‘Tees In town 
are surrounded by 


CL gifts... 


Cleaner. G-E Swive 


large throv 


eee we. 
/ " 


. ye ae ae "Sp 


2 a 


~ 


4 
»~ 


Frypan. Fries, bra 
the ee kr 


' 


» fiw 
ee oe 
~ 


Portable Mixer 
every tril | 

| Pe { il P) h 
Steam Iron. | 


lick ol a Dut 


Polisher. G-E P 

into corners, undert 
Automatic Toaster. Set fi 
toast pops up high 
removable Dt 
Featherweight Iron. Lig 
plat cuts 1roning tim 
Kettle. Boils water fas 
cleme nts are 


Electric Clock. Ths 
G-E Clock 


Phe G-E Gift 


You 


there 
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WONDERFUL GIFTS 
FOR EVERYONE 
x * * AT YOUR 






1. Tiffany “Trio” Treasure Chest cor 3. Springwood by Tiffany Dusting 5. Tiffany "Duo" Treasure Chest pre- 7. Cologne and Perfume Atomizers 
tar Face Powder, Hand Cream and Powder—-delicately. scented, fleecy cloud ents the « t mbination of Dusting Several styles of irridescent coloured bottle 
* eee ine Perfume in « beautifally oftness with puff. Beautifully wrapped Powder and Cologne Creation in a beautiful with matching bulb nets. 24K Gold | 
packaged white and gold gift box. A gift s gift that “someone” will treasure. . $2.25 gift box that will be tre — i by the most metal parts. Boxed $1.35 
he would ch e herself 7 discriminating Mother, Wife or Sweet . : 
iad 4. Tiffany Toilet Soap in beautiful gift heart this Christmas $3.50 8. Springwood by Tiffany Gift Set attra 
2. Loose-Powder Compacts, new im box, 3 delightfully fragrant cakes. Ideal tively packager , contains enchanting liqu 
rted style delightful design ifter as an intimate gift for every feminine name 6. Tiffany Cologne Creation n exotl cologne in 4 once bottle and 2 detightfu 
{, with full-framed mirror$1.50to $7.00 on your Christmas list $1.50 liquid cologne boxed ready to give $1.50 perfume ideal for “my lady $3.50 





1. Bachelor 6-piece Men's Gift Set— 3. Leather Utility Cases—Black or Tan 5. Bachelor 4-piece Shaving Set with 7. Leather Billfolds—plain or zippered 
Contains Shaving Cream, Lotion, Talcum, Some have regular type closure, others the items he can start using on Christmas English Morocco for men and women. Latest ¥ 
Cream Hair Tonic, Cream Shampoo and zipper. Waterproof lined ideal size. Every Day. Shaving Cream, Brilliantine, Lotion styles, genuine leather $1.98 to $6.95 
Smoker's Tooth Powder. Something special man needs one $3.50 to $13.50 and Talcum are gift packed in the distinctive 
for that certain man in your life $5.00 ‘ 7 Bachelor colours, Maroon and Gray $3.00 8. Men's Stubby Hair Brush clear lucite 
4. Langlois Lavender Shaving Soap in hack and nylon bristles. sift box $3.50 
2. Culmak Shaving Brush—made in Plastic Bowl for the man who likes to 6. Military Hair Brushes and Comb Set ? 
England. Hand turned handle with finest swish that brush around. You know him in zippered leather case. Nylon bristles with 9. Lord Baltimore Fancy-Boxed 
genuine Badger bristles $5.00 so make him happy $1.25 backs ready for his initials $5.50 Stationery—Linen-Finish 85¢ to $2.50 





WOLKE A XR AEROBIE RVI NERVE RRO. 


Langlois Lavender Gift Set . . Shaving Cream and talcum $1.25 j F oO R ee & R 


Simms Shaving Brush, sturdy handle, imitation badger $3.00 

Men’s Military Brush, plastic backs and nylon bristles..... $3.00 Springwood by Tiffany Set—dusting Powder and Cologne— $4.00 

Bachelor Shaving Set — Shaving Cream and Lotion....... $1.65 Adrienne Guest Soap—c cakes in box) fragrant.......... 856 

Electric Shavers, Sunbeam (Model W.L.) $32.50 Philishave $27.95 Tiffany Cologne Creation and Atomizer, gift packaged... $2.25 
Schick (custom)...... $29.95 Ronson. .. $24.50 Tiffany Dusting Powder, deticately scented and tinted, with 


ae is geet Uda 5e cia hSs 6400460s tebe6anseeees $2.25 
Springwood by Tiffany Set, dusting Powder and Cologne Stick $3.60 
Tiffany Cologne Creation and Taleum, Daintily boxed 


Langlois Lavender Set, Shaving Cream, Lotion and Talcum $2.15 
Rabberset Shaving Brush, soft, sturdy, mixed bristle... .. § 1.00 


Bachelor Shaving Set. Shaving Cream, Lotion and Talcum $2.25 on diate lack >) 85 
. i a I ca itkbn Ghabes 644606 000CS rs seueescceesoncs DLeOe 

Ag 8,—models fo se, pocket or table. ...... $4.50 “ie ; . vi 
Ronson l ighters EN Sar TENSE oF Sa 1 i? Springwood by Tiffany Lotion, a pleasant addition toany gift S 1.10 


Adrienne Set, Face Powder and Perfume beautifully packaged $2.50 
~ Springwood by Tiffany Set, Cologne Stick and Lotion...... $2.59 









sO PA. 





PIE Tiffany Beauty Lotion, Christmas Wrapped—very acceptable $ 1.35 
7 3) 95 ~S Springwood by Tiffany Set. fragrant cologne and lotion $3.00 


and Best Wishes For Good Health q 
the Greatest Gift of All 








9. Tiffany ‘'4-in-One" Treasure Chest Springwood by Tiffany Cologne 
with Face Powder, treasure size Perfume, Such ; it’s new it’s exquisite 
Powder Rouge and Lipstick nestling in a fragrant solid cologne in convenient purse- 
blue, satin-lined gift chest that will delight size plastic swivel case $1.25 
that very special person $7.50 

12. Lady Windermere Boxed Stationery. 
Ribbon tied, rich-looking with deckle edge 
and ripple finish. A practical gift for “you 


know who” $1.50 


10. Springwood by Tiffany Cologne 
1 subtle, intriguing fragrance in a cooling 


cologne - $1.85 





13. Springwood by Tiffany Perfume 


a welcome addition to any lady's Christma 


15. Tiffany Treasure Size Perfume in a 
beautiful gift package that will delight “your 


stocking! $1.50 little lady $2.50 
14. Hair Brushes with Nylon Bristies, 16. Musical Powder Boxes Shel! low 
sparkling Lustrite backs, clear or pastel the sweet music from this lovely gift. Eact 
colours. Regular, Curved or yiaie style play 1 popular number, has guarantee 
Individually packed for smart giving t gainst overwinding on the Swiss imported 


98¢ to $4.50 movement $4.95 to $9.50 


that certain “someone 





ed 
est 
95 


ite 








10. Cuddly Bear — Approximately 13 
inches tall of curly plush softly stuffed. Has 
squeak in body and shiny glass eyes . $1.98 


13. Christmas Cards—Beautiful boxed 
assortment of cards 79¢, $1.00, $1.49 
14. Congress Playing Cards. 

1. Christmas Wrappings—Colourful Single pack .$1.25 Double pack . $2.50 
selection for every gift 10¢, 15¢, 25¢ 

15. Travalarm Clock. Luminous dial with 
12. Christmas Seals and Tags—All! new protective cover that folds down when not 
designs, wide assortment 5¢ to 50¢ in use. In Walnut or Ivory $8.95 


PMUZE AREER AEE ASUS 


FOR LITTLE ONES 


Children’s Brush, Comb and Mirror Sets.....896 ana $1.50 
Baby Record Books, permanent record of baby’s progress... $1.49 
Children’s Cut-Outs and Paint Books, idea! for atl kiddies 258 
Musical Baby Rattle, just the thing to hold the attention of ase 


any youngster, sturdy plastic... ... 0.000000 e cece creer e en enewennns 


Tiny Tot Kuddle Kitty Hot Water Bottle, Biue or pink $1.65 
Baby Brush and Comb Set—every baby needs one $1.00 
Tommee Tippee Kup, colourful plastic, spill-proof..... $1.25 
Hankseraft Bottke Warmer and Vapourizer, shuts of $3.95 


GUutomeatically.....ccccccccssecccccccscvecvessssesssssscesseces 
Children’s Stationery, 2-colours—with nursery rhyme Box.. 50¢ 
Mouth Organ, always popular with kiddies........ oneen 89¢ 


Pocket Ben Watch, make his eyes light up on Christmas... 








16. Rex-Way Bathroom Scales. finished 18. Rex-Ray Electric Heating Pad {: 


in white with rubber mat and easy-to-read the warming comfort of every member of the 
dial. Regularly $8.95 Special $6.95 family. Avery acceptable {t at a good savin 

to you. It comes in Rose, Green or Blue col 
17. Dresser Set—consisting of Lad ( with removable, flannelette, dome fast 
Comb, Nylon Bristled Hair Brush and ener cover Hydro upproved } speed 
Matching Mirror. Made in Jeweler’s Bronze control 2 thermostats, 8-foot ' \ 
Trim with coloured Floral Design. Gold real gift of comfort Regularly sells for 
Rose or Blue. Reg. 86.00 V. Only $4.69 $6.50 —-now only $5.49 


BN ESUZE IZ RENOVA 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Thermos Bottle. 15 oz. and 30 oz. with plastic cup $1.79 and $2.95 
Kantleek Hot Water Bottle reg $3.50 Deluxe $4.00 
Duratone Playing Cards, single pack $1.39 double pack $2.75 
Seripto Matched Twins, Bat! Pen and Pencil Set $2.98 
Firstaid Emergency Kit, meta! box—a very practical gift.. $3.59 

Paper-Mate Ball Point Pen, in « wide range of colours... $1.98 
Parker No. 21 —Pen and Pencil Set. A really wonderful gift $10.00 





Parker Pen No. 2 l s An exceptional buy 50.40 
cc . “A TIMELY REMINDER | 
/ ym, Rexall stores have « complete stock 
— \ of Christmas pockaged Candy and 
pct. Oy H - Checolates, Cigarettes, 
Re } ‘hi. ‘= Cigars end Tobecces. The | 
~ MM. e CH prescription department of | 
N > f " over 1500 Rexall Druggists ) 
” Ps is prepered te provide prompt 





courteous service oat oll times 














BIG BEN LOUD ALARM. Spring-driven BABY BEN. Spring-driven Popular BRANT. Electric alarm. Elegance in PITTSFIELD. Electric alarm. Attractive 
\ iit Lich ind deep fire tiarm little brother’’ of Big Ben Quiet modern grey tone plasti High styled styling in rich wood case Blond or 

Ivory or black finish. $7.50 tick. Soft or loud alarm. Black or dial, gold coloured trim, 60 cycle only Mahogany finish. Pleasant bell alarn 
W itl imuinous dial, or dollar mor ivory. $7.95 Luminous dial. $8.95 With luminous dial. $7.95 $10.95. Luminous dial, a dollar mors 





ZEST. Electric wall clock Unique 
modernistic styling. Gleaming white 


TRAVALARM. Spring-driven. You can 


vith ( ses li clan 
i rner by Ivory 7 plastic case with dials in red, yellow 
ni I ninous dial, $8.9 or charcoal. $8.95. 60 cycle only 





Gifis. they’ lI Love 


—eanel lone remember 





MOONBEAM. Electrix ilarm. Wakes 
ou silently, first call is flashing light 


ter joined by audible alarm, 60 cycle 


nly. $14.95. Luminous dial. $15.95 Thoughtful gifts for every name on your list 
and every room in the home. 
These handsome timepieces will express your best 
wishes all year round. And, though it may be 
inexpensive, a Westclox is always he'd in high 
regard. So this Christmas, why not let the largest 
selection of Westclox ever provide the 


answers to your gift giving problems? 


oping -driVen opr. electric 


KIM. Sturdy as it is handsome. Sweep TROY. Small, smart and sturdy. Gold 


second hand Stainless steel back Non coloured case Stainless steel back k; Ou on tim 
breakable crystal, $9.95 Sweep second hand. Non-breakable ©eps Y e 


crystal. Plain dial, $10.95 





JUDGE. Westclox finest. Water, dust and 

shock resistant. Sweep second hand ROCKET. Shock resistant. Stainless steel FROM THE MAKERS OF 896 BEN® 
back, sweep second hand, non-break- 

able crystal. $6.95. Luminous dial, $7.95. 


Non-breakable crystal. Stainless steel 
back. Luminous dial, $12.95 
Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario. 


Tr 
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MACLEAN’S 


ANADA’S NATI NAT MA‘ it 





Bruce Fhhutchison 
rediscovers 


THE 
UNKNOWN 
COUNTRY 


WITH COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS FOR MACLEAN’S BY RONNY JAQUES 


Fourteen years after his famous best-seller on Canada, a noted 
journalist sets off again — at Maclean’s request — for another searching but informal 


look at the nation, from Newfoundland to British Columbia 





| 2 OURTEEN vears ayo Bruce Hut fifteen articles commencing itn tne ne 
j nq chison set out across Canada on a Newfoundland in thi ] ‘ These art 


vovage of discovery. The result was a best are not intended to “describe” the inti 
seller called The Unknown Country which or to catalogue its assets in formal! tern 
has become a Canadian classic. Since the Dut to capture, ll Hutchison’ 
boo was written Canada nas undergone a Stvie, sometning oft it Liavor and I irit. 
A i ‘ § { 
postwar transformation so great that Mac- Hutchison himself has interpreted his tern 
. ’ ele 34 nnr tat 4 lL + . Ho" 2 4 ‘ ; ‘ 
lean's felt 1t appropriate to ask tne same What does a man actua see far from the 
WwW riter to make a second coast-to-coast report pavement in the iittlh lace that never get 
on the state of the nation. The results of thi into the newspapers, among namele me! 
, } ’ . . . ‘ : 1] . ‘ , 
rediscovery of a land that is still in ma the public will never hear o These re the 
ways an “unknown country” will appear in only questions my seri Vlil try to answer, 


BRUCE HUTCHISON’S FIRST ARTICLE FOLLOWS ON NEXT FOUR PAGES 
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INNER WW FOUN DILAN ID 


“These people will not become Canadian for a lifetime yet... 
But they are the materials of a richer Canadianism .. . 
These people have given us those qualities that come only out of hardship, 


endurance and the cold mandate of the sea” 








continued on 


















New foundland «continued 


*Newfoundlanders are, 

in the literal 

meaning of the word, 

more simple than most Canadians. 
They have yet to feel 

the smartness. 

speed and resulting 

disillusionment, 

tension and fury of North America. 
They therefore possess a patience, 
an outward cheerfulness, 

and, I suspect, 


an inner contentment deeper than ours” 





Four centuries of poverty, shipwreck, war, sudden deat} 


taugnt these men patience 
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BEVERLEY BAXTER ASKS 


Was Princess Margaret 


The noted writer and British MP looks back on the tragic palace romance and 





on” 


-* 





aooceererr*” 


Princess Margaret chats with the Archbishop of Canterbury. After a talk with him six weeks ago she ended her romance with divorced Peter Townsend 
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sacrificed to the Church? 


and enquires bluntly: “‘Do you wonder that people are saying there is more compassion in 


the teachings of Christ than in the canons of the church?”’ 


REAT events have some affinity with the Townsend, she would remain third in succession Canadians were a matter of the first considera 
tides of the sea. Day after day, month to the throne —what would the Americans have tion. And second only to the Roman Catholics 
after month, year after year the waves will said? I do not doubt that the human sympathy was the Anglican Church. Here the problem 
break impotently against a rocky cliff. And then of the American people is with the young lovers, was not so simple. The Anglican Church is by no 
suddenly a furious dynamic wave will bring the but that very sympathy would have turned to means united on the question The archbishop 
cliff crashing into the sea. ; hot resentment if it had been shown that there and most of the bishops are of one mind that 
That is how I see the pitiful romantic tragedy was one law for a British woman and another for the vows of marrixe are binding in the eyes of 
of Princess Margaret and Group Captain Town- an American, if it involved the throne. the church and thai there can be no sanctifica 
send. Its consequences are not so drastic nor so An even more formidable factor that had to be tion of a wedding following a divorce. But ther 
dramatic as in the case of the abdication of King taken into account was the Roman Catholic are a number of Anglican clergy who defy this 
Edward VIII, yet it may be that its impact upon fraternity throughout the commonwealth. In ukase. So far there has been no official action 
the church and human society will be more wide- such a matter it is obvious that the French against them, but that Continued on page 12 





spread. Shakespeare wrote the wistful tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet and it will live forever be- 
cause it is forever true. In its own way the sé . . 
tragedy of the Princess and the Group Captain | wish I could feel that the loneliness and the tears 
will live not only in the hearts of mankind but in ‘ 
the human conscience. of this woman were necessary for the good of humanity”’ 
I know how sincerely and deeply the Roman 
Catholics regard marriage as a sacrament sancti- 
fied by God and therefore indissoluble, and in 
this attitude the Church of England is in com- 
plete accord. Therefore what I am writing now 
may cause resentment and disagreement, but | 
cannot answer to anything but my own con- 
science. 
Although it has received little publicity the 
situation of Sir Anthony Eden was both delicate 
and difficult. As prime minister he has the re- 





sponsibility of appointing the bishops in the 
Anglican Church, yet when he married Clarissa 
Spencer Churchill he could not ask for the sanc- 
tification of the church, although he had been 
the innocent party in his divorce 

Thus we had the embarrassing spectacle of the 
prime minister designate going to a registry 
office for his second marriage. Here was a man 
about to become the leader of the nation, but he 
could not have the blessing of the church. At 
the moment I shall make no further comment on 
this except to note how in effect it was part of the 
tragic tapestry of the Royal Family. But there 
was another shadow that fell athwart the scene 
The abdication ghost walked again. Mrs. Simp- 
son had been the innocent party in two divorces, 
but the church and parliament would not accept 
her as the Queen of England. The spectacle of a 


queen with two living ex-husbands was too mucl 





for the British people to endure. 

Yesterday is the parent of today. Supposing 
Prime Minister Eden and parliament had agreed 
that they would not invoke the Royal Marriages 
Act of 1772 in the case of Princess Margaret and 








that, in spite of her marriage to Group Captain 













































Scientists aren’t sure 
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This familiar meal is full of good 
nourishing foods. But some doctors 
say its high fat and high protein, 
taken together, can wreck the heart. 


t enemy? 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


oO THE morning of September 23, the president 
of the United States ate a hearty breakfast of 
sausage, bacon and eggs, spent a couple of hours at 
his desk, then played eighteen holes of golf. The 
president, vacationing in Colorado, was feeling fit 
and relaxed. He ate a heavy lunch then went back 
on the course. On the eighth hole he complained of 
a pain in his chest which he put down to indigestion 
Next day the world learned the stunning truth: the 
president’s supposed indigestion’” was due to 
coronary thrombosis. 

As stock-market shares dropped fourteen billion 
dollars in their total paper value and statesmen 
mourned what many took to be a lessened chance 
for peace, middle-aged men rushed to doctors’ 
offices in numbers that a heart specialist in New 
York termed “‘fantastic.’’ Lying in a hospital bed, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower drew the whole world’s 
attention to a health problem that badly needed it. 

Heart disease is now the No. 1 killer in Canada 
the United States, Britain, 
Australia and New Zealand. 
Dr. Ancel Keys, world-famous researcher and a 
director of the American Heart Association heart 


northern Europe 


‘““Increasingly,”’ says 


disease dominates the total health and mortality 
picture among adults in the Western world 
particularly,’ he adds, “‘in the more prosperous 
countries and the more prosperous classes.”’ 

What does it 
’ Simply, that the more we earn the more we 
We tend especially to gratify our 


taste for fatty foods. And fat, 


This is a curious qualification 
mean 
spend on food 
more and more 


elieve is a lure that 


scientists are coming to 
delivers us up to heart disease 

In this, the latest theory about increasing heart 
disease, it isn’t the fat we store on our bones that 
abets the great assassin, it’s the fat we store in our 
irteries. President Eisenhower weighed no more 
on the day of his heart attack than in the days wher 
he was a West Point cadet. He kept a vigilant ey: 
on his total calories, but like most of us 


he let the percentage of fat in his 


AC cording 


to this theory 
food rise too high. In time, this caused the per 
centage of fat in his blood to rise. Gradually it 
settled in his arteries and eventually blocked the 
flow of blood to his heart. 

One of the first signs of this condition is that the 
blood shows an increase of a type of fat called 
cholesterol. ‘“‘Its concentration in the blood,’’ says 
Dr Keys, is affected by geneti 


hormones, and possibly by physical activity, but 


tactors by 


the largest factor, and most clearly demonstrated in 
man, is the diet. The main item of influence in the 
diet identified so far is the total fat content, or the 
proportion of all calories provided by fats.’ 

This theory is not accepted by all heart special 
ists Many continue to place the emphasis on 
overweight, lack of exercise, or on emotiona 
turmoil, tension and overwork, sometimes lumped 
together under the one label, stress. But others are 
turning to the theory that fat in the blood stream 
is the villain, or at least the biggest single villain 
yet unmasked. “I do not think anyone even 


superficially versed on the subject,” says Dr 


Thaddeus Labecki of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health 


fats) which enter the lining of the arteries do 


would deny that the lipoprotein particles 


come from the blood stream, and they find then 
selves in the blood stream because they are ingested 
with our food.”’ 

Although some doctors consider it dubious, the 
theory seems to be supported, statistically at least 
by postwar prosperity Studies made in China, 


Ceylon and Okinawa show that heart 


Japan, 
disease is rare among people in countries so poor. It 
is higher among the laboring classes of Spain and 
Italy. whose standard of liv ing 1s also higher But it 


is nowhere near as high as in the richer nations 


For as national incomes rise, 80, too, dos hear 
disease, till it reaches a peak in the United States 
with Canada just below 

The latest figures from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that deaths from a causes 
Canada in 1954 were 124,520 Deaths from he 


disease were 41,297 


This means that one of every 


three Canadians now living can expect to die from 


a damaged heart 


There ire twenty-one different disorders of the 


heart All except one are rare or on the wane 


But this one exception accounts for eighty percen 


of the heart-disease death rate. It is the cause of 


most heart attacks Yet, primarily, it is not 


disease of the heart. As a prominent British doctor 


J. N. Morris, told the World Congress of Cardiology 


last year in Washington the heart attack is only 


“the visible tip of the iceberg Behind it th 


a 


secret cause said Morris, “‘is a mass disorder on a 
scale of the epidemics of history”’ a mysterious 
malady known as atherosclerosis 
Atherosclerosis is by far the more d ingerous »f 
two kinds of hardening of the arteries In one, a 
relatively innocent type « illed arteriosclerosi the 
flexible artery wall grows hard and brittle, but usu 
ally the tube stays fairly open and smooth on the in 
side In atherosclerosis, named from the Greek for 
porridge sometimes referred to a i oft 
hardening,’’ molecules of Continue ( 


How fat in the blood stream 
causes coronary thrombosis 





This micro pt otograpt st ow now fat 
(cholesterol) has ined the coronary 
artery and slowed the flow t b ) 

















SADDLE SHOES 





COMMISSIONAIRE George Murray greets the fasl 


ientele at Holt Renfrew’s $1.500.000 
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he remarkable 


Where a rutty road 

named for a brewer once wandered 
Toronto’s svelte and splashy 
Bloor Street now caters 

to a $200-million-a-year Cadillac 
and subway trade. It will 

sell you anything 


from a dime beer to a mink brassiere 


PHOTOS BY ALTER CURTIN 
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ORE than a hundred years ago, 

when Toronto was a boy, there was 
2D a brewer who had a special distaste 
for a long rutty road called Bloor, where, on 
the town’s outskirts, he made his home and 
his beer. “‘It is darker than a bog,’ he once 
declared. Another time he complained 
that it took him an hour to wade through 
Bloor’s mud one Christmas Eve and that, 
anyway, there was naught worth buying 
save, of course, his own splendid mead 
on the confounded street. What was 
doubly irking to the brewer-—Joseph 
Bloor, Esq. was that the street was 
named in his honor. 

Today, with another Christmas at hand, 
Bloor Street is still challenging the way 
farer-—not with mud but with mink. 

Over the last five years, a dreary six- 
block stretch of midtown Bloor —Joe’s 
original bog--has become the centre of a 
swank and haughty new shopping district 
that has begun to rival Montreal’s older 
and still more handsome Sherbrooke Street 
as Canada’s richest and most glamorous 
retail market place. Now, in this merry 
season of jingling cash-register bells, its 
plush-and-platinum big stores like Mor- 
gan’s, Holt Renfrew and Creed’s, its 
elegant little temples of haute couture and 
its very special specialty shops are rejoic 
ing in such popularity that buyers have 
actually been seen lining up behind uni 
formed doormen to get in. 

By selling everything from zippers and 
zithers to gowns by Christian Dior and 
caps by Davy Crockett, the Bloor district 
now takes in more than $200 million a 
vear. And it has so altered Toronto buying 


it the Concerto Café. Singer 


habits that anxious downtown merchants, 
as a body, are resorting for the first time 
to singing commercials—‘“‘It pays to shop 
downtowwwn” to lure back their cus- 
tomers. 

Some downtown stores, evidently obey 
ing the old injunction, “If you can’t lick 
"em, join ’em,”’ have simply followed the 
trend to Bloor Street. Last September, 
when the ultra-urbane firm of Holt Ren 
frew moved into a $1,500,000 marble, glass 
and stainless-steel tower on Bloor, after 
sixty-five years downtown, the Globe and 
Mail proudly christened the street The 
Mink Mile and declared, ‘“‘Some Toron 
tonians stack it up against Regent Street 
and Fifth Avenue.”’ 

This is heady—and highly colored—praise 
indeed, suggesting that what’s best in 
Toronto is just naturally best in Canada, if 
not all outdoors. But it is not without its 
‘I have 
noticed,’’ says Jacques Farber, an interior 


effect on both buyer and seller 


decorator, “‘that when people come to shop 
on Bloor Street they wear their Sunday 
suits.”’ 

A couple of months ago an out-of-town 
visitor, inspecting one of Bloor’s ritzier 
salons, was struck by its scented hush. 
“Too bad you’re having things so quiet,” 
he said to a saleslady 

The lady sniffed 
replied, ““don’t make much noise.”’ 


‘Millionaires,”’ she 


Such hoity-toity talk pains most Bloor 
district merchants Banded together in 
the four-hundred-member Yonge-Bloor 
Bay Association, a local betterment tong 
that takes in both business and professional 


men and women, Continued on page 107 
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You can push a referee too far. 






in this NHL game in 1947 angry Bill Chadwick shouts back at lippy Toronto Leafs and Montreal Canadiens 


A few words from the man 
in the middle 


For sixteen years this big-league hockey referee listened to everybody holler for his scalp. Now 


he tells what he thinks of the fans, players and coaches who made every game an adventure 


LARENCE CAMPBELL, the president of 
the National Hockev League, kept trying to 
get a word in the hoots and boos of the 
crowd at Madison Square Garden in New York 


last October 19 


among 


There were 11,685 fans in the 
rink to see the Rangers open at home against the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. The president had walked 
on the ice to make a presentation to me, marking 
full 
the 

\ couple of fans 


my retirement after sixteen seasons as an 


NHL 
career in the league’s 
but then 


soon 


referee and linesman, longest such 


history 
ids intervened and 


chee red, cooler he 


turned to full-throated boos. 


that 


the cheers 


he 


referee that Mr. Campbell was talking about as 


mob remembered this was a former 


the din. 
long ago. 
observance in the 


he shouted a few kind words above 


It reminded me of another night 


During a pre-game patriot 


26 


BY BILL CHADWICK 
as told to 
TRENT FRAYNE 


same Garden the players of the two teams and 
the officials stood rigidly while a band played 
the national anthem. The crowded arena was 
hushed as the anthem faded and a firing squad 
thunder a Out of the 


the moment came a sudden shout 


prepared to volley. 
solemnity of 
from the packed gallery 

“When you get through with them guns,” 
rolled the voice, ‘“‘shoot Chadwick.”’ 

A referee is rarely right in the eyes of the 
He 18, 


figure of authority on whom the pent-up frustra- 


paying guests at least temporarily, a 


tions of everyday living can be released by the 
fans without penalty. It’s an occupational 
hazard he soon learns to expect and accept. The 
abuse, the sudden high-pitched squeal of laughter 
that cascades down when a referee falls to the ice 
or is accidentally knocked over by a player and 
lands ignominiously on the seat of his pants, the 
rantings of keyed-up coaches and managers if a 
the corner 
the 


endless hours of loneliness in strange cities that 


referee’s ‘ecision hurts their team, 


of-the-mceuth jibes of needling players, 
stem from an unwritten rule that officials should 
not fraternize with players, and the excessive 
responsibility by which a single mistake can cost 
players and rink owners hundreds of thousands 
of dollars if it means the difference 
team gaining a playoff berth or missing it 
these things combine 


between a 
all of 


Continued on page 95 
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A SPECIAL MACLEAN’S FEATURE 


Ow early map makers saw the West 


Rare maps from a noted Canadian collection, 
published for the first time, detail the guesswork, the genius and the pure fraud 


that characterized the charting of the West 


JY HEN Christopher Columbus reached of the riches they found on the way. Others From such men information filtered back to 
North America in 1492 he believed he began the laborious process of carving a new Europe to be duly transcribed on the maps of the 
had found Asia. Within a generation it world from the raw wilderness. Some, lured by day. Some of that information was remarkably 

was clear that what had been discovered was not furs, gold, adventure and the elusive way to the accurate; some of it was pure fraud 
the fabled East but a new, massive land barrie East, pushed farther and farther inland, endur The last large area to remain totally un 
Explorers immediately began to hunt for a way ing incredible hardships, riding the dangerous explored was the Canadian west These maps 
through this barrier: throughout the sixteenth rivers, following the tales of Indians to seas and from the extensive private collection of Dr 
and seventeenth centuries these restless men rivers that didn’t exist, seeking fortune, the Alexander MacDonald, a Toronto physician 
sought a Northwest Passage through or around Western Ocean and China, mapping as they illustrate the fact ind some of the fancy—of 
the North American continent went. Others, audaciously nosing their tiny North American cartography between 1550 and 
By land and sea they searched—in vain—for ships through the treacherous oceans around the 1800. They were chosen from a group of seventy 
the break in the barrier they insisted must Americas, gradually unfolded for a curious publi« maps of the West that will be shown at the Royal 
exist. Some gave up exploring to take advantage the detailed coastlines of a vast new continent Ontario Museum in Toronto in Marct he 
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1570: TO MAP MAKERS THE WEST WAS A VAGUE OUTLINE SHROUDED IN MYTH, MARKED “UNKNOWN” 
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1548: EARLIEST THEORIES JOINED ASIA AND AMERICA 


Kers still Kine 


Long after Columbus map m 


An uncertain coastline... 


rR. 


and a mysterious “River of Death” 


discovered is illustrated in the Ortellius ip on the pre Inland there was little to go on Che Spanisi 
form of the ious page Sir Francis Drake, on his tri blinded by the wealth of South America, | 
on the maps iround the world in 1577-1580, touched the the vaguest rumors into the remarkable 
themselves on vestern coast in the region f the present Qui 1 with its seven fabulous cities. Anothe 
i, Florida tate of California, seeking the entrance to the series of Spanish reports turned lower Calif 
ped those areas Anian Strait which he thought would take |} ) 1 peninsula into an island The Indian 
kly established back to the Atlanti Drake named his land told of pre River of the West whict 
But only a ill New Albion t that ndered x} ers hoped would lead the to the Pacifi 
northwest lown maps of: the coast for two hundred years mto the ips ent River of the West 
It was not until Vitus Berin Dane in the vhich may be today’s Red, Saskatchewan 
n t yloy of Peter the Great of Russ sailed en the Nelsor 
were through the strait in 1728. and later reached the Not until late in the eighteenth century would 
entury a shores of what is now laska in 1741, that the the more reliable discoveries of explorers like 
ed tl \nian theory was proven But Bering’s Strait Mackenzie replace the half-legendarvy rivers and 
ner ed t | zen Ocean nd not At it seas and he n to fill in the ist blank spaces 


FALSE SPANISH REPORTS TURNED LOWER CALIFORNIA, FORMERLY CORRECTLY MAPPED AS A PENINSULA, INTO.AN ISLAND 


r fic coast. Cities W ne Tour t mancing x] rs med ( 
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1743: BEFORE EXPLORERS PUSHED INTO 
Indian reports s R \"\ 
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1752: DE L’ISLE, A NOTED FRENCH CARTOGRAPHER, PUBLISHED DETAILS OF A GREAT HOAX 


\ e of De Fonte claime yntinent was cut up b fabulous network of rivers and lake 


The great hoax 
that foxed the map makers 


De Font 
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1795: NONEXISTENT SEA LASTED FOR SEVENTY YEARS 
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1782 rHOUGH REAL DISCOVERIES DEFLATED DE FONTE’S DECEPTION IT WAS REPLACED BY ANOTHER, OLDER. LEGEND 
B t | De I 
IN 1708 an Englis! eriodi The Montl d ng tolayd t 1955: THIS IS AREA MAP 
Miscellany, or Memoirs for the Curious, printed utlines of the West. Ons { \I 
1 remarkable letter said to have been written b supposed voyage of Greek é f 
in Admiral Bartholomew de Fonte De Font Apostolos Vale ! bett know Juan de 
lescribed voyage he had made in 1640 whic! Fu vi l ed ha | ed } 
took him from the Pacific deep into the interi entrance te N Pa ) 
North Ameri Scholars have never bee 96 De |} I I t a 
ble to decide whether De Fonte ctually livec ‘ f Mi iel Lok n En | ! > <. 
r not: there is no doubt he never id Ven In le | nt 
\ t cla med for | T T «] tle eT ' nt } 
De Fonte’s discoveries duly appe ired I ( hteent! r her 
the :ps ibulous, complicated network e hundre 
hannels that laced the northern half of tl | the Pa | t 
yntinent. According to his report, there was n de t De |} 
Northwest Passage The De Fonts tl . rait 
yusly defended until the f i been s W hethe I) ! | + 
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AMES COOK ros he British N bv a himself that there was no Northwest Passage te Mackenzie struggled across the Rockies 
Dir t ! ( tance nda vod luck Cook was not the first to make s ge nda ide his wa to the Pacific at Bella Cool 
{1 the world had established Several years earlier Spanish explorers had beet \ n xture of grease and vermilion) hi 
t {t test of English explorers long the coast Reports of thei yVage yn i ed n ck his plain proud notice 
1 nis ti 1 and final tri; Kept secret by span sh authorities, show that t A\lexande Mackenzie Ire Canada, by land 
1é t ‘ rch for the Northwest them be longs the first discovery of many point the twent second of July me thousand sever 
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1785: COOK'S VOYAGE MARKED THE TURNING POINT IN WEST-COAST MAPPING. HE THERE WAS NO NORTHWESIT 
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1786: FRENCH MAP OVERLOOKED COOK’S WORK BUT NOTED START OF BERING’S COAS) 
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never 


They’ll 


kill off 





He’s a killer, a robber and a glutton. 


He’s shot at, poisoned, trapped and even bombed. 


Yet he continues to multiply. 


Some experts say they don’t know what 


we’d do without him, but almost everyone else agrees we’d rather 


By FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


BOUT the middle of March every year several million of 
cst l least-lovable tourists cross the U. S. border and 
stream north . disorderly cawing cavalcade. They are corvus 

chyrhynchos, or common black crows. As they appear in the 


southern sky, humping along with heavy wing beats and strung 
out from horizon to horizon, sportsmen throughout Canada begin 
polishing their shotguns, dusting off their decoys and planning 
seeing the first tourists 


} 


crow-shooting expeditions Farmers, 
reach for rifles or make 


nding heavily on fence posts, either 


| note to repair their scarecrows 


In the animal world itself, the arrival of the crows is scarcely 


\ Toronto nature lover spent a summer watching 


less momentous 
wenty pairs of nesting red-winged blackbirds in a swamp and by 
immer’s end had seen eighteen nests pillaged by crows. The crow 
s a murderer and a thief. He steals anything that glitters and 
relishes duck eggs only slightly less than a chicken, freshly slain by 
himself 

He has been condemned by a score of authorities, from old ladies 
pigeons to the noted Canadian ornithologist and con- 


Whoo feed 
\. Taverner ‘Sportsmen,”” Taverner said, 


servationist, Percy 


ike the burden of controlling one of the worst game 
Crows were alleged to have eaten thirty million duck 
Canada in 1946. That was the 

manager of Ducks Unlimited, a 
private It 
may have been a pessimistic estimate but at least it indicated the 
enormity of the crows’ collective appetite. A U.S. duck hunter, 
Russenholt, used to tip his hat whenever he saw a flock 


should 
destrovers.”’ 
gs and ducklings in western 
estimate of Tom Main, then 
conservation group with headquarters in Winnipeg. 


é 


Col. E. ¢ 


world,”’ he would 


of crows. I'he best damn duck hunters in the 


say bitterly. 

As long ig 
crows are black the whole world 

thusiasm for the bird was echoed later by Danes, Romans, Portu 


o as 2000 BC the Chinese were observing darkly that 
over,”’ and their lack of en 


gese, Dutch and English, who produced hundreds of proverbs, 
most of them critical, about the bird 

It’s hardly surprising then that the crow has few friends. He’s 
attacked by hawks, eaten by owls, reviled and feared by nearly 
every bird in the sky. He’s shot, poisoned, trapped and even 
He is frequently a fugitive from mass crow 
he is cocky, abundant 
in North 


bombed by mankind 
shooting expeditions. Despite all this 
there are perhaps twelve crows for every human being 


America -and destructive It may be assumed,’’ a member of 
the Audubon Society said recently, ‘“‘that the crow, short of some 
S. in 


catastrophe, will continue to inhabit Canada and the l[ 


increasing numbers.”’ 

The crow’s apparently bottomless stomach is responsible for 
much of his unpopularity. During his nestling life of three to four 
weeks, the young crow eats perhaps two and a half times his own 
weight of May beetles, a mound of grasshoppers twelve to eighteen 
inches high and other assorted dishes (young birds, carrion, grain 
totalling fourteen pounds in weight. This period of his history has 

not the farmers) to give the 


prompted agricultural scientists (but 
that a 


crow a guarded nod of approval They’ve calculated 
crowless North America would probably bulge with bectles and 
grasshoppers 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, Continued on page 











The atom 
is their 
bloodhound 


A new super-sleuth called the isotope is 
helping four young Canadian 
scientists solve industrial problems like 
seeing through steel or 
photographing the inside of a rice kernel. 
They got their start 


with a garage and a rented typewriter 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 


TTOULD you like to measure the thickness of a « igarette 


paper? Look into a pipeline six feet underground? 

Inspect the steel reinforcing rods encased in a ten-foot 
thick concrete pillar? Take a picture through twelve inches of 
steel? Measure the amount of air in a gallon of ice cream? Or 
photograph the inside of a rice kernel to see if it’s wormy? 

In Canadian industry there are firms that badly need these 
jobs done, and there’s one firm in Canada that does them 
The firm’s stock in trade, enabling it to perform seemingly 
miraculous stunts, is atomic radiation 





It all began in 1950 when four enterprising young atomi 
WILL IT LEAK? An Isotope Products technician. P. C. Chapman. checks welds o1 scientists resigned from their jobs at Chalk River, the Can 
ipeline with a special “camera” that vill register flaws on film wrapped around pipe adian government's big atomic research centre, set up a labor 


atory in an old garage at Oakville, near Toronto, and becam« 
the first company in North America to sell radioactivity for 
peacetime industrial use. After a hectic struggle during whic! 
they proved even, to their own satisfaction that no matter how 
good they might be as scientists they were poor businessmer 
the four finally got established in the then unexplored atoms 
for-industry field ; 

Today, as Isotope Products Ltd., with labs and offices in 
several Canadian and U.S. cities, they are grossing $700,000 to 
$800,000 a year by applying the mysterious power of the atom 
to a bewildering variety of tasks. IPL atomic experts hav 
worked during the last couple of years from the muskeg 
country of Newfoundland and Alaska south to Jamaica and 
the Texas Panhandle For instance, when builders of the 
U. S. government’s secret atom-powered submarine, the 
Nautilus, wanted its welded seams checked for safety, the 
called experts of Canada’s IPL to the Groton, Conn., shipyard 
to do the job, because no U. S. companies employing radio 
activity could match the record and experience of the Canadian 
company. 

IPL is not harnessing the atom as a source of primary 


power; instead it is harnessing that other and secondary power! 


of the atom--its penetrating radiation In a way, IPI 

industrial trouble shooters form one of the strangest detective 
forces on earth. They are “‘private eyes’’ with atomic spectacles 
that permit them to peer into spots where no eye or no instru 


ment could ever see before. Much of their work is routine. but 





the strange versatility of the atom gets them involved at time 
WILL IT WORK? A TV tube they will convert to detect radioactive rays is studied by in some peculiar jobs 
IPL founders (from 1) N. Z. Alcock. P. V. Stewart. D. C. Brunton and R. F. Maske About a year ago Isotope Product Continued on page 100 
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rHE EDMONTON GRADS of 1922. the vear they won their first east-west final. From left: Daisy Johnson. Percy Page (coach). Nellie Perry. Eleanor Mount 
eld. Dot Johnson. Winnie Martin (seated ind Connie Smith. In knee-length bloomers they beat London Shamrocks by twenty points in two-game series 


THE FEROCIOUS YOUNG LADIES FROM 





OFF TO EUROPE in 1994. the Grads were typified hy Abbie Scott (at le ft) wearing he r fashionable rT \ cheering Edmonton crowd saw them of f. The 


p } i ae 5 ' 
Olympics were at Paris that year and, although basketball was not an official event. the Grads won six ex yitior ames and were proclaimed world champio 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


Most of the year they were demure stenographers and filing clerks 


but when solemn Percy Page sent them out on the basketball court they trounced the world’s best teams 


without mercy. Even today, people still ask—what was the secret of the Grads? 


T WAS July 4, 1925, and to the fans at the girls’ 

amateur basketball game in Guthrie, Oklahoma, 
it seemed like the very devil of a way to celebrate 
Independence Day. 

Their home-town Red Birds, Oklahoma’s basket- 
ball champions, were taking a methodical beating 
from a team called the Edmonton, Alta., Com- 
mercial Grads. Two nights earlier the Grads had 
won the first match of this two-game total-points 
series for the Underwood Trophy, a North Ameri- 
can challenge cup. Now the Grads were winning 
again with the same short snappy passes, uncanny 
shots and grueling pace. 

By haif time Guthrie’s Glorious Fourth was 
practically ruined. Then Dr. James A. Naismith, 
a sixty-four-year-old professor from nearby Uni- 
versity of Kansas, got up and told the crowd, “It is 
doubtful if any girls’ game has ever equaled that of 
tonight in all-round strategy, brilliance of play and 
doggedness in attack.”’ 

And after Edmonton had won, 21-5, Naismith 
told newspapermen, “I never expected to see the 
day when girls could play basketball as these Can- 
adian girls play it. In my opinion the Grads have 
the finest basketball team that ever stepped on a 
floor.”’ 

At this the Guthrie fans brightened a little. 
Naismith’s opinion was good enough for them; after 
all, he’d invented basketball, thirty-four years 
before. Obviously it was no disgrace losing to the 
Grads for, obviously, they were some sort of 
superteam. 

And, indeed, they were. There has never been 
inother girls’ basketball team, or perhaps any 
amateur team, like the Edmonton Commercial 


EDMONTON 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


Grads. For seventeen years of their twenty-five- 
year-career they ruled the girls’ basketball world 

Between 1915 and 1940 they traveled 125,000 
miles through North America and Europe, taking 
on all comers in exhibition or championship games. 
In that time, they 

* Played 522 games and lost only 20 

* Ran up consecutive winning streaks of 78 and 

147 games. 

* Entered 11 western Canada playoffs and won 

them all 

* Entered 13 Canadian finals and won them all 

* Played 24 games on three European tours and 

won every game. 

* Played nine official games with men’s teams 

and won seven 

They literally monopolized the Underwood chal- 
lenge trophy. The typewriter company offered it 
in 1923 to encourage girls’ basketball, particularly 
in Canada and the United States. Any champions 
of a province or state could challenge for it, at first 
in two-game total-points series and later in three- 
wins-out-of-five-games series. The Grads won it 
first and never let it go They defended it forty-nine 
times, winning 112 of the 118 games played. In 
1940 they were given the silver cup to keep. 

But the story behind the statistics is even more 
remarkable: a story of how for twenty-five years 
John Percy Page, the patient school teacher coach, 
molded a succession of unpaid Edmonton school 
girls into champions; of their fabulous passing, 
shooting and last-minute wins; of how the Grads 
tinally retired for lack of spectators and opponents 
of Edmonton’s strange off-and-on love affair with 
the team that was really too good 

It all began in 1912 when Percy Page, a solemn 
steady-eyed man of twenty-five, came from St 
Thomas, Ont., to organize commercial courses in 
Edmonton schools. Page had a BA from Queen’s 
University and six years’ teaching experience in 
New Brunswick and St. Thomas. He was a non- 





PLAYING IN FRANCE during a 1936 European tour the Grads (wearing white jerseys) whipped Frene h 
teams. Bloomers had by now given way to abbreviated shorts. Here, Noel MacDonald wins the tip-off. 
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smoker, nondrinker, hard worker and middling 
good athlete In collegiate and normal be | hool days 
in Hamilton, Ont., he’d played basketball and 
hockey; in St. Thomas he coached school basketball 
teams 

Basketball was relatively new to Canada then 
James Naismith, who was born in Almonte, Ont 
invented it in 1891, while instructing at the inter 
national YMCA training school at Springfield 
Mass He devised; it as a lively indoor sport to 
keep his men in shape between football and baseball 
seasons 

In numbers of official participants, basketball 
today ranks fourth behind hockey, softball and 
tennis among Canadian team sports, and if com 
pany-league and school teams were included it 
would stand second to hockey 

From time to time the rules change but the basi 
principles are now much the same ‘as in Naismith’s 


and Page’s day. It is a fast game with four ten 
minute periods and a minimum of bodily contact 
The ball is constantly in motion: it may be passed, 
bounced or ‘‘dribbled’’ but not carried Che goals 


are baskets, ten feet off the floor at either end of 
the court \ basket scored in the course of play 
counts two points; a “free throw,’ meaning an 
unmolested penalty shot after a foul called on the 
opposition, counts one point 

When Page took charge of commercial classes at 
Edmonton’s McDougal! high school in 1914 he 
made basketball a girls’ and boys’ physical training 
project One day he asked his assistant, Ernest 
Hyde Which do you want to coach, boys or 
girls?” 

Hyde, a bachelor, considered the hazards of 
handling a squad of giggling teen-age girls 

I'll take the boys,”’ he said quickly 


Page who had beer married three years and 
presumably knew how to handle women, took what 
was left over 

Since McDougall High ( i“ Of 





REUNION brings together the former Sophie Brown 
Helen Northup. Mar MacBurney and Jessie Inne 




















Day after day they clung 


to the strange stump of Siwash Rock on the water’s edge 


in Vancouver. 


Would no one 


listen to their desperate protest? 


BY VERA JOHNSON 


HE ROCK was solid and comforting 
beneath him. On the way up there 
had been some bad moments when small 


tore loose and feli in sickening 
until they bounced off the base and 


pieces 
silence 
nto the water. But on top it was firm. 
[here was barely room enough for the 
two of them At his left he could look 
ijown to the black base of the Rock and 
the cold green water licking at its edge 
If he leaned to the right across the sleep 


» bag where Jo was huddled, and looked 


ne 
4 


lown on the other side, the view would 
be the same 
He felt the rope knotted at his waist 


that was comforting too, although he 


oped it wouldn’t be put to the test Che 
tther end was tied to the little fir tree 
ehind hin He turned his head to look 


t. It was skimpy, like the grass which 
iad sprung from soil and seeds lodged in 
crevices and spread sparsely over the 
surface he tree was not more than four 
feet high ind it leaned out into space, 
ooking pitifully insecure But it had 
wen standing there as long as he could 
remember The roots might have sunk 
deep enough into the vitals of the rock to 
support the weight of a man if he slipped 
ind fell 

[t was quiet, so quiet that every sound 
struck sharply on the silence. A seagull 
circled overhead, mouth gaping in a 
raucous cry It could be the same gull 
they had disturbed wheri they began the 
climb, scolding the intruders on what he 


regarded as his personal property. A 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


small tug was heading from the Narrows 
up toward Point Atkinson, foam fanning 
out behind it, and the boogata-boogata of 
its diese! engine came clearly across the 
water. It was too far away for him to 
distinguish the name. Was it one of the 
Cates tugs, on its way to pick up a load? 
He wished he had thought to bring his 
binoculars. 

The sleeping bag moved, and his hand 
shot out in a swift protective gesture, but 
it was all right; Jo was just waking up 
She rubbed her eyes, still heavy with 
sleep, and yawned 

‘What’s the time?’’ she said 

Ten o'clock You’ve been sawing 
them off for almost three hours.”’ 
I needed it 

She began to squirm her way out of the 
bag. 

‘‘Watch it,’” he said. He took a grip on 
her upper arm and held it until she slid 
into a sitting position beside him. She 
craned her neck and looked out over the 
Gulf to the horizon, where the mountains 
of Vancouver Island made a serrated 
grey band against the sky. 

‘The view’s better that way,”’ she said. 
*Couldn’t we turn around?”’ 

“You can, if you want to sit facing 
uphill,” he said. 

She dug her fingers into her scalp and 
massaged it while she considered a 
guess not,”’ she said finally. ‘Anyway, we 
can look at the trees.”’ 

Directly ahead of them, hiding the city 
from sight, was Continued on page 58 
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CAN THIS BECOME A FOREST? Richard Baker, a former lumberjack at Prince Rupert, B.C., surveys the Sahara fro 


He insists he can make 


With the zeal of a fanatic, a one-time Canadian called Richard Baker is t 








yore MIF 
at t ee 


THE MEN OF THE TREES began in Kenya where Baker was a British forestry officer. He won the co-operation of these warriors. 
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is 











in 


front of his desert car in the middle of the wasteland. As four 


© the Sahara green 


BY MARJORIE EARL 


HREE years ago a zealous white-haired 
visionary and adventurer named Richar 
St. Barbe Baker who insists that at heart 
he is a Canadian although he was born English 
made a mad dash across the Sahara Desert. With 
two companions in a battered, heavily lader 
2utomobile he crossed the sands from Algiers to 
Kilimanjaro, a treacherous journey that has 
taken the lives of many men as daring if not as 
happily starred as Baker. The French authorities 
who control about half of the Greater Sahara 
refused him permission to make the trip. But 
Baker, without fear, without mishap and with 
out permission, made it anyway 
Baker is a forester, the founder of the inter 
national conservation organization known as the 
Men of the Trees The treeless desert might 
seem like an odd place for a forester to be travel 


ing. But Baker is an odd forester. Part man of 


science, part explorer, part prophet of doom and 
part mystic he made the trip because he is 
planning to reclaim the Sahara 

When the Libyan Desert of Alamein fame is 
tacked on to the Sahara’s vast expanse you have 
i predominantly stony and sandy wasteland of 
three and a half million square miles —about 


twenty-five percent of the land area of all Africa 


Thousands of years ago, experts believe, it was 
richly clothed in vegetation Unless it is re- 
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der of Men of the Trees, Baker has 


trying to cajole the world into gambling millions on a gigantic plan to 


ciothead Baker warns ! will continue to devour 


mankind toc 
says, in ty] 


His plan 


lof Africa at some points at the rat 


lilies a year The real enemies of 
lay are the idvancing deserts ne 
ically sepulchral accents 


to reclaim the Sahara calls initially 


for shelter belts of trees to contain the advancing 


sands, plus t 
tree plantat 
hundred the 


share contre 


says comp 


expensive an 


co-operate 

! 
as the mo 
] 


D 


t 


he enlargement of existing oases into 


ions of from ten thousand to one 


yusand acres At least six nations 


»| of the Greater Sahara but, Baker 
' ' 
ete reciamation is so vast and 


undertaking that a nations must 


Witt due modesty he describes it 


st staggering project ever contem 


lated by man 


It is a project that staggers everybody but 


Baker, who 


is obsessed with the conviction that 


he is cut out to save the world and is blinded to 
obstacles Dy the heat of his obsession In his 


middle sixtie 
half his age 
it has been 
claiming the 

He made 
teristic excl 
invited the 
to lunch a 
Hotel A fte 
returned he 
pay tor the | 

To Baker 
His habit is 


worry about 


*s, he has more energy than most men 
and since the end of the war most of 
spent on promoting the idea ot re- 
Sahara 
his first move in 1945 with charac- 
tement and tack of foresight He 
ambassadors of forty-four countries 
t London’s expensive Dorchester 
“xr thirty-two acceptances had been 
realized that he had no money to 
unch 

money is one of life’s incidentals. 


to do what he thinks he must do and 


paying for it later. On this occasion 


grow trees in the desert 
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This end-product of our biggest, richest crop — once the backbone of our diet — is now fighting to stay « u 


BY GRATTAN GRAY 
-HOTOGRAPHS B ET CROYDON 
TESTERDAY bread was the unchallenged stafi 


of life, mainstay of the Canadian diet, proud ' 


end-product of world-famous prairie wheat fields 





Today bread is struggling for its place on the Car 
adian family menu 
It might be difficult to recognize bread’s decline 





on the shelves in retail stores, for never have bakers 
offered bread in such a variety of gaudily wrapped 
shapes, sizes, textures and flavors. Yet cold statis- 
tics show that never have individual Canadians 
been less inclined to eat bread 

In 1900 we ate 300 pounds of bread per capita. 
Last year we ate less than 120 pounds per capita, of 
which 105 pounds was bakery-made. In 1922, the 
first year the federal government kept records 
on flour consumption, it was 177 pounds per capita. 
Last year it was down to 132 

The all-time high in variety of breads offered 
Canadians today represents two influences: first, a 
strong campaign by the baking industry to entice 
people to eat more bread; and second, the arrival in 
Canada since the war of hundreds of thousands of 
Europeans who brought with them an appetite for 
other breads than the traditional and rather dull 
Canadian white or brown loaf. 

By actual count seventy-nine standard kinds of 
loaf bread now come from the ovens of bakers 
across Canada. Not all are available in any one 
region, of course, but a typical Toronto supermarket 
stocks up daily (and twice on Fridays) with some 
thirty kinds of bread. There’s warm-brown whole- 
wheat and speckled cracked - wheat; thin-sliced 
square loaves for sandwiches and_thicker-sliced 
loaves designed especially for toasting; there is a 
parade of crisp-skinned rye loaves in assorted shades 
and strengths right up to triple-Kemmil, which is so 
rich in caraway seeds that to sniff a slice is like 
inhaling a dram of kummel liqueur, which has the 
same flavor but a different spelling. There are 
stacks of long slender envelopes of French bread, a 
simple combination of flour and water, yeast and 
salt with a crusty result as difficult to stop nibbling 
as a sack of peanuts; there are glistening yellow 
braids of egg twist with mild, flaky crust so easily 
peeled off that many a man has found to his dismay 
that he has absent-mindedly flensed a whole loaf, 
leaving a soft carcass which is of no use unless there 
happens to be a chicken to be stuffed then and there. 
Then there’s one-hundred-percent whole-wheat and 
sixty-percent whole-wheat, and brown bread which 
may not contain any whole wheat at all; there’s 
Vienna bread, a fat crusty white loaf that’s ideal 
for those monstrous Continued on page 111 





Joe Lottman turns out forty kinds of bread in his Toronto bake ry. Most Canadians b iy only white. 
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RYE WATER BREAC 
POTATO BREAD 
POPPY SEED RING 
ITALIAN LOAF 
GRISSOL 

ESTO BREAD 
RUSSIAN BLACK 


SICILIAN BREAD 
SCONE LOAF 

ESTO BREAD (LIGHT 

POPPY SEED TWIST 
FRUIT LOAF 

FRENCH HALF MOON 
HOV 

KAISER ROLL 

PUMPERNICKEL 


Here’s how dieting. 


sasy living 


the menu. 


¥ Lad a ee . 


Many of these 


tempting loaves (see the diagram at the top of page 
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o identify them) originated 


in | urope 


life 


ind 


FRENCH STICK 
WRAPPED SLICED 
UNSLICED SANDWICH 
PLAIN EGG LOAF 
GREEK SESAME LOAF 
CORRUGATED RING BREAD 
EGG TWIST ROLL 
ROUND PUMPERN 
ROUND RYE 


WHITE 
LOAF 


CKEL 


OATMEAL LOAF 
WRAPPED SI ED BROWN 
BUN 

BREAD 


HAMBURG 
CHALAH EGG 


miserable for the 


staff 


of 








HITTING A CHORD in the 
the Jolly Boys of Ohio. 


44 





1955 championships at Miami Beach are 
It's the world series of barbershopping. 


They’d 


rather 


sing than eat 


The barbershop-quartet singing that grandpa knew 


has caught fire again all over North America, 


with thousands warbling the old favorites——except 


Sweet Adeline: 


BY JOAN DOTY 


N A Toronto church hall last 
winter, after a concert of songs 
by a barbershop quartet, an elderly 





woman lingered at the edge of the de- 
parting crowd. Timidly, she made her 
way over to one of the singers. ‘““That 
was a wonderful concert,’ she said. 
*‘Why, I had no idea barbers could sing 
so well!”’ ; 

The singer winced. As a member of 
the Society for the Preservation and 
Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America, he was horrified 
that anyone wouldn’t know that barber- 
shop is a song style of unaccompanied 
four-part harmony, and not a _ place 
where singers work. 

The style took its name from the 
barbershop, for it was there in the last 
century that men gathered for gossip 
and off-the-cuff harmonizing. The ex- 
ponents who brought it on stage in 
the Nineties sometimes wore barbers’ 
aprons, but there the relationship ended. 
Of the SPEBSQSA members who have 
sworn “‘to maintain barbershop quartet 
singing as a traditional form of Ameri- 
can folk music’’ few are old enough to 
remember the back rooms of tonsorial 
parlors, or the days when My Gal Sal 
was the rage. They are in the society 
because they love to sing— especially in 
the informal satisfying style of a barber- 
shop quartet. 

This was the reason the society’s 
founders got together in the first place. 
In 1938 Owen C. Cash, a tax attorney 
in Tulsa, Okla., 
who liked to sing the old songs and 


rounded up a few men 


harmonize. Soon his singing club, which 
held an annual competition, spread 
through the United States and crept 
over the border into Canada where a 
Windsor, Ont., chapter was formed in 
1943. Although today the society has 
twenty-five thousand members, includ- 
ing fourteen hundred Canadians, it has 
only one paid executive-a secretary 
who runs SPEBSQSA headquarters in 
Detroit, Mich. 
chance to sing barbershop in quartets 


In exchange for the 


and choruses, the society asks an an- 
nual fee of five to fifteen dollars from 
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she’s too low-brow 


members who must be “‘congenial men 
of good character who love harmony in 
music or have a desire to harmonize.” 

These easy qualifications are one 
reason why the society has swept the 
continent. Generally, it doesn’t matter 
whether a man has a voice like a nightin 
gale or a cement mixer; if he likes har 
mony and likes to sing, the society will 
let him. Relatively few SPEBSQSA 
members have had any formal musi 
training; the majority can’t read music 
and many can barely carry a tune. Of 
course, the society welcomes men with 
a good ear for harmony, but often the 
hardest workers are the ‘“‘crows’’--men 
who love to sing but whose voices are 
for the birds 

Another reason for the popularity of 
barbershop is the thrill singers get out 
of creating harmony chords. To those 
who know it and sing it, barbershop has 
a ring all of its own-—-the ring comes 
from the harmony chords. In quartets 
or choruses, the lead singers handle a 
melody, while tenors, baritones and 
basses provide a chord to harmonize 
with each note. Because barbershop is 
never accompanied by a musical instru 
ment, each singer must depend on his 
ear to adjust to tone changes of the 
other voices. Barbershoppers say the 
thrill of hitting a chord just right sends 
smiles vibrating to their boots 

This delight in harmony melts all 
differences in age, nationality, income 
and language. A Danish singer in the 
Montreal chapter can’t speak English 
but he can sound every word in Wait 
"Til the Sun Shines, Nellie. Even inter- 
national boundaries provide no thorns 
for barbershoppers. Two men in Boisse- 
vain, Man., had kicked songs around 
for. years with any local citizens willing 
to make up a quartet. Then these two 

a baritone and a bass—met a man 
from Upham, North Dakota, who once 
sang lead in a quartet. They decided 
to get together if they could find a tenor 
They did —he lived in Bottineau, North 
Dakota, twenty-five miles from Upham 
and fifty miles from Boissevain. The 
four, who called themselves the Ameri 
canadians, would meet every Thurs 
day at the U. S. town of Dunseith, 


which is Continued on page 80 
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LOOKING HIS BEST, Norm Sawyer, of Toronto, wears 
make-up like pop singers; but barbershop songs are old-fashioned 


PAMPERING HIS THROAT, Ed Morgan gargles before 
a performance. Like all barbershoppers he'll sing till he's hoarse 
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PICKING THE BEST quartet on the continent is a three-day judging job. Friends TESTING A TUNE is called woodshedding. Singers are Toronto's Jack Wat 
packed Miami auditorium to hear 600 singers, a hundred of them Canadian son (left), Stan Green, Bob Bridgeman. But the piano isn't true barbershop 
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Bonny had bitten a neighbor’s child. 
That's when Mr. Macleod 

had to make his difficult decision. 
They fought against it... but 


they knew that it was 


the only 
sensible thing 
to d 


BY HEATHER SPEARS 


RS. MACLEOD and her sister Vera had just sat down to tea 
\ | is Saturday afternoon when Carol, aged eleven, burst in. 
~ ‘You'll have to do something to Bonny,” Carol said impor- 
tantly. ‘“‘She just bit someone.”’ 

“TI knew it,’’ said Aunt Vera, which was her way of expressing 
surprise. ‘‘I really think Bonny’s more trouble than she’s worth.”’ 

“Oh dear,”’ said Mrs. Macleod. ‘“‘Oh dear... who?” 

‘‘Donna Richards.”’ Carol led the way to the front door. ‘In the 
arm. Charline’s holding Bonny.” 

From the doorstep, Mrs. Macleod called to her second dauvhter. 
“Charline, bring her in. Here, Bonny, Bonny *~ 

“T’ll go and coax her,”’ said Carol, running down the steps. 

Mrs. Macleod thought anxiously, they must have been teasing Bonny, 
or something. She wouldn’t bite if she weren’t provoked. From down 
the street came the sound of Carol’s voice, persuading, soothing, and of 
Charline’s impatient scolds. They returned, Bonny whimpering, half- 
abject, half-defiant, a few yards behind them. 

‘She knows she was bad,”’ panted Charline. ‘*‘Donna and Carol and 
I were playing hopscotch and she bit Donna right in the arm. It was 
because she was in the way and Donna pushed her. Donna hit her 
really hard.” 

‘‘Well,”’ said her mother, aware of Vera’s disapproval but, because 
she was weak; unable to do anything more definite, “‘Put her in the 
basement.” 

“Come on, Bonny, good girl,” sugared Carol. 

“Come on, Bonny,” shouted Charline. 

Bonny, who had been wa.ting at the bottom of the steps, ascended 
warily, passed the aunt by as w.de a margin as poss.ble, and followed 
the two giris into the house. ‘The basement door opened, then slammed 
shut. 

In the front room, the aunt asked, *‘How badly was she hurt’ 

‘‘Donna?”’ Carol shrugged. Shrugging Continued on page 85 
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He was ready now and they were frightened. “You can’t!” they implored. 


ILLUSTRATED BY AILEEN RICHARDSON 
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When Bob tells them what he does for a living his friends, 





ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


neighbors and people he’s never seen before (or since) bombard him with movie scripts, 


crime plots and back copies of the Entomologist’s Review 


ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN EXPLAINS 








“Every now and then some classroom sends me 
eighteen manuscripts and asks me to judge them.” 


48 


B DON’T think I’ll ever quite get used to the 

gs ways people act when I tell them I’m a 

jwriter. For one thing, they begin wonder- 

ing what old junk they have lying around that 
they can carry over to my house. 

Whenever I take a cottage at a summer resort 
someone appears at my door early in the season, 
says, ‘“‘Heard you were a writer thought you 
might like to look these over,’ and hands me a 
pile of back copies of the Rotarian, Popular 
Mechanics, Motor Magazine, folders on the 
Bahamas, manuals on typewriters and Sunday 
supplements “Of course you mightn’t get any- 
thing out of them,” he says. 

Shy men in old battered hats, brisk nervous 
salesmen on holidays, elusive men who stand 
sideways to me when they talk, peering toward 
the bay, hand me bundles of stock-market 
analyses, reprints from Fortune on the future of 
calculating machines, and house organs full of 
breezy little notices about sales conventions and 
bridal showers that were given to some girl in 
steno at Murphy Paint 

Last time I got a cottage I took one way back 
from the shore, in the woods, and on top of a hill. 
I didn’t take it just to discourage people using 
me as a literary trash can, but I thought it 
might help. All it did was keep the news that I 
was a writer from getting around for an extra 
day. On the second morning a big friendly 
woman in a housedress arrived at my door, 
wheezing horribly, with a whole carton of 
jigsaw puzzles and pocketbooks by Mickey 


Spillane. ‘“‘Heard you were a writer,’’ she panted 

She went on to say that she had a nephew who 
used to be a writer once 

‘One day I caught him chopping up a per 
fectly good piano out in the garage,’’ she said 
‘When I saw what he was doing, I said, “‘Land’s 
sake, what in the world are you doing that for? 
‘Oh, it’s so old it doesn’t work any more. I’m 
going to make a desk out of it,’ he said. Well, by 
golly, he chopped it up and I didn’t have a 
piano or a desk for years.” 

After this, she disappeared into the woods and 
I’ve never seen her since. I couldn’t get my mind 
on anything but her nephew for the rest of the 
morning. 

People also stick books on spiders in my hand 
is I’m leaving parties. ‘“‘Read that,’”’ they say 

I open my mouth to say that I’m already 
behind on my sales-market reports and house 
organs. 

Just read it, that’s all,’ they say, nodding 
mysteriously 

If I imply politely that I don’t want to read 
about spiders, they snap, ““Why not? They’re 
very interesting. Wait till you read about some 
of the webs they make.”’ 

People give me thick paper-backed books that 
trace the lives of old Louisiana families through 
four generations, and say, “Somebody gave me 
this. I couldn’t get through the first chapter 
You take it.”’ 

I not only get writing that has been published, 


but writing that’s still Continued on page 54 
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of distinction 





| [' ADS turn... admiring eves light ee for 
here is the world’s most dramatically ex« iting 

television —the inspired Series “400”, by Philips. 

Distinguished for its supe rb character and 


quality, Series “4007 unveils pictures and am 
Spe 


sound of unsurpassed clarity and brilliance. 


Philips magnificent Series "400" P-3580 





Here is the ultumate in modern television 
ind because you like perfection im all 
things price of possession will be 


yours when you choose trom Philips 


famed line of distinction! 
DHILIDS | 


PHILIPS e 
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oA Gowns by Nette Rosenstein 
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Po eh o's in oOUS TRIG S SF gam «zs . 
Toronto * Montreal * Winnipeg * Vancouver * Halifax 














Vistinguts bed Companion Mi lhe D loy “if Yionored Longines 





CMM EC? 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY LONGINES-WITTNAUER 


\ firm friend to every happy owner is Wittnauer, distinguished 
companion watch to the world-honored Longines— in its price 
range, dollar for dollar, the best and most beautiful watch you 
can buy. In every detail it reflects the vast experience of 
Longines-Wittnauer in the manufacture and design of fine 
watches of the highest character. Only in watches costing many 
dollars more can be found such fresh and exclusive styling, so 
many advanced horological features. The Wittnauer watch you 
buy for yourself, or as an important Christmas gift, will be a 
prized possession and a faithful friend for untold years to come. 


Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


Ate. "7a we 4 Gy 
Longines: D L arity Fiom VUNY Y }ianada 


SINCE 1866 MAKER OF WATCHES OF THE HICHEST CHARACTER 


Illustrated left to right— 4 ittnauer Diamond Debutante — with two fine diamonds 


in intricately-fashioned 14K white or yellow gold case, $95; Wittnauer Templar 
Sweep Automatic —in the All-Proof Series, a self-winding watch with maximum 
protection against all common watch hazards, 1OK gold-filled, with steel back, $75: 
Wittnauer Co-Ed “G”—charming 10K gold-filled watch, in yellow or white, with 
matching expansion bracelet, $39.75; Wittnauer Leland —modern design of 10K 


gold-filled case complemented by expansion band, $65. In its price range, Wittnauer 
offers fine watches in the largest variety of styles and types in the industry. 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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Fredric March turns the tables on gangster Bogart in The Desperate Hours 


~~... | THE DESPERATE HOURS: Many a previous screen 
|BEST BET drama has told of a family held as prisoners in 
their own home by a band of killers, but William Wyler's masterly 
filming of the Joseph Hayes thriller makes most of the earlier 
versions look like minor-league efforts. Fredric March, as the 
beleaguered father, gives one of the year's finest acting perform- 
ances. As the leader of the evildoers, Humphrey Bogart is only 
slightly less memorable. 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA: Britain's first CinemaScope opus is a wordy but 
smooth and entertaining comedy-drama about a restless passion- 
flower (Vivien Leigh), her forgiving husband (Emlyn Williams), and 
a boyish ex-hero (Kenneth More) who has never really grown up. 
Canada's Arthur Hill in a smaller role does just as well as the 
celebrities. 


THE GIRL IN THE RED VELVET SWING: Turn-of-the-century atmos- 
phere is richly conjured up in Hollywood's widescreen chronicle of a 
sensational 1906 murder trial, although some of the dialogue is a 
bit hard to swailow. With Ray Milland, Joan Collins, Farley Granger. 


OKLAHOMAI!: The Rodgers-and-Hammerstein stage smasheroo has 
been translated into a dandy musical, weakened rather than 
strengthened by an overly grandiose treatment of the ballet num- 
bers. The long-awaited Todd-AO process is eye-filling -but marred 
by visual distortion, a flaw which may vanish as the system improves. 
The film opened in New York in October; Canada may not see it 
for months. 

THE TALL MEN: A long, loud and very corny big-budget western in 
which Clark Gable and Jane Russell growl love at each other while 
herding thousands of cows from Texas to Montana. Robert Ryan 
is the enigmatic half-villain they have to keep an eye on. 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


The African Lion: Wildlife. Good Marty: Comedy-drama. Excellent 

Aunt Clara: British comedy. Fair Mister Roberts: Comedy. Excellent 

The Bed: Four stories in one. Fair The Night Holds Terror: Crime. Good. 
The Big Knife: Drama. Good The Night My Number Came Up: Brit- 
Blood Alley: Adventure. Fair sh suspense drama. Good 


Night of the Hunter: Drama. Fair 


Th b: Hospital drama. Fair 
e Cobwe nigperedlioas Not as a Stranger: Drama. Fair 


The Colditz Story: Drama. Good 
Count 3 and Pray: Drama. Fair 
Crashout: Prison drama. Fair 


Passage Home: Sea drama. Fair 
Pete Kelly's Blues: Jazz drama. Good 
The Phenix City Stor Crime. Good 
The Dam Busters: Air war. Excellent j : x . ba 
Raising a Riot: Comedy. Fair 
h a Fair 
Female on the Beach: Drama The Scarlet Coat: 1780 drama. Good. 
5 Against the House: Drama. Fair Seven Cities of Gold: Semi-religious 
adventure. Good 
The Seven-Year Itch: Comedy. Good 


“—* Th j 
The Girl Rush: Comic musical. Good e Shrike: Psychiatric drama. Fair 


The Great Adventure: Wildlife. Excellent 


Gentlemen Marry Brunettes: Musical 


Special Delivery: Comedy. Fair 
Summertime: Romance. Excellent 


House of Bamboo: Suspense. Good Svengali: Melodrama. Fair 

1! Am a Camera: Comedy. Fair Tight Spot: Suspense. Good 

it's Always Fair Weather: Satire and To Hell and Back: War. Good 
musical comedy. Excellent Trial: Drama. Excellent 

The Kentuckian: Adventure. Poo The Trouble With Harry: Comedy. Good 

Kiss of Fire: Adventure. Poor Ulysses: Adventure drama. Fa 

Lady and the Tramp: Cartoon. Good Unchained: Drama. Excellent 

Lady Godiva: Comedy-drama. Fair The Virgin Queen: Histor 

The Left Hand of God: Drama. Fair Good 

Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing We're No Angels: Comedy. Fe 
Romantic drama. Fair. Wichita: Western. Fair 
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The gift with the biggest thrill... 
playing music without lessons! 


anyone can play the Hammond Chord Organ in 30 minutes ! 


Think of the fun you can have this Christmas 
plaving for dancing and singing at your 
n holiday parties, gathering around for 


rols and hymns, making home a wonder. 


thy scr iene 


Wit orale di Mine. sa 
= OPED PD MK 


| place to be! You don’t have to be tal- 
ted, or even take lessons to play the 
Hammond Chord Organ. Thousands of 


ple have played in half an hour, easy 
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* 
; 
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One finger of your right hand plays the me 


od If you can't read notes, you follow 


Hammond's easy “Picture Music.” 





2e 


One finger of your left hand adds a rich, full 
rd. Buttons are numbered, and in half an 


r vou are smoothly combining melody and 


har { | t ril 
yrds to play your first thrillu 


Soon you'll be « xploring ill the combina- 
tions of tones that make the Hammond Chord 
Organ so fascinating. You'll be teaching 
yourself dance rhythms, popular songs with 
instrumental effects, even classics. The 
range of tones is so vast and be autiful, you 
can enjoy this versatile organ the rest of 


youl life. 


Now. with Hammond’s added orchestral 


percussions, tones are available like banjo, 





u ! r I al ‘ el Cc . 
guitar, piano, harp, marimba, orchestra The Hammond Chord Oraca comes ta Welnut, Bleed 
bells, xvylophone and hundreds of others or Ebony finish 


never heard before in organs of any size. 


! Ha 0 
| } fH W ) 

| i H i 
| 0 | 
The ) I H ) | 
| 
Hammond Chord Organ I | 
| | 
¥ 
by the makers of Hammond Organs | 
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This Christmas 
There's a just right 
Kodak gift for everyone 


start your shopping on this page... 


(only Kodak offers so many photo gifts to choose from) 


finish happily at your Kodak dealer’s 


(and ask him about small down payments, easy terms) 





Wonderful ‘“‘first’’ flash outfit 


Kodak outfits make smart, convenient gifts 


Unless otherwise noted, each has a popular 
Kodak camera plus everything necessary for tak- 
indoors or out: 


ing pictures day or night 
flasholder, flashguard, batteries, bulbs, and film. 
This outfit features Kodak’s most compact, 
most inexpensive aim and-shoot camera. 

Brownie Holiday Flash Outfit complete $1145 


The camera alone, $5.90 








deal family flash outfit 
Kodak Duaflex features an extra-big hooded 
viewfinder to show your pictures big and bright 
before you snap. Double-exposure prevention. 


Unique roll-film miniature 
Kodak’s Bantam RF with coupled rangefinder 
uses 8-exposure roll film. Double-exposure pre- 
vention; fast //3.9 lens and 1/300 flash shutter. 
Kodak Town and Country Camera Outfit 

camera, flasholder, case ¥ $8125 


The camera alone, $70. 








“tea : Kodak Duaflex Flash Outfit complete 
eee ial: WtRel Caines eohy S19 Gh SEE 
Canada’s favorite snapshot camera uaflex Kodet Camera only, $17.95 

(brown-finished camera slightly higher). 


Brownie Hawkeye (over six million sold) for DeLuxe //8 Camera and Outfit also available 





clear snapshots with no settings, just aim, snap 
Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit complete $1645 


The camera alone, $8.75 








* 

se-ups without attachments 
Brownie Bull's-E ye Camera withexclusive " Dis- 
tance Dial’’ focuses down to 4 feet for real 
close-ups; dials to “‘groups” or ‘‘scenes.’’ Double- 
exposure prevention with warning signal. 
Brownie Bull’s-Eye Flash Outfit $2195 
The camera alone, $16.25 — 








Pee: 
~ Inexpensive precision miniature 
Kodak’s brilliant Signet has / 3.5 Ektar Lens, 
rangefinder, 1/300 shutter, precision controls 
Kodak Signet 35 Camera Outfit 

(camera, flasholder, case s109 


The camera alone, $91. 


‘ FP Sas 
Budget outfit for color slides 
Kodak Pony 135, Model C—smart, capable 
miniature with simplified loading and setting. 
Fast f 3.5 lens, 1 300 shutter stop most action. 
Kodak Pony 135 Camera Outfit 
(camera, flasholder, case $5670 


The camera alone, $39.75 





Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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Family movie team for under $125 


Everything to make and show 8mm home movies 


Simplified stereo outfit 


; . ‘ — Brownie Movie Camera/f 2.7, Brownie Movie 
Kodak’s exposure-and-focusing system makes : 4 be 


Projector f 1.6, and built-in preview screen 


$12425 


lifelike 3-dimension pictures easier. Matched R ie Movie Outfit 
- rownie | , ‘complete 
3.5 lenses and 1 200 flash-synchronized shutter. , sar hes Meicaph Nedeaagg? 


Kodak Stereo Outfit 
(camera, Stereo Viewer I $12125 
Camera alone, $104.50 
Stereo Viewer I, $16.85 
Stereo Viewer II, $31.50 


The projector alone, $78.50 





Finest personal movie makers 
Easy, 3-second magazine loading. Bothcameras 
accept wide-angle and telephoto auxiliary lenses 
“New Cine-Kodak Medallion 8 Camera ideal 


Brilliant color-slide projectors AFSL 
Superb Kodak optical-condenser system; f 3.5 16mm —for large-screen movies—/ 1.9 lens, $199.50 
lens gives extra-bright pictures. Quiet blower 
Kodaslide Signet 300 Projector 

$9175 


with automatic changer 





for home movies—/f/1.9 lens 
Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera, 


without changer, $78.50 
Kodaslide Signet 500 Projector 
with automatic changer . . . $131.25 
without changer, $95 


For brilliant movie shows 





Fast / 1.6 lens, powerful lamp show all 8mm 
; moviesextra bright forward speed, stills.” re 
For low-cost family movies verse. For home movies up to 5 feet wide 
hese 8mm “Br ies’ get color movies day 
hese 8mr tbs ee ; New Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 Projector $14550 
or night at snapshot cost with snapshot ease ; ’ r 
. ey show mm movies upt > te SS 
Brownie Movie Camera, 2.7 75 zs: An 
K. Paetae £/1 @ lan nen $45 Kodascope Royal Projector, $304 
Ww l iste Son é S. dob. i on 
*The new Brownt Movie ¢ mere 
Turret f 1.9—merely turn turret for 


, 1 
or telepnoto movies 


regular, wide-angle 


Comple tely equipped only $98.25 





For darkroom beginners 


Here’s everyth ng to start someone off on a 


Handy kit for new movie makers 
Brownie Movie Camera, Brownie4-Lamp Movie 
Light for easy indoor movies, and camera case 
Brownie Movie Camera Kit, f 2.7 

with //1.9 camera, $72.90 $6190 


fascinating hobby developing and printing his 
own pictures. Three gift items t« 
Kodak Deluxe Photo-Hobby Outfit 

Regular Photo-Hobby O ¢ 

Photo-Hobby Printer, $8.90 


choo fre 


__ $2175 
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Welcome gifts for home-movie fans 
Brownie 4-Lamp Movie Light, $11.50. Makes 
indoor color movies simple, sure 

Kodak Converters for Brownie Movie ( 
Wide-angle or Telephoto each $ 
Kodachrome Movie Film. For 8mm or l6mn 


color movies. from $4.85 


fiood 
pit yures 





Photo gifts for almost anybody 
How t VUake Good Pictures $1 
‘How to Make Good Movies,” $2 


"Kodak Master Photoguide alibrary of facts in 
your pocket 31.7& 

"Kodak Cine Photoguide 32 pocket-size pages 
filled with movie information, $1 








> <a 


\g 
*‘Stocking gifts’’ for color-slide fans 
Kodaslide Pocket 
"Illuminator for Viewer, $3.95 


*New Kodaslide Diai-Lite Viewer, $17.50 
Kodaslide Compartme nt File $5.40 






Viewer $2.50 


Kodachrome Film in 135, 828 sizes, from $2.45 
Ko b F chrome Film in 135. 828. 620 
l $1.30 








How to Drive an crowd over?” can be very funny, if 


comes at the end of a carefully and 


Author Crazy skilfully constructed situation, and 


the choice of words has some signif 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48 cance, and if it’s said with just 





right intonation by an accomplishs 
comedian who makes about three thx 
















in manuscript torn Every now and sand dollars a week 
then a writers’ class sends me eighteen But-this is being told to me by 
manuscripts of six thousand words each salesman who doesn’t bother to tel 
ind savs We've had in articl why it’s funny 
writer’s contest. You have been elected People who hear that I am a \ 
judge. We’d like these back by Friday.” ire always asking me why I don’t 
I'd like to give thei back right i book on the opening up of north: 
iway, of course, but I find myself Ontario. I never know what to say 
reading then They are all about the reason is the same as why I dor 
grinding diamonds. They are full of write a book on the opening uy; 
sentences like Various things are done Africa: because [I’m already writir 
to diamonds, from the time they are irticles on dogs and things. But the 
mined until they appear in all their ilways walk away as if I’m being | 
splendor in the jeweler’s window 1eaded 
h I settle down to read some of the Another type of person ilwavs te 
to t ose you various things But the author 1k me why he doesn’t write, then gives 
finished with that part of it and goes his old plots and lets me worry abou 
h i h t mn ‘Di imonds have 11SO pl ived in it He says, I'd like to write but I « il 
Cc eris mos = + important part in history?’ never remember where to put co 
Well. mavbe this will be interesting is,”” then says “See this first u 
B \ R B E R EK LLI ~ But the writer gets bored and abandons didn’t know that the man with, t 
L = Bu wm this too Just think! If you had bracelet knew that it was a fal be 
e diamond worth $80,000!” he says cause he thought that the one wh 
Stationer I try to think of this The write: come in ahead of him was his f 
y chanzes the subject again There are He hadn’t really come in ahead of | 
five classes of diamonds: the pink, the »f course, it was just all in this dre 
You give the very best in stationery blue, the green that the duchess had been telling be 
, I read all the manuscripts and make the picture opened, but the audiencs 
when you choose Barbe r-Ellis lor the spec ial i ton report It’s i conscientious thinks that the thirteenth guest is 
hon . r f . 2a . : . _ e ato . | Great on 
people at the top of your gilt list. ean a a it two in the or eg the story that the first or 
Yes, Barber-Ellis is the stationery of fine Next week, I get a rather cool letten He sits back and says, ““You can t 
Dach rom the head of the class sine t tron there and do wl t ¥ l 
texture and enduring quality that says she will pass on to the class th vith it 
sense of so »f the things I said, but [ am still worrying about that 
everyone love s to use. ifter ill nanv of thes« peo} le have nark about where to put com! 1s } 
sold to such publications as the New is without a doubt the smallest proble 
When sl opping at your favourite Brunswick Muskrat and the Friend] r has. But sometimes so 
Jeweler will ask me the same thing in 
stationer, gilt shop, drug or department Peoplk Iso te ‘ he plots t I begin to forget where to pt 
, vies wit deter nation t et ne myselt 
store, ask to see the variety of Ricise denmark ant alk deankien Sioa 1 al OE a oe cee eee 
Barber-Ellis Stationery styles ... you'll maven ¢ yet quite been ate to Egur people—-even the ones who get th 
yut. Often two of them tell it together light in their eyes and begin wonder 
marvel at the wonderful selection from which so that I find myself twisting my head what old junk they have lying aroun 
looking from one to the other, as if I the house—than to the ones who ju 
to choose ... all beautifully boxed for were at a tennis match, with S say nothing 
. , smile on my face For five years | been unable 
Christmas giving . . . all priced well within te sk ile tele Sallie Gleata camteaiicen wee Heels that Ws noo 
the Christmas budget. getting married,” the guy says He'll ask me how come I! takir 
You’d DII his wife says holidays in November I’) 
But he has already told his daught« that I’m not taking holidays; that | 
seer that he doesn’t want her to get married work at home I 
A. | ERINA x} "UF he He’s broke Sure I know. I know he 
n a : You’ llISCREAM!” his wife screams nd allows a silence to fall on the 
RB CAMEO EMPRESS ” ; then all of a sudden this crowd Even the other barbers and th 
J comes in and starts drinking ill his tomers stop talking Next é Ss 
qu | we go through the w 
( 0 | the FACES he ‘ er again 
hollers One far r I ed besid é 
pr I snap back vard her husband hen I mentioned ar hing ab 5 
D. RI \R CHES ind the ther says W ng, used to laugh, slap his knee and loo 
( nvited this crowd ove it over the fields. shaking " 
£ Both the guy and his wife put their letting silen settle ' y 
E. kK FINISH ) 2 heads down and give the selves up t In fact. somet es I tl lettin 
uncontrollable mirt} silence settle on the vl é subte S 
Now a line | Wi n ed this ) bad ide * 
I CAMEO DECKLE COUNTESS 


Welcome Stranger 


At the Smileys’ we met the O'Reilleys 
Who reminded us of the McKyes 

And the Craigs at the Johnsons’ were just like the Bronsons, 
And she had the same sort of eyes. 

And he played the same ineffectual game 


CREATORS OF FINE STATIONERY But managed to bear off the prize 





eee re ee ee Oh. tt ‘ he sith " . ; 
t e people who greet you wit Didn't we meet you 
SEND FOR THIS BARBER-ELLIS OF CANADA LIMITED | Last year at the Honneggers’ do? y 
HELPFUL BOOKLET 384 Adelaide Street W., Toronto 28, Ont. | : : 


The & ft - | And insist you resemble a couple named Kemble 
e trquette of etter rrting 
7 i NAME..... Became semnlanlecdte veneer | From Tucson or Kalamazoo! 
gives you the answer to r e fxs dt ee 
everyday problems in per- P is everyone tated to be duplicated 
cea ibebimiebiieees. fest Ss bce vetckwessensemeeee.e er | Can we never meet anyone new? 


send 10 cents to cover the | 


handling and mailing costs COTY. coccccccccccccccess - PROV. ..c00% P. J. BLACKWELL 


54 hacen ¢ wawanens , 
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| L he gives you diamonds from Birks 
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The hot ones 























It’s the new 1956 Chevrolet—with bold new Motoramic styling... frisky 
new models... and more of the dynamite action that’s already made 


Chevrolet's name synonymous with top performance. 


Horsepower s been boosted right across the board—to a top of 205 in the 4 
new “Super Turbo-Fire V8”. This is the car, you know. that smashed the 
Pikes Peak record in a history-making pre-production test! That’s proof 
of the kind of performance that puts more safety and fun in your driving. 
And that sassy new Motoramic styling tells you this new Chevrolet's 
just itching to take off and travel! Look it over — the lower. longer 
hood. the bold new front-end and sweeping speedline chrome styling. 


Yes. in every detail. Chevrolet for “56 is greater than ever — the hot 





one’s even hotter! 
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New! THE CHEVROLET BEL AIR SPORT SEDAN ne of two new 4-door hardt 


° 


| CHEVROLET 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Lotion 


or pleasure For 


special’ gift 


trips 





HEATHER SET A—Brisk 
Heather Shave Lotion and 
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Vigil On The Rock, 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 





the rank forest growth of Stanley Park 
Once Siwash Rock had been part of it 
but centuries of erosion had split it 


iway from the n :inland On a level 
with the top of the rock and only 
stone’s throw away, a gun emplacement 
had been built nto the cliff It was 
deserted n n ty shell of con 
rete nd steel w »bscene phrases 
scribbled o he whitewashed walls 
but the fenced »f served as a lookout 
for sightseers 

When he was youngster Bob re 
embered, there had been only the cliff 
vith a narrow dusty path corkscrewing 
to the botto1 Che boys slid down 
yn the seats of their trousers, grasping 
it bushes to slow their progress and 


with a terror that 


They fished 


shrieking was partly 


genuine ind swam and 


tried to climb the Rock, and sometimes 
succeeded In the late summer after 
noons they would set out on safaris 


hrough the jungle, running along fallen 


trees and leaping with Tarzan cries 
onto the padding of humus 


surprising 
ind forgetting 


lions behind « 
the 
covere d 
Sometin 


very stump 


pursuing natives whenever they dis 


bush gay with huckleberries 


es they battled Germans in an 


abandoned trench, a relic of the First 
World Was \ dank place it was 
smelling of rotten wood and moldering 


soil 


And 


stared at a relic of 


and 
the gun 


the Rock 


i later war, 


now he sat on 
emplacement with its rectangular open 


ing gaping futilely 


wre somewhere above 
on the road, probably 


the 


them up 
1 new sound 
broke the stillness sound of a man 
laughing 

Jo heard it too. She snapped the lid 
of her compact shut and dropped it into 
her jacket por ket How’s that 
timing’?’’ she said brightly. “I comb my 


hair and put on lipstick and, presto, the 


for 


irrives 


company 


She wasn’t feeling bright, he knew. 


Inside, she was sick and scared, just as 


he was. He 
shoulders and waited 


It seemed 


put his arm around het 


i long time, a long time oft 


listening to the and straining to 


voices 
make out what they were saying, before 
the 
leading down to the 


The m 


into sight on the path 
Rox k 


an with the « 


men came 


amera Was ginger 


haired, tall and angular; his cor 
panion dark and stocky. The short one 


‘alled out Mr. C 
hat’s right,”’s 


1 Jim F 


il pbe 1] 
iid Bob 


I 


nney of the Sta 
your letter this morning He pulled 
in envelope from his pocket nd took 
out i sheet of paper His eves sk I ed 


over the page According to this, you 
and youl wile yong ona hunger 
strike until the nations of the world 


agree to total disarmament.” He looked 
up. “What n the 


sians will pay 


Rus 
His tone 


ikes you tnint 
iny 


attention 


was mildly curious 


Always the Russians, Bob thought 
is if other countries made nothing 7 
lethal than popguns. But that was 
side issue He didn’t want to get 


bogged down in petty argumen 
who was the real llain 

We thought about it long time 
he said. It was a poor beginning, but he 





had to say something We saw things 
getting worse every day and there just 
didn’t seem to be anything we could do 
about it All the b vheels in the 
world —people like us can’t reach them 


Chey just go on making hydrogen 


bombs 


ind b jing ar s and signing 
treaties and there’s noth ng you indo 
about it.”” He knew he was repeating 
himself but the words didn’t « € 


58 


easily 


You feel so helpless ” he sa 
Finney and the photographer listen¢ 
patiently, their faces blank, waiting 
him to get to the point 
that 


If they wou 


only give some sign they unds 


stood what he meant: evena nod we 
have encouraged him to go on } 
there was no reaction at all “ 


them, Jo,’ he pleaded Tell the 
what we decided first of all 

Jo looked at him with troubled « 
but her hesitation was moment 
Perhaps she could read in his face 


ich he needed help. She turned |} 


o the newspapermen 
Che way it looked to us,” she 
the only thing we could do was tr 
save our own hides. So we sold 
house and made a down payment 
little fruit farm near Penticton.” 
Bob had neve! been 0 proud 


moment, listening 
her strong clear voice. She had alway 
but the shyness neve 


is he was at this 


shy girl 
stopped her from expressing her cor 

Bob 
Carrying 
letters 


been a 
victions wished he 
irade S 
editor 


banners in p 
or writing to the 
arguing with two or three friends—-t} 


courage 


But when he tried to tall 
then 


was easy 
rowd, or to strangers 


pank ke d 


We're just ordinary peopl 
said It was true, in a way At le 
they always thought of themselves 
being ordinary He could remembe 
how indignant he had been when h 


“Why can’t 
your own business 
Chat the 
years ago, when they had been arrested 
for taking part in a pacifist demonstr 
tion 


sister Ella had demanded 


you just mind like 


normal people?” was time 


[It was no use trying to convince Ell 


that it wasn’t abnormal to be concerned 
what ordinary 
people like Ella knew 


better. She knew depressions and wars 


ibout happened _ to 


themselves 


were acts of God and ordinary peopl 
just had to put up with them. 
All we 


“enough 


home,”’ Jo was 
the 
in a show once in 


want 1S a 


money to buy 


saying, 
groceries and to tak 


while, friends and neighbors we can 


visit-—that’s all that most people want 
but you can’t count on it these days 
Every week they're piling up mor 


itomic and hydrogen bombsand invent 
ing better 
know that one day 
make a 


will blow up.” 


nissiles, and you 


guided 
soon son ebody Ww 


mistake and the whole shebar 


stuck his 
match 
into 


cigarette in 
from 
flame 


said 


Finney 
nouth, took a 
and scratched it 


his pocket 


witl his 
thumbnail. “Go on,” he 

“Well, we made up our minds to ge 
vuut, but we about it 
You turn backs or 
people like that and pretend they don't 
We get 


times at the way they shut their eves t 


weren tf 


happy 


can’t just your 


itter used to fur 


jus Some 


vhat was going on-—reading the news 
ind then. settlin down to watcl 
Liberace ! s ng off to Ding« 

just as if there was nothing to worry 
about. But we didn’t want anything to 
happen to then Espec illy the kids 


ind the babies.’ 
She stopped and Bob knew she 
embering the time she woke 
screaming Chere was no ye slee 
them that night. Jo was afraid 
bed ifraid that if she closed her « 
she would be plunged igain int 


vid dream world where hildren a 
me to learn the meaning of she 
horror before the blackened flesh peeled 

from their bones 

He squeezed her n and felt he 
nuscles tense is she took r 
herself 

“Anyway she said we were 
ready to leave when Bob got his 
idea He’d been reading book 
(;andhi and then we went to see a sl 
‘ ed Thirteen Hours t’s all about 
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You're just in time! 
“Finally finished the tree and now we’re going to have 


a Brading’s. Great ale! Why don’t you try one!” 
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man who’s going to commit suicide by 
jumping off a building, only they talk 
him out of it. Did you see it?” 

“T’ve heard of it,”’ said Finney. 

“Well, when we got home from the 
movie, all of a sudden this idea popped 
into his head. The show was based on 
something that really happened, so Bob 
said, ‘If they make that much of a fuss 
about a man who wants to die, why 
shouldn't they make an even bigger fuss 
a man who just wants to live?’ 
He said, ‘Just 
people climb up on top of Siwash Rock 
and go on a hunger strike.’’’ Bob said, 
“Suppose they print the story in the 
papers and everybody reads it—pretty 
soon a lot of ordinary joes all across the 
would begin to realize they 


about 


suppose a couple of 


country 
aren't so helpless after all.’ 

He had no finding words 
They poured out of him. 


trouble 
now 

“Somebody else does the same thing 

out in Halifax, say-——and_ then 
inother one in Winnipeg, and Mont 
real, and after that Chicago and New 
York and Los Angeles. And each time 
there’s more publicity and more people 
ind imitating, until it spreads 
world.”” He p 


“If enough of us stop 


thinking 


ill over the wound 1 


triumphantly 
eating and working, 
Then 
the politic ians and diplomats and dicta 
why, they’ll just 


the whole system 
will collapse ill the big men 
tors and generals 


have to do what we say 


| see,’ said Jim Finney, and Bob 
felt the fervor drain out of him. It was 
no use Maybe they’d talked to so 


many murderers and dope addicts and 
survivors of plane crashes that nothing 
could excite them 
Finney took i last 
cigarette and sent the butt arcing out 
over the cliff. The photographer said 
something to him and they held a brief 
Then the reporter called 
like to get a shot of 
now and another 


drag on his 


discussion 
out, “We'd 


just the way 


you 
you are 
standing up.” 

By the time they had finished posing 
with their mouths stretched in artificial 
smiles and answering the interminable 


! questions, the sun was lifting above the 


banked trees. Beneath his hand, Bob 
could feel the Rock 
rays that beat down on it. 


warming in the 


S;LOND young man strode loose- 
Ar ilong the path that sloped 
down to the gun emplacement He 
loudly and with cheerful 

‘Good old Finney and 
Out after the big news, eh? 


gged 


cried out 
insolence, 
McGraw! 
No more wars—we’re 
happily ever after.”’ 
Finney said something to him in a 
low voice, then turned and waved to 
the Campbells. ‘Good luck,”’ he called 
He trudged up the hill with the photog 


all going to live 


rapher at his heels 
; I like him,”’ Jo said. “He’s real “ag 
The blond youth facing then 
with respectful attention. ““Mr. Camp 
bell?’’ he said politely. ‘‘I’d like to get an 
interview for the Beacon, if you don’t 


was 


mind answering a few questions.” 

was real, Bob thought 
least he 
they 


Yes, Finney 
He might be cynical but at 
didn’t try to humor them, as if 
were a couple of well-meaning crack 
pots 

After the Beacon reporter left they 
with their eyes 
closed, letting the sunshine soak into 
them. It was the first warm day of the 


lav on the sleeping bag 


year and already the smell of summer 
was in the air—the smell of sap running 
through the trees after the 
and leaves thrusting 
towards the light and moss and earth 
and ferns and sunbaked rocks, and 
mingled with it all the salt and seaweed 
tang of the ocean. On a day like this 
there was no need to think. You sank 
into a state where consciousness was re 
stricted to purely physical sensations. 


freely 
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The change came suddenly. On 
moment he was steeped in torpor; the 
next, wide awake and _ ravenousl\ 


hungry. Shame forced him to lie stil 
and keep his eyes closed. He couldn’t 
let Jo see his weakness. He willed hin 
self to sleep but instead his 
churned up tantalizing visions of stew 
and roasts and crisp bacon and to: 
dripping with butter. 

“Bob,”’ said Jo. 

He turned his head and said, ‘Yes 
She was sucking a blade of grass and 
looking at him, her face so close to hi 
own that it seemed distorted 

‘I hate to admit it,”’ 
I’m starving.” 

“So am I,” he said. 

hey began to laugh, quietly at first 
and then with mounting hilarity, unt 
tears squeezed from their eyes and they 


brair 


she said, “but 


gasped for breath. Nothing could bx 
than this—to 
themselves to slow starvation and the 
on the very first day, to find that the 
longing for food had driven every oth 
thought from their heads 


more ridiculous 


pleds 


When she was finally able to talk, J 


said, ““Let’s see if gin rummy will take 
our minds off it 

he cards helped them ‘to 
empty feeling and there were other dis 
tractions during the 


ignore 


long afternoon 


1 comical squirrel that stood on its hind 
legs to survey them while its nos 
quivered with interest, the swooping 
seagulls, a middle-aged couple wil 
admired the view and showed a wel 
bred disinterest in the Campbells 

group of children who stared in frank 


curiosity [he youngsters remind 
Bob of their 
Robbie and Lynn, who were spending 
the Easter holidays in 

Jo's Meg 


and understanding, 


own three Bruce ind 
Kelowna w 

sister. was warm-heartec 
and he knew that if 
anything happened she would give 
them the love and security they needed 
which should have 


instead 


But the knowledge, 


been comforting, aroused 
sharp ache of longing for the children 
He forced his thoughts 


them. 


iway fron 


5 pepe were more visitors before the 


sun set, most of whom had merely 


to stare, but 
from the 
wanted a 


come among them was 


paper He 


tomorrow s 


reporter morning 


fresh angle for 


readers. How had the first day been 
Was their resolution weakening? Was 
the lack of food bothering them vet 

No, we're feeling fine Bob said 
| guess we've got more important 
things to think of.”’ 

You're a wonderful liar,’’ Jo said 
later, when they were lying in the 


sleeping bag 

Out here, with the trees cutting then 
off from the lights of the city, the night 
sky had a deeper blackness and _ the 
with a hard bright glitte: 
Che night had a smell of its own, dis 
tinctive that of the 
It was cool and pungent with the 


stars shone 
from ifternoon 
ironmia 
of evergreens. 

It reminded Bob of thei: 
trip through the Okanagan last 
chill early-morning 
the still lakes and breakfasts of bacon 


camping 
sum 


mer, of swims in 


ind eggs cooked over the campfire—he 
shifted his position restlessly, turning 
over onto his back. The rope knotted 
to his belt had become twisted beneath 


into his back He 
ind shifted 
onto his right side but the 


him and was digging 


cursed soundlessly again 
rock Was 
still hard and unyielding beneath hin 
ind his stomach still a large emptiness 
1e reached for one of the leather bottles 
which were tied to the little fir tree and 
took 
It had been a mistake to leave it lying 
in the hot sun all day 
would figure out something better 
Tomorrow—that would be Saturday 


since today was Good Friday, the day 


a sip of the warm brackish water 


Tomorrow he 
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| forced his way to the front and intro- 


of hot cross buns, brown and shiny on | | aes ~ sernet : 
uc imself as a representative o 





\ | the outside, and inside rich with raisins | 

\ | and redolent of spices—he groaned and | ————_— ————— | the city health department, acting on 

| turned over on his stomach, feeling the | —— — ——___..--~ | the instructions of the mayor. He had 

ok: | knot bite into him and not caring, == a friendly, solicitous manner. They 
? knowing he would never fall asleep sat in shivering misery and answered 


his questions, with the eyes and ears 
of the crowd fixed on them. It was 
some time before they realized that he 
was a psychiatrist, trying to determin 
if they were certifiable or merely 


anyway... 


rf Jim Finney arrived early the next 

| morning, just after they finished wash- 

a; ing in the cold sea water Bob had 

‘ G ef hauled up in a sand pail borrowed from 
eo the kids. They didn’t know he was 
~ ) there until they heard him call out, 


) 


eccentric, 

“You can give the mayor a message 
for us,’ Bob said. ‘Tell him that if 
anybody tries to move us away from 
here, we’ll jump off, and rieither of us 
can swim a strokeg.”’ That was a lie, but 
he didn’t think they’d investigat« 
“You can’t get near us without making 
a noise, so it’s no good trying to take us 
by surprise when we’re asleep.”’ 


‘Hi kids —how are you making out?”’ 
It was a ridiculous greeting —the 
’ reporter could be no more than twenty- 
four or five—but it had a warm and 


cs 
| friendly sound. 
J ‘Hi yourself,’ said Bob. ““What are 
f ece you doing up so early?”’ 


“Just thought I’d drop in and see 
how you were doing. I brought along 
the papers, if you can figure out a way 
to get them over. I’m not so hot as a 


The pain was something else they 
hadn’t counted on—not intense pain, 
but a feeling as if a hand gripped the 

pitcher.” stomach and twisted it. It came and 

Bob solved the problem by throwing . went intermittently throughout the 

. over one end of a rope, which Finney = day. Worse than the pain was the 
J caught on the third try. He rolled desperate hunger, and worse than either 
the papers into a tight bundle, tied it _ was the strain of hiding their feelings 
and tossed the package back. His aim A Billion Dollar behind a mask of calm and dignity 
was wide but Bob gave a yank and When a few peanuts landed on the 
the bundled newspapers landed at his | B . sleeping ne Bob = a sn —_ ~ 
feet pounce on them. e imagined himself 

For half an hour Finney leaned usiness sitll crushing them between his teeth. His 
against the fence and chatted with , : ie: mouth filled with saliva and his stomach 
them in a rambling, inconsequential Pulp and pepe: Canada’s contracted spasmodically. Then he 
way about baseball and education and largest, most important industry. carefully picked up the peanuts one by 
one and tossed them into the water 
wane : Jo put her hand over his and 
billion dollars a year. It provides | squeezed it. 





juvenile delinquency and the problems | Total] production is well over one 
of parents. They agreed that raising 
children was no cinch in the modern 





world. There was a pause and the re- | more employment than any other 
porter dragged deeply on his cigarette. industry. accounts for about one fp day and night dragged by, and 
Then he said, “So you really think it’s : . . another day and another night, and 
going to happen.” He didn’t have to quarter of total Canadian exports, then the days began to blur and run 
specify what he meant by “‘it.”’ and prov ides the raw materials for | into each other and life became a pro 
“Don’t you?” Bob asked him. manv secondarv industries. longed nightmare. They didn’t play 
Finney shrugged his shoulders. “‘No . : cards any longer or exercise. They 
body else seems to be worrying very Basic to our present and future = didn’t even talk much, except when 
much,” he said. economy, the pulp and paper Jim Finney made his morning visits. 
Maybe because they don t really ta lestow ts one of the chief factors It was easier just to stay in the sleeping 
believe in it,” said Jo It’s just too : ; . or bag and sink into a semi-stupor. 
terrible.” responsible for Canada’s position Every now and then Bob was 
‘Yeah,”’ Finney said, ““maybe.”’ as a leading trading nation of the | frightened by a sudden feeling that he 


He finished his cigarette in silence had lost contact with reality. He re 
and left for work. , : membered things that had happened 

: e It took them a quarter of an hour to and growth which in recent years but in his memory they took on the 
eee possess if read the newspaper reports. When Bob has more than kept pace with vague outlines of fantasy. Maybe he 


; had finished, he looked at Jo grimly. . Canada’s progress. had dreamed them 
proudly Well, Jim Finney did a good job, 5 Jo 
bd she said, ‘and as for the others—-we We believe the securities of “Mmmh?” 
expected it. “What day was it the radio man 
‘Sure,”’ he said bitterly. ““We knew 
they'd go poking into our private lives. 
But we didn’t expect them to make us| for investment. There are first | she didn’t understand. 


world. It has a record of expansion 





Canadian pulp and paper com- de 
The incomparable Gontaflex came 


panies offer many opportunities 
is the latest achievement ~ 


“The radio man,” Jo repeated, as if 


in Zeiss Ikon camera mastery look like a couple of fools.” . | is 1 del Maybe he had dreamed the fat 
own veendiieala opment ; :, mortgage bonds and debentures 
now needle-shefp Chere were a lot of things they hadn’t : Pie t ° bouncy man with the earphones who 
pictures in both color and | expected. for those whose chief need is capital squatted over a tape recorder, twisting 


. black and white are yours he temperature had dropped and a security... preferred shares forcur-. dials. and shouted across at them to 


for the taking grey overcast shrouded the city. The | 1on+income...common shares:for | 8Peak right into the microphone 
Confoflex offers the world Gulf stretched black and cold to the “| are f ; But then Jo said. “Oh. you mean 
fomous Tessar F 2.8 coated horizon. Even the seagulls seemed to those w 80 Wish to participate inthe | Roving Mike. That was before the 
lens in the synchronized be affected by the chill dampness of the — jndustry’s growth and expansion. | policeman, wasn’t it?” 
ieetin Masta a air heir cries as they circled and ‘ . : ; He didn’t know. He could remember 
mpur onutter Win specc banked overhead sounded melancholy If you are interested in discuss- the man in uniform holding up a piece 
> 1/500th plus the | forlor : . ee ; a . pay} 
: ' ge , and forlorn ing the securities of this important of paper and telling them it was a 
“vO t a) ) oTo- 7 . aa ‘ c 
ee Gn top of the Hock & was cold and | industry, and particularly those | Warrant for their arrest on a charge of 
eleetric exposure meter. Full, lonesome. Bob and Jo took turns aaa : bi ; . ‘H disturbing the peace, and Jo saying that 
clear image visible through exercising to keep warm. There was no suited to your objec eesti you wi if he came near them they would jump 
lens until shutter is pressed room for complicated manoeuvres, so be welcome in any of our offices... but was it yesterday? the day before? 


thev ke . y 7 t ' ree , . wk ago? 
hey kept running on the spot until the or if it is more convenient for vou. 2 week ago 


blood pounded through their bodies “He was here the day the sun shone,” 


Once you proudly possess 
and carried warmth to their numb 


} itaflex you will never . . 
ees ee ee a letter addressed to us will receive 3, gaia 


want another camera! 


fingertips But that was before the the same careful attention. ““Who—the policeman? 
people came. They came singly at first "No, Roving Mike.” 
and then in groups, all braving the 3ut there had been two days when 
weather on their day off to take a look x ‘ the sun shone, Bob objected rt 
‘ - ™ Ss > yectec 1ey 
it the latest additions to the Staniey A. E. Ames & ‘ Oo. puzzled over the problem until Jo 
SOLD WHEREVER GOOD CAMERAS Park zoo. They pressed three-deep Limited recalled that the first day of sunshine 
ARE SOLD — against the fence and stared and made Business established 1899 had been Good Friday and the second 
Conadien Distributors witty remarks. Some of them face TORONTO Easter Sunday. Ever since then it 
THE tiously threw peanuts and popcorn and had been raining. 


“Then it must have been Sunday he 


HUGHES-OWENS candies. One little boy kept insistently MONTREA, Ae siren seat ¥ shes > 
in a doleful monotone, I a os pore f Se as ‘ ‘ : was here,’’ Bob said. He wondered how 


repeating 


co. LTD. want to go and see the penguins NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG long ago that was and thought of 

Holifox Montreal Ottowa Toronto Hamilton | Mama, I want to go and see the asking Jo, but she had fallen asleep 
Winnipea Edmonton Vancouver | penguins.” | again. 

Then there was the doctor, who lhe days dragged by, and the nights 
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ind one morning Jim Finney said, 
Look kids, you’ve been here ten days 
now. Why don’t you give up? 

Bob didn’t answer right away 
Lately, he had noticed, his mind 


It took him 
to understand what was said to 
him and longer still to frame an answer. 
There when he 
forgot why he and Jo were camped on 
Siwash Rock 
Now he sai Ss 
Why not Finney sounded angry 
le batted the fence with the bundle of 
ewspapers he “T’ve 
been all through these papers and I can 


ned to move sluggishly. 


i while 


were even moments 


Ve can’t give up yet 


I 


was holding. 
tell you what’s happening in one word 


nothing. It’s a fizzle.” 


Jo said, “It takes time.”’ 
rime! How much time do you 
think you've got? You’re getting to 
look more like a couple of skeletons 
ery day 


gerating—but it was 


What mattered 


He was exag 


unimportant, anyway. 

vas just hanging on until people had 
chance to declare themselves. Maybe 

they were waiting to make sure it 

wasn’t just a publicity stunt. Maybe 


it was timidity that held them back 

Why not call it quits?’”’ Finney 
Come on. I'll treat you to 
the biggest steaks we can find.”’ 


pers isted 


There were a lot 


He would 


Bob shook his head 


of things he wanted to say. 
like to tell 


Finney that it wasn’t so 
bad, now, as it had been at first, that 
the hunger pains had almost disap 
peared and there were even days when 
they didn’t think of food at all Che 


crowds of sightseers had dwindled to a 
trickle and the 
few who 


curious stares of the 
had bother 
He wanted Finney to know this 
but he couldn't tell him. Talk 
in effort 


came ceased to 
them 
new 


too much of 


TEXNHEY were always sorry when Fir 
t ney left When he’d gone the feeling 
them 
insubstantial 


of unreality closed in on again 
Even the Rock seemed 
When he 
Bob 


pressure 


pressed his hand against it 
could feel it dent beneath the 
lil His body 


Once 


ke a pat of butter 


It peculiarly weightless when 
he was lying in the sleeping bag while 


overhead the gulls rode the air cur 
their stretched 
noving, it came to him suddenly that 
1e could do the same He 
ip with his arms spread wide and lean 
drift 


himself 


rents wings s« ircely 


would stand 


nt the breeze and let his body 


slowly upwards He inched 


laboriously out onto the Rock and sat 
waiting for the strength to 
Then he realized that he 
ust first untie the rope knotted to his 
belt He picked it it clumsily but it 
resisted him and at last the futility of 
ned him and he sat 
vars dribbling down his cheek 

beside Jo ag 


there 


stand upright 


his efforts overwhel 
vith t 
vishing he was lying 


un 


safe and war! 
Afterwards he wasn’t sure that 
happened He 
inything, except that 
on the Rock and everybody was 
them off There was a 
in who said he was the mayor. He 
pleaded with them at first and then got 
ingry and shouted that they 


had really wasn’t sure 


they had 


trving to get 


were dis 
gracing the city and he would remove 
them by force We'll jump, 
warned him, and the man got red in the 
face and shook his fist Was he really 
Had there ever been such a 





the mayor 


an? 

Another time it was a minister who 
said the boys wer n his Sunday 
school class Why don’t you leave 


such matters to the United Nations 
Mr. Ca npbe ll? Your family needs you 


Come back to then ind vou « in pray 
x world peace along with the rest 
Before that or 


maybe after or 


there were two men and 


A new and wonderful way of life 
waits you here in Arizona's Vall 

of the Sun. Crisp, dry, sunny days 
delightfully cool nights. Relax 

you please 


d see in this 


l if, or be as lively 


there's lots to do an 


healthful. restful land of sunshine 


Choose from a variety of accon 
modations: guest ranches, motels 
ipartments orld-famo hotel 


va! 


Fine golf courses, fishing, hunting, 


horse racing, dog racing and football 


Attractive shops, fine restaurants, gay 
night spots, theaters, concerts 





Visitors Bur Phoe {riz 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


AND THE VALLEY OF THE SUN* 















a woman who wanted him to join then 


“Come and work for the Canadiar 
Peace Congress, Mr. Campbell It 


the only answer.’’ He knew it wasn’t 
but couldn’t remember why 
Maybe they were all phantoms 

except Jim Finney. He was real an 
solid, bellowing at them, ““My God, it 
just plain suicide! And all for nothin 
Don’t 
don’t care? 


you realize by now that peoy 
just You could 
until you rotted and they still wouldn’t 


stay here 


care They’ve had plenty of time 
make up their minds—eighteen days 
and that’s the answer. Now you've 


got to forget about them and think 
yourselves.” 
“We can’t give up yet,” Jo 
pered, and Bob parroted, “Not yet 
The nightmare 
morning when Jim 


whis 
went on until 
Finney 
paper with red headlines six inches hi 


held up 


shouted at them, “Can you se« 
says? HUNGER STRIKES 
NATION! It’s all over 

And then there 
red fire engine and 


and 
what it 
SWEEP 
you’ve won!” wasat 

a ladder sweeping 
through the air towards them, wit 

blue-coated fireman perched on the end 
ind an ambulance where Jo and he lay 
beside each other and wept hap} ily and 
Jim Finney was unaccountably erying 
too and repeating over and over agairt 
senselessly, ‘I had to do it, you unde 
stand? I had to do it!” 


i py YEAR 
the Okanagan 


where the limbs of the 


spring came lIate t 
Bob worked in 


orchard apple 


trees stood out bare and stark against 
the blue of the sky. Sometimes, when 
memories crowded in on him, he 


thought that perhaps he had imagined 
ibout Finney crying. It didn’t 
likely that a man cold-blooded 
enough to deceive the! by h 

front page would dis 


pl iy such emotion. 


the part 
seem 
iving 
printed 


? . ] 
special 


Bob and Jo didn’t blame him—not 
after the first cruel moment of en 
lightenment He had done what he 


| 


thought was best, and maybe he had 


been right There was no way of know 

gy they couldn’t be 
If they had been able to 
few more da 


ing. Even now 


sure 


hold out just 





In his last letter, Finney had said 


‘Something strange is happening here 


Chere are Vacancy signs in windows 


»ver the rooming house district ind vol 
can even find apartments and houses 
for rent They say the boon s just 


leveling off, but to me it looks like the 
It could be 


beginning of a mass exodus 


that you and Jo have achieved some 
thing, after all 
Maybe Finney was right but the 
id other things on their minds now 
pruning and sprays and temper I 
ind bulletins from the Department 


Agriculture 


Adjusting to life in tl 


ountry was not a simple process 

time, perhaps, they would put dowr 
roots and feel they belonged. In time 
they might even be able to look t the 


benchland an 
flumes and the dry hills above the 


toward Vancouver ind not 


southwest. over the 





w long it would be before the sk 


blazed * 
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The push-button age 
is here! 


Now, in the new 56 Plymouth with 
PowerFlite* automatic transmissio1 
No more lever to shift. Just four but 


tons within easy reach of your left 
hand. It’s so simple this newest 


and most modern way to drive 


And Plymouth for ’56 is a car wit! 


lines so trim and taut that it seems to 


wing its way over the road! 


Perfectly paired with this new kind 


‘56 PLYMOUTH 


of driving and this smart new styling, 
is the thrilling power of new Plymout! 
engines. New Sixes and now yo 
can have a V-8 in all Plymouth serie 
They’re high in torque, too, for ext 
snap at the getaway, extra pull for 


breezing iphul 


All this { muci more can tx 
yours in the lowest priced held 
the 56 Plymouth. No wonder so man 
people ire excited pout tn i-new 
car. You will be, too, whe 
ind drive it 
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The Ferocious 
Young Ladies 
From Edmonton 
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had no gym at the time the girls played 
Neverthe 
less they won the high-school and pro 
vincial championships. They had so 
much fun that in June 1915 the class 
graduates decided to continue playing 
together. Soon Page had a McDougall 
school basketball “farm” 
junior girls’ team, the senior girls’, 
Gradettes 
girls or graduates ind the 


their home games outdoors 


system: the 


who could be either school 
cream ol 
the graduates, the Grads. 

For seven years the Grads quietly 
mopped up local opposition, losing only 
one provincial title. Edmonton paid 
little attention. No one kept detailed 
records of the games and few attended 
then When the Grads went east to 
play the London, Ont., Shamrocks, in 
the first east-west final in 1922 they 
had nothing in the bank to show for 
seven years’ play 

The London trip would cost a thou 
sand dollars and London could guaran- 
tee only six hundred Each Grad put 
up twenty-five dollars and Page and 
Edmonton citizens donated the rest 

“We just scraped by,”’ remembers 
Page, who now spends his retirement 
in Edmonton 


Alberta 


gardening and as an 
MLA The 
girls packed lunches to avoid dining 
car expenses They could afford to 
take only six players: captain Winnie 
Martin, a school teacher: redheaded 
Mountifield, a bookkeeper 


another teacher, and 


Conservative 


Eleanor 
Daisy Johnson, 
stenographers Dorothy Johnson, Con 
nie Smith and Nellie Perry 

It was to be a two-game total-points 
series, one game under boys’ rules 
which most American and eastern Can 
adian girls’ teams used-—and one under 
girls’ rules, which the Grads used. The 
boys’ game was a wide-open affair with 
more running, more checking and five 
players to a side instead of six 

On May 16 the Grads stepped out in 


London’s Armories, discreetly clothed 
from head to toe. They wore kne 
pads, heavy woolen stockings, loos: 
middies cut like flour sacks, volun 
nous knee-length bloomers that rese) 
bled the modern player 
breeches, and bands tying back the 
Bloomers flapping and ha 
Lond 


baseball 


long hair 
flowing, the Grads whipped 
11-8, under girls’ rules 
Two nights later they lost by thirte« 

points under boys’ rules, but they stil 
won the series by twenty points. Ther 
they trounced Toronto All-Stars and 
St. Thomas Collegiate in exhibitior 
played half t 
girls’ 


games-—each game 


boys’ and half to rules—-and 
went home to an incredulous Edmon 
ton. A cheering crowd met them at th« 
CNR station The Newsboys Band 
which greeted all incoming and out 
going Edmonton celebrities for twent 
one years, led a motorcade dowr 
Jasper Avenue. ‘The girls receive 
medals and breakfasted with the mayo 
at the Macdonald Hotel 
fame and they loved it 
Chey diligently practiced boys’ rules 
When London went west in 1923 
unother championship series Edmon 


} 


This W s 


ton easily won both games and look 
around hungrily for more opposition 
America’s top amateur team was the 
Cleveland Favorite Knits. Cleveland 
was willing to go to Edmonton fo: 
an eighteen-hundred-dollar guarantee 
The Underwood typ 
writer company would offer its new 
challenge trophy for the match. But 
the Grads didn’t have eighteen hun 
dred dollars and so abandoned the idea 
Then one night Edmonton promot« 
W. F. (Deacon) Whyte saw the Grads 
whip a local boys’ team in a practice 
match. The Deacon was impressed 
““How’d you like to play Cleveland 


he asked Page 


plus expenses. 


Page stared. 

“TH put up the 
plained Whyte. “If there’s a profit, you 
take two thirds of Edmonton’s share, | 


guarantee,” ex 


take one third. If there’s no pront 
that’s my bad luck.”’ 
Page accepted with alacrity The 


basketball an hour 
week, ran a 


Grads _ practiced 
ind a half two nights 


mile around the court after practice 
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and, from time to time, played local 
men’s teams. By the night of June 12 
they were ready for the two-game 
total-points series. So was Edmonton: 
1.776 fans flocked into the arena which 
seated 4,800. Scores of other supporters 
tuned their crystal sets to radio station 
CJCA which posted an announcer with 
a telephone at the arena floor. 

The Favorite Knits jogged out on the 
court. Like many of the Grads’ op 
ponents over the years, they were 
sponsored by a commercial firm. A 
winning team was good publicity and 
some of the Grads’ opponents were 
handpicked from all over a state or 
several states. Edmonton was im 
pressed with its first glimpse of a big 
time team. The Favorite Knits wore 
confident smiles, well-cut jerseys and 
brief bloomers that revealed an admir 
ible expanse of bare knee. Each girl’s 
bloomers bore the words WORLD’S 
CHAMPS in block letters 

Minutes later the champs’ smiles 
vanished The backwoods girls in 
baggy uniforms were running rings 
iround them. Mary Dunn, the Grads’ 
tiny speedy left guard, broke up one 
Cleveland play after another. Dorothy 
Johnson, a seventeen-year-old forward, 
scored fourteen points. The Grads won 
34-20, and a jubilant mob embraced 
them on the court. Two nights later 
the Grads won again, 19-13, with 
Dorothy Johnson scoring seventeen 
points. The era of the world-beating 
Grads was born. 





The Grads’ share of the gate was 
twenty-four-hundred dollars. At last 
they had money for equipment and 
traveling expenses. They defended the 
Underwood Trophy three times that 
year before sell-out crowds. $y 1924 
they could afford an eleven-thousand 
dollar trip to Paris for the Olympi 


Games 
No Money — Just Victories 


Girls’ basketball was not a recognized 
Olympics event but through a Euro 
pean organization, the Fédération Spot 
tive Féminine Internationale, Grads 
played six exhibition games, won them 


all, and were proclaimed world cham o 


pions 

$y now people the world over were 
asking: how do the Grads do it year 
after year? Nearly every season at 
least one girl married and left the 
team. With two exceptions, all the 
players came from McDougall school 
The exceptions, Gladys Fry and Mae 
Brown, were outstanding enough on 
other Edmonton teams to win an 
invitation to join the Grads 

None of the Grads were paid. In- 
deed, they were so eager to protect their 
amateur status that once, when several 
of them won a few dollars for foot 
races at a Bremner, Alta., sports day 
they gave the money back to the 
town 

No money, no imported talent, a 
constant change of personnel yet the 
Grads kept winning. Why? 

There were four contributing factors 

shooting, passing, physical condition 
and Page himself. In twenty-five years 
Page missed only three practices: once 
to lead a curling team to a city cham 
pionship, twice to campaign for the 
Alberta legislature. Once he spent his 
Christmas holidays painting the girls’ 
shower rooms 

His school farm system gave him a 
steady flow of basketball talent but it 
tripled his work. William Tait, another 
Edmontonian, coached the Gradettes 
but Page coached the junior and senior 
teams as well as the Grads. By this 
time he was also principal of Me 
Dougall, arriving for work every 
morning at eight. 

He spent hours each year cor 
responding with prospective opponents 
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ind arranging hotel and train accom 
modation. On road trips he 
personal spending 
kept track of equipment and 
dealt with press ind radio 


served as 
banker for the girls 
money, 


Often he was up until two a 


ind when he did get to bed he couldn't 





sleep,’’ says his wife, Maude, wi went 
on most trips as chaperone 

Page expected the sam crifices 
from his teams You play 


think basketb ill 


basketball 


basketball,”” he once told the 


The Grads did They attended theu 
twice-a-week hour-and-a-half practice 
ull year except in summer holidays 
Often they voluntarily spent thelr 
lunch hours at extra practice n the 


gym Some built basketball hoops at 


nome ind pr acticed shooting there 
The fact Page was the. 
teacher as well as their coach had a pro 
found influence on then 
Mackintosh, retired sport 


Journal. who followed 


sc noc 


says George 
editor ot 


the Edmonton 


he te throughout its career “For 
instance, | never heard them call hin 
inything but Mr. Page Chey liked 
him but ‘they respected nd obeyed 
11m, too.’ 

By the time the girls had graduated 
through the fa system and ther 
nours of practice tn simple plays 


ction Page 
tactics. Once 


were just another refle 

didn’t believe in intricat« 
i San Francisco sports writer grumbled 
The Grads are good but those plays 


ire so old thev’ve got whiskers on 
em.”’ 


Recently Page explained with one.of 


his rare chuckles The man was 
correct. Our plays were old. I felt if the 
girls knew a dozen simple plays they 
would automatically cope with any 


situation.”’ 
So the Grads concentrated on passing 
; 


Page believed that small 
vere usually 


ind shooting 
players—-and the Grads 


small——-could control short fast passes 
with less danger of interception. It was 
a crowd-pleasing style of play The 


ball sped from Grad to Grad while the 
Chen 


opposition ran in dizzy circles 
like as not, two bewildered 
made the n 
Grad, 


pions with a clear shot on the basket 


opponen 
istake of covering one 
of the chan 


leaving another: 


In scoring position the Grads wer 
deadly. They scored on approximate 
forty pe rcent of their shots 

I don’t mind if the other team gets 
i shot at our basket is long iS we ge 
shot at theirs,’’ Page often said 


‘*Make it a Hundred, Grads!" 


Once iwgainst Queen’s University 
forty-four 

about a fifty 
Detailed re: 


kept for only their last 


the Grads scored on 
seventy-seven field shots 
seven 


percent average 


ords were 


games but n that time they scored 
18,174 points—nearly eleven thousand 
more than thetr opponents and I 


average of forty-eight per game 

[hey scored fifty points or more or 
Often Edmonton Aren 
rocked with the war-cry Mak t 
hundred, Grads!” And n fourteen 


eS the Grads did sx re i hundred « 


162 occasions 


re p nts Ch I b yoest Vas 
I bs | when they defeated tl Un 

rsity of Alberta 136-1¢ 

Chey scored t e points ute 
hat night nd uintained almost as 
stiff a pace on countless other occasions 

because Page insisted on perf 
physk il condition Although he neve 
set rules he let it be known, in his cris 
precise manner just what i playe 


] 


should or should not d No Grad « 


drank alcohol or smoked i ven today 


presence 

conditioning paid off I 
é the ypponents ered I 
ny ) ents I y € \ € 
MA 9 EA AAC 


Grads finished strong. One humid 
night in 1925, for example, the G 
played in Fort Worth, Texas It 
that at half the t 
wrung perspiration from thei 
By rights Fort Worth, accustomed 
ither, should have fared b 

(srad A 


so hot time 


jerse 


such we 
than the visitors but the 


{ 


17-6 
April 192¢ 


I! isjudg« 


Only once, on an 
p did the Grads 

capacity for work Che trip be 

vith a Saturday win over Winnips 


On Mondayth 
All-Stars. In 


Grads defeated Chi 


bruising T'uesd 


they edged Warren Ohio } 
points. By Wednesday night at Cleve 
land they were tired Even so the 


night have held their own had it no 


been for Cleveland’s plate-glass bac} 
boards 

[he backboard is a six-by-four-foo 
glass or wood panel which supports thx 


basket 


at each end of the court Now 


days it’s usually painted white but 
Cleveland it was clear, enabling cu 
tomers at either end to see shots on t 


basket. The transparency bewilde: 
the Grads ind 
romed strangely off the slicl 


then ingle shot 


They scored only once on els 


throws and Cleveland won, 23-16. The 


Grads rallied night to be 


Chursday 


he same team by five points Cher 
followed Friday and Saturday game 
New York 

In Toronto three nights te 


weary Grads began a two-game ( 


idian playoff and lost to Toronto Lake 
sides 4-19 On Wednesday ligt 


they won an_ exhibition gan 


London Back in Toronto on Thursda 


they staged a mighty comeback nd 


whipped Lakesides 6, for the cha 


pionship But never again did the 
book ten games in sé n ties 
thirteen nights 

When opposition fans cheered the 


their manners 
They 


Page saw to tha 


Grads it was often for 
is much as their play were 
well-behaved tean 
Basketball 
passport to membership on the tean 
He watched the co! 


ind the places they went in Edn 


talent was not in itself 


ipany the girls kept 
imontor 
It was inthinkable that i Grad be 
seen with a boy of questionable chat 
ter or in a place of doubtful reputatior 
Once a party ot boys invited the t« 


yn a well-chaperoned weekend canos 


tri Page vetoed the outing, not be 
cause it Was imprope! but because l 
iders ght think it was. He allowe 


no dates on road trips iuithou 


rls had plenty of offers 
4 Grad must be a lady first and 


basketball player second Page 


sports editor of radio station CFC) 
Calg \V w he refereed I 

I ny ynsniy es, re i re | 

, d the Se es witl le } 
I se like hampions The 


ibsolutely above 





they wanted to stay on the te 
was a tremendous honor to be a G 
Edmonton worshipped the I 
nember once | refereed 
lost Che xt rning id 

opie were ictu 

1 eting é 

Ed mton showed s 
tr \ Ss ( st ng Ss 

s by name on the ‘ be 
ne l raphs I 
vere DI to give tl 
games Before one I 

1 elde n telepl M i 
Page I know Mr. |} loes 
be é q nd neither do | 
said but what i si ild d 
Ss e the g Ss le dr k Si 
ry t tt t 

\ t eda En S S | 
Kidd atu ne VAS kr 
Captain Kidd—d é s 
2 E BER 


horse-and-buggy to attend their home 
imes so faithfully that finally the 
Grads gave him a team blazer 


\t various times Edmonton gave the 


girls wrist watches and sets of silver 


plate In the mid-Twenties the city 
gave Page a Chevrolet coupé It was 
his first car; until then he had ridden 
to school on a bicycle. 

It was therefore a profound shock to 
their admirers when on May 3, 1930 


ifter seventy-eight consecutive wins 
the Grads lost a game by ten points to 
Chicago Taylor-Trunks It was the 
first of a two-game total-point Unde: 
wood Trophy series. The powerful 
laylor-Trunks had a 228-9 won-lost 
record over the previous nine years 
One of their stars, Cassie Martin, had 
scored seventeen points against the 
Grads in the opener. 

While Edmonton recoiled from the 
blow the Grads grimly practiced and 


plotted. Two nights later they re 
turned to the court, resolved to stop 
Martin. The largest crowd in the 
irena’s history 6,792 people at 
tended Grads won the game by 


tventy-seven points and the series by 
seventeen. Cassie Martin was held to 
three points and Edmonton’s honor was 
redeemed 

In the next three years the Grads 
won so consistently that home-town 
attendance fell off. It was taken for 
granted they would win so the fans 
stayed home. The Grads were even 
hard pressed to find opposition After 
a series like that of 1931, when they 
whipped Toronto All-Stars, 123-19 and 
100-18, it was no wonder. In 1932 they 
ittended the Olympics in Los Angeles 
but could drum up only three games 
during the entire trip. On the way 
home they defeated a Prince Rupert, 
B.C., male team, 32-26 


They Licked the Best inthe U.S. 


But just as Edmonton began to think 
the Grads infallible, the Durant 
Okla., Cardinals, came to town in June 
1933: This was the first North Ameri 
can championship playoff Whereas 
Underwood Trophy games required 
only that the contestants be state 

r provincial champions, the Nort! 
American series pitted the United 
States champions against the Canadian 
cnampions 

lhe Cardinals won in three straight 

imes ilthough the Grads foug! 

nely and, in the final match, tied the 


core three times in the last tw 





nutes before losing, 45-43 

Actually, the beating stimulated the 
Grads although various pessimists pre 
dicted tl 


sports writer said as much the 


iat they were throug! A Ca 


next spring when Calgary Beavers lost 
provincial playoff game to Grads 


t i mere thirteen points The next 
ek P s ris routed the Be 
19 
| | ted States he ‘ 
5 ! I) int t ed 
I I ty is had buult their reput 
oni beating second-rate teams age 


Pag 
ptiy challenged the entire U.S. A 
Let the I » Amateur Athletic 


I ym pick the tea ind we'll 


rid :, 
In May the Chicago Spencer-Coals 
challenged the Grads for the Under 
vood ‘I rophy Edmonton won in two 


games, one by a 100-39 score In June 
the Grads met Tulsa, Okla., Stenog 
raphers for the 1934 North American 
championship. The Tulsans inciuded 


five All-Americans, averaged two inches 
taller and fifteen pounds heavier than 
the Grads and had just beaten Durant 
the 1933 winner. Edmonton took the 
title in three straight games This 
silenced the critics 

Page has always refused to name a 
“best’’ Grad pl iver or team. ‘It was 





GAME AND RUBBER!... 


NOW LET YOUR 


GUESTS ENJOY 





THE “PRIME FLAVOR” 





COFFEE 


MAXWELL HOUS 


19 THE COFFEE FOR YOu 





‘LET’S BREAK OFF FOR COFFEE” 
means rich delight when it’s 
Maxwell House. . . expertly blended 
from “Prime Flavor’ coffees and 
Radiant Roasted to capture all the 
delicious goodness. You’l! find 
Maxwell House heartily satisfying. 


Make it your regular coffee. 


£Y 
Good to the Last Drop 4) ’ 


A Product of General Foods 
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More men use Schick Electric Shavers than any other make, 





ET's face it. Ever since the new Schick 2 holder on the bathroom shelf). Take off tl engine at 300 mph, which never falters « te 
L me ¢ Oo! irfews rt weeks ago nes to} and there it is the most talked about as this new Ss ch yreezes thre n whisker! 
pec ri r¢ one maybe even expecting shaver since Colonel Schick invented the first tougher tl S s of stee 
on er the Cl mas tree. In that man’s one. Let him finger its sleek, trim les and But w é be m« interested s how 
world he lives in, the word gets around fast admire its jewel-like beauty. close it shaves. Just try to find a sign of s e 
ranean grter p a earctiaendiggnte 7 3 Exclusives with the Schick “25” =n en ~eienissiighiiae 
next to one for keeps. Thi where you come But only when he begins to shave w € . 14 Day Money-Back Trial 
in Christmas mo ing with a new Schick ‘25’. preciate vi e€ give m: Super-Honed He has 14 days after Christmas t ike ul ; 

. having heads, honed anew sh ess ve min \ our dealer about the oney-ba 
New Caddie Case—New Beauty combe which press down the skin for centile cote esis. it ah iden aah Gebel, Cine 
Now here’s what you do. Let him get a good shaves, guiding each whisker into place no Shops in principal cities. Only $31.95. Trade-in 
look at that handsome black-and-silver Caddie matter how it grows; and the Hi-Power Motor of $5 allowed for any electric shaver, any con- 
Case (it’s more than a travel case—it’s a handy which moves twice as fast as an airplane dition. Schick (Canada) Limited, Toronto, Ont: 
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THE TASTE THAT TAKES 
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tins 79¢ to $3.00 
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ISCUIL 
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first the rich full- 


74” Canadian Sherry—you're 


When you sovour 
bodied flavour of 
made from grapes that were 


tasting a wine 


crushed at least four years before. 

Wines can't be manufactured—they’re grown. 
74" Canadian Sherry, like any other wine, must 

be grown on the vine. Then, for four years the 

oaken 
that 

More 


wine from those grapes ages in small 
bouquet 
Proof? 


Sherry is sold in Canada than 


casks, slowly developing the 


Canadians enjoy in a 
'74" 


any other premium sherry! 


sherry. 


Canadian 


So soon, tonight, faste why! Taste this finest of 


Canadian sherries—serve it to your 


friends. Once you do, you'll 


never be without it. 


SINCE 1674 





PEEK FREAN’S 7777S 


to friends you wish 
to compliment. 


Oh your "able 


The finest of fine biscuits 
—in colourful 
Presentation Tins. 


MADE BY 


PEEK FREAN’S 


A ahons of; uous Hiheuilg” 


alw iyvS a teal effort : he says "We 
were often up against better individual 
players but tney never played i unit 
the way we did.”’ 

The teams of tne Thirties gave 
Edmonton some of its greatest sporting 
thrills. One was on the night of June 
19 s6. The El Dor ido Lion Oilers ol 
Arkansas were in town seeking thi 
Underwood Trophy. ,Edmonton par 
ticularly wanted to win this series 
because several of the Lion-Oilers were 
ex-members of the Durant Cardinals 
that humbled the Grads in 1933. It 
was a three-out-of-five series 

“We'll take them in four games at 
the most,”’ said the Lion-Oilers smugly 


appe: ured that they 
ime, 44-40 


and for a while it 


might. They won the first g 


In the second game they led, 35-33, in 
the dying moments. But they hadn't 
reckoned on the traditional Grad 


| finish. 


Noel MacDonald, who'd already 
| scored € ighteen points, hroke loose and 
tied the scare. The fans roared with 
new hope. ‘The Grads laced the air 
with passes. MacDonald had the ball 
again. There was no time to pass; she 
snapped a shot from about thirty-five 
feet out. Just as the timer’s horn 
sounded the ball trickled into the 
basket. Grads 37, El Dorado 35. In 





| and 


trom Cl 


the bedlam that followed MacDonald 
slumped on the court. A 
helped her to the dressing roum. 

“Il didn’t the the 
papers reported,” said recently. “I 
was just too tired to move my si 

That game broke E] Dorado’s heart 
Edmonton took the next the 
Underwood Trophy. 


teammate 


faint, way news 
she 

' 
legs 


two and 


Victory Roused the Poets 
last four years of 
Players came 
now, 
to the 
They 
Berlin 
took from 
various European opponents. London 
England, took the worst 
drubbin: 

By 1940 


So it went for the 
the Grads’ caree 

went, Page, white 
affectionately known as 
And still the 
the 1936 Olympics in 


nine 


and 
haired was 
*“Papa”’ 
girls. Grads won. 
attended 
straight games 
Pioneers 
100 , 
the RCAF 
Edmonton’s Arena and the 
banded in June When 
realized it was really losing 


was using 
Grads dis 
Edmonton 
them, all the 


old-time hero worship welled up again 


Six thousand people attended the final 
game igainst Chicago Queen Anne 
Aces Grads won the game, 62 


Then there were telegrams, banquets 


and speeches Several Alberta poets 
wrote verses about the team. \ song 
writer dedicated a ballad to then Phe 
Underwood Trophy was theirs to kéep 

They retired like champions. In the 
final season they won twenty consecu 
tive games They scored on thirt 
eight percent of their field shots and 

ty-eight percent of their free throw 
Th A nt e, on b 

nt ! imbe \ 

r I t ( tl 
t ne 

The games ere over but the legend 
lived on. In 1950 a Canadian P poll 
voted the Grads Canada’s best basket 
ball tear f the first half century. hl 
1955 Percy Page was named to the 


newly established Canadian sports hall 


ot tame And every five 
Grads relive the past at an E 


years, the 
dmonton 
reunion 

Last Septen they gathered 


ibe r gain 


ind small towns all over the 

The 
len, policemen, 
and bank n 


are mothers, a few are 


ties 


Canadian west yirls are now mal 
firemen, 
Many 
grandmothers 


touched a basketball 


ried to salesn 


railwaymen anagers 
and most haven't 
for at least fifteen years but for 
days they were the toast of Edmonton 
again. 
There were luncheons, teas, a ban- | 


a tew 
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EAN'S 


No need go through 
that “last minute night- 
mare’ —start her on a 
set of Wallace Ster- 
ling. A few pieces at 
Christmas—other 
pieces on birthdays, 
onr verscries—and 
she'll table 


service to be proud of 


have a 


forever! 
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"HEY! you NEED 
A COUGH DROP 
THAT REALLY 
WORKS !” 












The only 
cough drops medicated... 
with throat-soothing ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub for fast relief of coughs due 
to colds or smoking 
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quet, gifts, free movie and football 
tickets for every woman. But perhaps 
the best day was the Saturday after 
noon that John Michaels, a colorful 
Edmonton philanthropist, threw a 
picnic for the Grads, their families and 
few close friends. The Grads gave 
the Pages a silver tray and for three 
hours they relaxed and reminisced. 

One match in particular kept creep 
ing into the conversation, probably be 
cause it typifies everything in the 
Grads’ career: the team effort, the 
suspense, the fighting finish, the adula 
tion of the fans. As the Grads talked 
about it, that night of June 1, 1935 

ime to life again. . 

Edmonton is in an uproar this night 
Che Tulsa Stenos are back in town, bid 
ding for the North American champion 
ship. Grads won the first game, 53-49 
lulsa took the second by an identical 
score. Grads edged out a third-game 
win by seven points. Now 5,667 bell 
voiced Edmontonians have shouldered 
into the arena for game number four 

Stenos lead, 13-9, at the end of the 
first quarter. Grads lead, 21-20, at the 
half. Tulsa is ahead, 31-29, by three 
quarter time and there is no joy in 
Kkdmonton. 

Now it is 38-38 late in the fourth 
quarter The referee calls a double 
foul. The Grads’ Etta Dann steadies, 
iims and makes it 39-38 on her fre« 
throw. The crowd howls. Tulsa’s 
flashy Frances Dunlap, who already 
has fifteen points, steps forward for her 
shot. She kneels, waiting for silence. 
Still the crowd chatters. Finally the 
black-and-gold-clad Grads step to the 
sidelines with uplifted arms and hush 
the fans. Dunlap ties the score. 

A Tulsa girl goes to the bench with 
her fourth personal foul, enough to dis 
qualify her for the game Three 
Tulsans are now disqualified. The 
Stenos brought only seven players and 
so are now playing four girls to Edmon 
ton’s five. But they’re taller heavier 
girls and one of them is Dunlap. 

One minute and twenty-five seconds 
to play. Score still tied. Page gambles: 
he replaces dependable Mabel Munton 
with Margaret MacBurney, whose 
shooting has been off tonight. The 
Grads uncork a barrage of passes 
Suddenly MacBurney has the ball in 
her favorite spot, the Tulsa corner 
Grads 41, Tulsa 39. 

The spectators groan. Noel Mac 
Donald, who has scored sixteen points, 
xoes out of the game with her fourth 
foul. There is silence, broken only by 
MacDonald’s sobs. Tulsa’s free throw 


misses Edmonton breathes again. 
Another Grad penalty and another 
Tulsa free throw. It’s Dunlap again, 


scoring her seventeenth point. Grads 
11, Tulsa 40. 


Ten seconds to play. Tulsa’s Gene 
Langerman is disqualified. Three 
Stenos remain on the floor—but one is 
Dunlap. Then, an instant before the 


end, little Babe Belanger dribbles the 
ball through the exhausted Tulsans 
ind scores. Grads 43, Tulsa 40. 

For fifteen minutes the arena seethes 
with fiving hats, shredded programs 
ind the hoarse chant, ““We want the 
Grads.”” The weary champions come 
ut to stand on a bench before their 
idoring city Last of all comes Page 

irrying a grinning Babe Belanger 

Afterward there were letters, tele 
grams and congratulations from every 
one, including Prime Minister R. B 
Bennett. But it took an Edmonton 
woman, who was knocked down in the 
post-game crush and sent to the doctor 
with a misplaced vertebra, to sum it 
up and, incidentally, express the sent 
ments of anyone who ever played with, 
or watched, the Grads 

Oh well,’’ she sighed, as they put 
her neck in a plaster cast, “the game 
was worth it!” 


London Letter fighting men who lost their lives in the It was useless to say 





No Someone 


Hitler war for large once said that Sir Jocelyn had a whin 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 sums from anyone we won't of iron That is not at all a bad way of 
take a large man or putting it 

company We it in shil We asked him if he had consulted the 
that what Garibaldi really said was, lings and half the police Dean of St. Paul’s, and Josh assured u 
“God save England!”’ the firemen, the the miners that he had We asked him why the 
Now we come down to more modern the cotton workers, the Boy Scouts, the memorial would be erected in St 
times when, a couple of years ago, Sir ch ips in the services and so on Clen Paul’s and not t the Abbey He 
Jocelyn gathered a few of us together in Davies, the leader of the Liberal Party replied that there was already an em 

the House of Commons and asked us to has agreed to ittes So pire memorial in the Abbey 
join him in a great project has Anthony for the he idea had come to him on that 
“This is my plan,”’ he said I want Labor Party int Alfred id Saturday night in the Blitz when 
raise money to erect in St Paul’s Bosso1 and Bev fro! ti is a volunteer fire in. he watched the 
Cathedral a memorial to the empire Tories fla me e me ‘ and nearer t St 


— Fly the Family 


to Europe...at Reduced Fares 
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via luxurious 


TCA Super Constellation 


Finest ... Fastest ... Most Frequent Flights 


What a wonderful idea! Christmas in Britain on 
Europ . either with the home folk on vicist: the 


ty festivities of Old World capitals .. . a never-to 
be-torgotten holiday. 


And what wonderful luck! New TCA Trans-Atiantic 
Family Fares combine with low Off-Season Fares to 
ve you rock-bottom reductions on finest, fastest 


trans-Atlantic travel. You're there overnight plenty 
of time to visit durit t! school \ tion 

Free TCA stopovers let you sce the most places on o1 
cket Switch routes comin back " see Scotland 
I route to | ndor nd lreland I urnil S ht 
ld rid tics on trip to and f R ! PCA 
wooks you in Canada to anv place 1 the world.) 
Book space early! For TCA Super Constellation is 
tin most sought-after wccommod tion ICTOS the 
Atlantic. Choice of luxurious First Class or comfort 
ble. economical Air Tourist 





SAVE WITH FAMILY FARES 


TCA Trons-Atiantic Family Fore 


s ful fore Part er ond ct ve betwee y a 25 ' 
get $300 reduction for First Class + i trig r $200 reduct { 
t Round Trip. Childre Jer 12, half f hildre ler 
10 of normal fore 


SAVE WITH OFF-SEASON FARES 


Sample Savings: TORONTO-LONDON round trip 





November Ist M 3] 


Husband, Wife, and 12-year-old-child 


s Normal R nd Trip Fore 2.219. 4¢ 
Fare & Off-Seo Reduct $1,490. 4 
SAVING $729.00 

orm Round Trip Fare $1,653. 

y Fore & Off-Seas Reduct $1195.06 
SAVING $538.00 


GOING FOR CHRISTMAS? Be sure to book early 








See your Travel Agent, Railway Ticket Office, or local TCA Office — 
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Presto Steam or Dry Iron—the 
only tap water iron with exclusive 
Scorch Preventer. Light, perfectly 
balanced—cuts ironing time in 
half. Now your choice of colored 
handles—yellow, pink, blue, 
green or black. 











The makers of these famous 
Presto Products offer you 
introductory savings on their 
New “‘Heat-Seal’’ Stainless 
Steel Cookware with the 
lifetime guarantee. 


save $37 5 
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GIFTS FOR HIM 
(to give to HER!) 





The ultra new PRESTO 
Cooker, in beautiful 
styling, saves up to 
75% cooking time. 
Safe, speedy, econo- 
mical ... cooks even 
less expensive foods 
perfectly, retaining all 


the nutritional values. 


Presto Electric Skillet. This 
portable beauty is four appli- 
ances in one... fries, braises, 
bakes, casseroles! Plugs in 


anywhere for controlled heat 
on the spot. 
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To everyone’s surprise, shillings from 
the “little chaps” built a new memorial 


Paul’s. Office buildings were crashing 
into ruins and the whole sky was an 
angry red. The City of London, with 
the Guildhall as its centre, had become 
an inferno but, as if some mystic un 
seen hand had been raised against 
them, the flames just failed to reach the 
cathedral. 

“We'll get the money,”’ said Jocelyn 
“Tt will be just the ordinary blokes 
who'll give it to us.’’ He further in 
formed us that the committee would 
meet from time to time to study the 
progress report and to pool ideas 
Meantime, with our permission (what 
ever that meant), he had secured the 
services of two or three people outside 
the political world who would give 
their services free. 

I forget which one of us said, “Let’s 
hope we raise the money before there’s 
a third world war to commemorate.” 
But it expressed our secret doubts. 

The months rolled on. Every now 
and then Sir Jocelyn summoned us 
to a meeting and, with his volunteer 
treasurer by his side, would report, 
“Here’s a cheque for two pounds four 
shillings from the Beamsville Fire 
Brigade. The Uplington Police Station 
has sent us two pounds six shillings. 
And here’s three shillings from an ex 
serviceman with no legs.”’ 


Let the Moguls Pay? 


No one could have failed to be 
touched by this story of little people 
moved by a great spirit, but when we 
thought of the thousands of pounds 
needed to conclude the project it 
seemed to our mundane minds that we 
would have to go to more substantial 
sources. What about a dinner in the 
Commons? We could invite the chair 
men or managing directors of the big 
industrial companies. 

“We don’t want their money,”’ said 
Sir Jocelyn. “It must come from the 
ordinary chaps, in driblets.” 

But finally we wore him down and 
persuaded him to hold the dinner, on 
the condition that the big boys of the 
City should only be asked for guaran 
tees. If they would make these it 
would then be possible to put the con 
struction of the memorial in hand. And 
anyway, what would it matter where 
the money came from? 

So the seduction dinner took place 
and the moguls of industry and finance 
proved friendly and co-operative. The 
cynic might say that big firms usually 
have a fund for supporting worthy 
projects and, in the end, the only loser 
would be the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer who would have that much 
less from income tax. 

But their generosity should not be 
dismissed so cynically. It is an admir 
able thing that the world of industry 
and finance should recognize its re 
sponsibility to the spiritual realm. In 
the case of this empire war memorial 
their guarantees made a certainty of 
what had only been a dream. 

When the dinner had ended and it 
was time for our guests to depart Sir 
Jocelyn rose to his feet and expressed 
our gratitude to the victims. “It was 
good of you to come,” said Josh, “and 
we enjoyed having you. But I will tell 
you here and now that we will not call 
on you for a single penny of your 
guarantees. We are going to finance 
this out of the shillings and _ half 
crowns of the people.” 

The moguls smiled indulgently. It 
was not the first time they had heard 
that old sweet song. And I must say 
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that we who were Sir Jocelyn’s friends 
felt that we were listening to something 
pretty close to a false prospectus. 

When the guests had gone Clement 
Davies, like a good Liberal and non 
conformist, pointed out that the dinner 
must have been a pretty costly affair 
and it would hardly be proper to charge 
it to the memorial fund. 

“Very well,”’ said Sir Jocelyn, “‘let’s 
For once we overruled hin 
Then we 


toss for it.”’ 
and we all shared the cost. 
went out on the terrace and cooled off 
in the light of a full moon. 

‘We received two pounds fifteen 
shillings today from a home for dis 
abled ex-servicemen,”’ said Josh, “and 
they said that they would get up a 
whist drive and send us some more.” 

No one spoke. The only sound was 
the river murmuring its way to the sea. 


THE MONTHS PASSED and fron 
time to time the committee met to hear 
the progress report. The story was the 
same each time. The shillings and half 
crowns were coming in, but it still 
seemed only a matter of time until the 
guarantors would have to cough up 
Then one day we received word fron 
Sir Jocelyn that there would be a 
celebration dinner in which the chief 
guest would be the Dean of St. Paul’s 
I asked him what we were celebrating 


“Didn’t I tell you?’ he said. ““We’ve 
got the money 
So we gathered once more in a 


private dining room at Westminster 
and Lucas opened the meeting by 
announcing that the full sum needed 
twenty thousand pounds—was now in 
the hands of the treasurer. Work would 
start right away. “It is due to you 
chaps,” he said. ‘You were simply 
wonderful. I never could have done 
this without your support.” 

It takes a lot to make a politician 
blush but something very like it was on 
the cheeks of Clem Davies, Alfred 
Bossom, Anthony Greenwood and my 
self. If we had been oil paintings we 
could hardly have done less toward 
raising the money. However each of us 
had had an opportunity to ease our 
consciences by making speeches in 
which we attributed everything to the 
crazy loon who had dreamed a dream 
As for the guarantees of the business 
moguls, not one penny was called from 
them. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s was in good 
form and expressed the gratitude of the 
hierarchy of the cathedral. He even 
invited us to come some day and climb 
the steps to the dome, but even Siz 
Jocelyn showed no enthusiasm for that 
ordeal 

Instead we fell to discussing the ugly 
buildings which were rising from the 
ruins adjoining the cathedral. As a 
famous architect, Sir Alfred Bosson 
was particularly scathing about the 
ugly hand of materialism. A sudden 
light came into Sir Jocelyn’s eye 
“Don’t you think we ought to set up a 
committee to look into this?’ 

We were saved by the gon the 
division bells of the House started to 
ring and we had to go up and vote 

And we didn’t return—we knew it 
wasn’t safe * 
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The Crafty Crow 
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spurred by compiaints from farmers, 
once checked crow stomach contents 
through all seasons of the year and 
reported that ilthough fifty percent ol 
his food was grain, the rest consisted of 
insects, carrion, wild fruits and weed 
seeds The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service gathered more than two thou 
sand crow stomachs and came up with 
listinctly statistics Two 
thirds of crow dinners, the service said, 


pro-« row 


were made up of destructive agri 
cultural pests. In Canada it is more 
than twenty years since the federal 
Department of Agriculture thought it 
worth while examining crow depreda 
tions “It is now recognized,’ says 
Dr. Douglas Clarke, supervisor of the 
Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests’ wildlife management section, 
“that massive control measures of crow 
populations are hardly justified.” 

In official quarters then, the young 
crow may almost claim to be popular 
but he is condemned by people who see 
his parents calmly pirating the nest of a 
goldfinch or robin in the back garde n. 
The unofficial view 
official at the moment, so the crow 


outweighs the 


can’t expect any early easing of the 
blitzkrieg against him 

Perhaps the final indignity inflicted 
on him is that he is occasionally eaten 
by mankind. Crow banquets have 
been held in southern American states 
the birds are plucked, then boiled for 
several hours) and crows are 0« 
casionally offered in markets in poorer 
parts of the U.S. But it’s difficult to 
find anybody in Canada who has tried 
a crow dinner. The term “‘to eat crow,” 
denoting a humbling and unpleasant 
experience, doesn’t encourage people 
to sample the dish. “I’ve been told 
that crow meat tastes something like 
that of a loon, and is just as strong and 
tough,’” says Jack Heise, a Toronto 
sportsman. 

Because the crow survives and multi 
plies in the face of the most persistent 
and calculated persecution, it is often 
theorized that he must have, figura 
tively speaking, the strength of a lion, 
the longevity of a Methuselah and the 
guile of an Odysseus. The facts ar 
that the crow is a rather undistin- 
guished black bird of about two pounds 
in weight, who has no fleetness of wing 
and whose beak and claws would hardly 
scare a small screech owl. His voice 
resembles a rusty nail being pulled 
from a board. He usually raises one 
small family a year. As a pet he may 
live twenty years, but in his wild state 
he’s lucky to last ten. 

His family 
cludes a vast number of birds spread 


‘called Corvidase in 


across most of the world, such as 
Cornish choughs, daws, jays, nut 
crackers, pies, ravens and rooks. In 
North America two sub-families are 
represented—-jays and magpies, and 
ravens, crows, pinon jays and nut 
crackers There are small regional 
variations among the crows on this 
continent, caused mainly by birds 
being changed to suit restricted sur 
roundings The eastern, or common 
crow (which is found everywhere is 
hardly distinguishable from the south 
ern, Florida, western and northwestern 
crows. Only the fish crow shows major 


He is 


speaks with a distinctly more nasal 


variations slightly smaller 
accent and is found mainly along the sea 
coast from New England to eastern 
Texas. He is often recognizable inland 
by his habit of taking hard-shelled 
molluses, like clams, to a height and 
dropping them on rocks or stones to 
crack their hard shells in readiness for a 
meal. 
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The real reasons for the common 
crow’s astonishing success in Nort} 
America are extremely simple: he’s 
tough and resourceful and his sol 
habitat is farmland. Since the develop 
ment of the continent has hinged on the 
opening up of arable land, the crow’ 
territory has been tailor-made for hin 

But his own peculiar qualities h 


been important He has a cast 

stomach which welcomes practicall 
anything from’ sprouting corn t 
horses’ eyes. In Greek times he fol 


lowed the armies and ate Persians. He 

been seen frolicking in the snow in the 
Laurentians in February and ridin 
ice floes down the Hudson in Marcl 
He seems to have a supreme talent for 
adapting himself not only to loca 
conditions but to emergencies. When 
attacked by a hawk, he may dive 
swittly, duck behind a telegraph pol 
ind then lead the hawk in a fruitless 
circular chase until he finally flies away 
in disgust. 

For thousands of years the crow has 
impressed mankind with his sagacity 
Cicero pointed this up when he said 
“Cornicum oculos confixerit’’ (‘‘He put 
out the eyes of crows’’), to get the ide: 
across of a man who possessed enoug! 
energy and cunning to outwit the bird 
The _ bird’s 
black plumage and his ghastly, tuneless 


craftiness, his funereal 
cries have combined to make him an 
object of superstitious awe as well 
At propitious times the croak of 

raven (a close relative) has inspired 
terror in a dozen countries. The a} 
pearance of a crow flying singly in 
Europe and England—and even in 
Canada—has caused people to cross 
themselves, or their thumbs, to spit 
after the bird or to throw something at 
it—all in an effort to avert a mass of 
evil consequences. In medieval Eng 
land a crow sitting on a house roof was 
believed to be a death omen 


A Montgomery in Feathers 


But if his secrecy, caution and 
cunning—none of them lovable quali 
ties—have helped make him one of the 
least-liked birds in history, these same 
qualities have prompted a mass of 
often fascinating legends. For instance 
he is fancifully supposed to be a 
linguist, speaking his own language 
and understanding man’s as well. He’s 
alleged to be a jurist, administering 
justice through crow courts of law. He’s 
spoken of as a militarist who uses 
sentries, and generals his armies like 
Montgomery He’s been reported i 
pull up winter iishing lines to get hin 
self a fish dinner. A U.S. crow hunte1 
Bert Popowski, recently stated that 
once crows located a freshly sown hill of 
corn, they “paced off”’ the distance to 
the next hill and dug again for seed 

Crow courts of justice pe rh ips the 
biggest chestnut in ornithology are 
mentioned in nearly every report on th« 
crow and many people seriously believe 
that crows who transgress the code are 
summarily executed by a committee 
colleagues 

This theory isn’t supported by the 
scientists, largely because it confound 
most modern thought on animal bi 
haviorism and intellect One of 
few bird experts to actually Set 
“crow court’”’ was T. Gilbert Pearson 
former chief of the Audubon Societ 
Pearson was watching crows returnins 
to a winter roost in the middle west 
one evening when he saw seven bird 
furiously attacking a colleague he 
strength of the persecuted bird was al 
but spent when I first sighted hin 
Pearson reported, ‘“‘and when, a m¢ 
ment later, the fleeing one sustained 
parti ularly vic ious onslaught he begat 
to fall 
dropped dead at Pearson’s 


The persec uted crow 
teet but 


although he described the incident 
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fully he never offered a_ theoretical 
explanation. 

The famous Canadian naturalist, = 
Ernest Thompson Seton, was quite | a eiftt oFfF beauty. —— 


positive that crows ran their entire 


lives on military lines. He claimed he | . 
knew crow leaders, or “‘generals,”’ very | and r= | jJCOyYv FO REVER 


well and that they exerted rigid control 











over their vast hordes of subordinates ——— 
He noted young crows being disciplined ~ , em 
n platoons The “army” theory — 
prompted Dr. Bill Gunn, field repre N 
ntative of the Toronto Field Natural e os 

sts’ Club, to comment recently that a 

e ; | ‘ te 
crow general ‘“‘would have to work on |} om, % vs =~ j 
the ground at a desk cluttered with a \ NY A 

- rm 
t ‘lephones, merely to keep control. —<— a =~ 
™ 

But, in spite of such expert discourage JA = 
nent, the tendency to attribute human a Yfr{ ° 


Y \ ~\ —_ - 
qualities to crows persists. f ly \ i uU G G A CG E- 


‘If only we could translate crow 
peech,’” lamented an American orni- 
thologist some years ago. Whether or 
not crows speak to one another intel- 
ligently is a recurrent topic of discussion 
imong ornithologists. In their gigantic 
flocks crows keep up a conversational 
squawking, resembling the second hour 
of a successful cocktail party Seton 
nsisted he could translate crow speec h. 
He claimed they could express ‘on 
guard,” “a gun,” “‘a hawk,” “great 
danger,’ and “‘scatter for your lives.”’ 





Even as a pet the crow is usually 
ynly popular with his owner. Jonathan 
Swift mentions a couple of the crow’s 
close relatives in his Description of a 


Salamander 


As pyes and daws are often il 
iC 


Christian names like a child 


The pet crow’s biggest enemy is the 
next-door neighbor who may have had 
his false teeth, his watch or his specta 
cles stolen; as long as it glitters, the crow 
will freight it off to some secret hiding 
place. But thieving is only half the 
burden the neighbor bears. Pet crows 
love picking choice flowers, or pulling 
out all the pegs along a line of washing 
ind cawing raucously and long. If the 
neighbor is a cat lover, apoplexy is only 
i step away when a domesticated crow 
is seen sneaking up on a slumbering 
household feline and dettly wrenching 
out a beakful of whiskers. 

Joe, a young crow from Paris, Ont 
owned by Sgt.-Gunner Art Shaw of the 
RCAF, played hob with the neighbors’ 
nerves while his owner was overseas 
during the war. He perfected a system 
of detaching windshield wipers fron 
cars and fleeing with them before 
startled motorists could leap from their 


seats 


Crow owners, wishing to argue the 
ntelligence of their pets, can point out 


that crows suffer from almost human 
emotions. They often fly into violent 
rages at the sight of a bald head, plus 





fours, white dogs or cyclists. One at 
tacked a_ fifteen-month-old Toronto 
baby in her pram for no apparent 
reason and another repeatedly strafed 


pa. : R THE SMARTEST trees town tl tmas Jl see 
funeral processions at Toronto’s Mount Se 2 soa 
no Oe 


glowing Chromatic colors—Burma-Danube-Matador 


Pleasant Cemetery until shot down. 
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One of the paradoxes of the crow is 








that, as a pet, he becomes completely | or be given and. your gift of Skyway stays new forever. thanks t - - . 
domesticated, pointedly ignoring his | enero: tlemsned euiete Ghens noche neart $ a. ;, 
wild brethren. He is one of the few wild 
birds that can be tamed and safely re- matchable Jeep chrome Travelgard lockware an 
leased. Only during one short period new Liftomatic hinges help to make Skyway l ge 
early in a wild crow’s life is_ this the gift of gifts this Yuletide i . 
tendency to accept domesticity dis \ ul i ggage 
played His parents seem to realize °G. F. Goodrics ' : 
this weakness and harass him un | 
See Skywoy wherever good ggoge is sold . . 


mercifully if he tries to make friends 
with anybody 

By September the crows that have 
nested in Canada begin to drift south 
to warmer weather. The great south CANADA'S SMARTEST LuGGaGE 
ward movement becomes a flood A 
Toronto veterinarian and crow hunter, 
Dr. Alan Secord has watched crows 
passing overhead in Ontario for five 
days, dawn till dusk, with never a 
break in the line of flight. In 1945 
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One night the trees blew up and three 
hundred thousand crows went with them 


Toronto Field Naturalists’ Club mem 


ber reported a crow flight which 
“covered the sky’’ from horizon to 
horizon The birds empty out of 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche 


wan and Alberta. There is no definite 
route of flight, although millions funnel 
avoid 


Toronto to crossing 


By October most 


west 
Lake Ontario. 
reached their destinations, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri, where 
unploughed cropfields offer a banquet 


past 
have 


usually in 


of waste seeds. 

Like many other birds, the crow con 
gregates in winter for safety and this is 
where his unpopularity really 
up with him. In his vast numbers he is 
prey 


l 
catcnes 


to three of his greatest 
and disease. 


decimates 


an easy 
enemies man, owls 
Tuberculosis occasionally 
flocks. The great 
lethal, being 
night, but he has a distinctly unsettling 
effect on any group of birds which he is 
in the process of eating. Fortunately 
for the crow, the owl isn’t very bright, 
in spite of his fabled reputation. Often 
he’s dumb enough to be found in the 


horned owl isn’t as 


satisfied with a crow a 


morning near the scene of last night’s 
supper The 
quickly gather to hotfoot him into the 
next county. 

Ironically, not only 
fail to kill the owl but he puts on such a 
hysterical display getting rid of him 
that hunters have been quick to exploit 
his lack of self-control They 
papier-maché—or stuffed—owls on poles 
or in trees, then hide and 
the attacking with 
buckshot 


irate crow survivors 


does the crow 


fasten 


mow down 


crows storms of 


He Knows All the Angles 


hunting, because it offers a 
good sporting challenge, is spreading 
fast and has disciples as dedicated as 
fly fishermen or golfers. An American 
crow hunter recently shot his way 
through Ontario and Quebec and bag 
three thousand When ex 
perienced hunters like Alan 
Secord go hunting, they usually take 
with them a portable blind big enough 
to conceal two men, camouflage cloth 
ing, a sackful of decoy owls and crows 
and possibly some live decoys. 

But the hunter’s most cunning ploy 
is that he is able to speak the crow 
“language”’ fluently. By using a crow 
call—a tube of wood or plastic from 
three to six inches long—he fools the 
crows into thinking that one of their 
kind is in trouble. Operating the call 


*Crow 


ged birds. 


crow 


described as “trying to grunt, croak 
and whistle, all at the same time’’—is 
so complicated that novice callers 


often complain of strained stomach 
muscles. It takes years of practice to 
operate the instrument convincingly. 

According to Secord, the crow is good 
sport. “He’s cunning, evasive and 
plentiful. He knows all the angles. If 
you make a bad call, you might as well 
go home.”” The Toronto Anglers and 
Hunters Association provides members 
with the use of a skeet-shooting range 
so they can get in training for crow 
killing. Usually a mid-summer crow 
hunting expedition is organized by the 
association, but elsewhere in Canada, 
crow hunting is rarely more than casual 
weekend sport. In the United States, 
however, an annual crow hunters’ con 
vention promotes the pastime by 
selecting for “the skilful 
crow slayer in the world.”” And public 
library shelves reveal a growing litera 
ture on the subject 

The crow hunters, for all their blood 


honor most 
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thirsty enthusiasm, don’t really dislike 
him a sporting 
He isn’t always 
consideration by 


They give 
chance to get away 

treated with 
others. Oklahoma City was once beset 
by crows who used the city ’s trees as an 
enormous dormitory What with the 
noise and the guano, Mayor 
Frank Martin finally could stand it no 
He bought three thousand dol 
and had it 
These 


the crow 


such 


John 


longer 
lars’ worth of dynamite 
made into hundreds of bombs 
were suspended in the dormitory trees 
by day and detonated in one massive 
blast at night. A gang of twelve men 
spent the following day shoveling up 
But though this 
con 


ten thousand bodies. 
experiment was racked up as a 
siderable success, it hardly compared 
with a slaughter carried out at Rock 
ford, Ill., when a bombing killed off 
three hundred and twenty-eight thou 
sand crows 
Dynamiting the 
Canadian custom because crows don’t 


birds is not 


congregate here in enormous flocks 
during their summer stay. But they’re 
pursued, just the same The St 


Catharines Fish and Game Protective 


Association once organized a_ large 
crow hunt intended to “bring down 
every crow in sight in the district 


Four carloads of hunters set off in four 


directions. They fired hundreds of 
shots but downed less than a dozen 
birds 

At Fonthill, Ont a crow trap 


measuring seventy-five feet by twenty 
six feet was built to wipe out flocks of 
slaughterhouse 


crows frequenting a 
refuse dump on the farm of a local 
butcher, H. J. Dougherty. The trap 


was billed in the having 
capacity of ‘“‘one thousand crows a day” 
but dfter it caught only fifty crows in 
the first week, nothing more was heard 
of it 
The 
eyes peeled for traps, he 
his food carefully, too. Poison is still 
liberally 
sown grain. 
though it doesn’t save the 
a big factor i 


press as 


keep his 


watch 


crow must not only 


must 


used to prevent crows eating 
It’s a good deterrent ever 
unpoisoned 
grain and will never be 
reducing the bird’s numbers 

Canadian farmers put up with crows 
with a resignation brought about by 
They’ ve 
as whistle stops and have 


frustration seen their scare 


crows used 


fired bushels of twelve-gauge shot at 
birds seemingly always just out of 
range. They’ve seen their sprouting 
corn ripped up and their chickens 
slaughtered One Ontario farmer re 
leased a hen turkey into an orchard 


last summer with her brood of young 
sters; as he tramped back to his house 
he heard two crows calling ex¢ itedly 
He raced back to the turkey in time to 
see two crows flying off with a young 
turkey each 

But Canadian farmers are lucky—at 
least by U.S. standards. In winter the 
Canadian tourist crows not only flee 
south but they congregate with resident 
American gigantic flocks, 
numbering up to a quarter of a million, 
and settle on farmland to endure the 
winter. 

The unpopularity of the crow is such 
that it would need super-salesmen and 
a national promotion 
establish the idea that he’s not such 


crows in 


campaign to 





bad guy after all, and even fulfills a 
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desirable function in nature. For irate 
farmers recalling a_ pillaged chicken 
flock, or for sentimentalists mourning 
the destruction of songbirds, the 
curator of ornithology at Toronto’s 
Royal Ontario Museum, L. L. Snyder, 
sometimes tells a story. Standing at 
his office window one day watching a 
estful of young robins outside, he saw 
a crow fly down and calmly eat the lot 

Says Snyder, ‘“Within two minutes 
of the crow’s departure, the male 
robin was singing as though nothing 
had happened. Later, I even saw him 
standing on the edge of the nest and 


(=> 


ware 


——) © 


Srreeet 


80 


picking up pieces of his former offspring 
and eating them. There is no sentiment 
in nature. Those robins are just 
efficient little machines, performing a 
function—in this case, feeding a crow. 
Indeed, because robins breed pro- 
lifically, we might expect to be over- 
run by them if there were no crows.” 
E. R. Kalmbach, an American orni- 
thologist, once reported to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture: “If the 
crow is definitely a nuisance, then curb 
him. If he’s not, leave him alone.” 
Kalmbach condemned indiscriminate 
nation-wide crow control which, he 


er = 


“eee wr” 


rere, 





‘®beann*” 


argued, was no long-range answer to 
restoring waterfow! or even protecting 
crops and poultry. 

This more sympathetic view of the 
crow is slowly becoming more general. 
Not that it matters. By easily surviv- 
ing man’s most strenuous counter- 
attacks—massed bombing and perpetual 
shooting—nothing can shake the crow’s 
future here now. He has thoroughly 
justified Henry Ward Beecher’s re- 
mark, made sixty years ago: “If men 


wore feathers and wings, a very few of 


them would be clever enough to be 
crows.” * 
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almost equidistant from Boissevain a 
Upham. 

Another four were inmates of 
prison in Montgomery, Ala. Whe: 
one was offered a parole, he turned 
down so he could go on singing. Then 
last July, when the four were returning 
from a singing engagement, they over 
powered the guards and escaped. I{ 
they’re still together today, one tuns 
they’re not singing is Alabamy 
Bound. 

In the SPEBSQSA, members bellow 
just as lustily for Ida! Sweet As Appk 
Cider whether they’re flannel-suited 
bank managers or messenger boys in 
blue jeans. The East York chapter 
in Toronto has singers from seventeen 
to seventy, and they include a post 
man, salesman, artist, fireman, customs 
broker, florist and truck driver. <A 
charter member is forty-five-year-old 
Walter Elliott, the president of a mar 
ket-research firm in Toronto. Every 
fall he invites the whole chapter to his 
cottage for a week-end outing which 
inevitably turns into a two-day sing 
song. 

In Elliott’s chorus is a_ freckled 
downy - cheeked seventeen - year - old 
named Tom Hocking, who last year 
followed his father into the chapter 
It doesn’t matter to Tom that the 
majority of chapter members are fifteen 
to twenty years older than he is. The 
East York chapter rents a small hall 
for meetings, which start soon after 
seven and go on as long as there are 
four men to take the harmony parts 
Members sit in folding chairs facing 
their chorus director, Al Shields. He 
and his brother, George, who is the 
chapter president, learned about music 
from their father, an organist and choir 
master at a city church. When the 
singers make a mistake Al grimaces, 
waves his arms and signals them to 
stop. “C’mon, sound that Gee!’ he 
shouts. ‘Make it go-ing.”’ 

After the chorus singing, George 
Shields picks a man from each section 
of the chorus to form a quartet. The 
foursome, often singing together for the 
first time, sometimes produces good 
harmony, but more frequently there 
are grinding discords. These are ac 
knowledged by sympathetic snickering 
from the audience who then call on 
the chapter’s top quartet. the Tone 
Sifters. 

The first member of this quartet is 
Jimmy Waugh, an honest-to-goodness 
Irish tenor who came to Canada from 
Belfast after the war and works as a 
machine operator in a Toronto factory. 
Next to him is another Irishman, a 
thin-faced carpenter named Eddie Mc 
Veigh, who is lead singer. The quartet 
is completed by baritone Dick Pooley, 
a rosy-faced commercial artist and 
father of three, and Art Cook, a 
curly-haired salesman, who lullabies 
his daughter in a rumbling bass. 

For that melancholy number, I'l! 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen, the 
four men, all about the same height, 
stand close together, knees bent slightly 
and heads inclined as if listening for 
one another’s notes. They sway from 
the hips, and, like choirboys on a 
Christmas card, they raise their heads 
and open their mouths wide for the 
long deep chords. Nobody stars in the 
quartet: voices blend evenly and hand 
or foot movements are carried out 
simultaneously by all four. 

The Tone-Sifters also like to clown 
an act. When they do Ballin’ the Jack, 
they go through the song’s motions 
“Swing your foot way round then bring 
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now that’s what I call ballin’ 
the jack.”’ On the last line tenor Waugh 
gives his shimmy while 
the hall rocks with stamps and whistles. 

The barbershop spirit has overflowed 
into the where SPEBSQSA 
wives, who have played second fiddle 
long enough to like it, have formed 
the Sweet Adelines. Open to all women 
who like barbershop, the organization 
started in the U. S. and spread to 
Canada where five chapters have been 
Although female barbershop 


it back 


version of a 


homes 


formed. 


lacks the resonant quality of male 

harmony, it accommodates the same 

four parts in women’s range. 
Barbershop’s popularity is also re 


flected in the entertainment world. As 
SPEBSQSA quartets become more pol 
they are often paid to sing at 
social gatherings, variety shows and in 
The society permits them 


ished, 


night clubs. 


to sing for money as long as three 
nembers of the quartet live on jobs 


unrelated to music. Many top quartets 


have refused full-time professional ca 
reers because they prefer to sing for 
; 

ove 


Whether 
x not they get plenty of stage experi 
ence through the annual barbershop 
concerts in their home towns. In To 
ronto, two chapters each hold annual 
“Parades” at Massey Hall. 
Chey champion SPEBSQSA 
quartets, and the peak of the program 
they turn it over to the 
iudience to whoop up the old songs. 


foursomes are professional 


one-night 
import 


comes when 


Stranded at a Funeral 


In spite of its professional ambitions 


the concert is often an amateur pro 
luction, with amateur mistakes. A few 
years ago, a Toronto chapter quartet, 
the Tunetwisters, were taking their 


bows when the baritone stepped back 
from the microphone, lost his balance 
and fell plunk into a pool of water that 
was part of Red-faced and 
dripping, he hauled himself out, went 
up to the microphone and cracked 
“Just call ‘Guppy.’ ”’ It was the 
big moment of the show. 

The society 
give their talents and the proceeds from 


the set. 


me 


encourages chapters to 


their shows to worthy organizations 
Two years ago East York chapter 
donated six hundred dollars—all the 
money in its treasury to a cerebral 
palsy fund Soon after, the chorus 


learned it would be competing at the 
1954 convention in Washington, D.C., 
and members had to dig into their own 
pockets to go. 

About this time, the Montreal chap 
ter heard that a Washington airman, 
in Montreal for his grandfather’s fu 


neral, was stranded with only five 
dollars when he missed a free return 
flight in a service plane. They volun 


teered to take him to Washington with 
them, and they did, paying his bills 
With SPEBSQSA members singing 
comes first, although they don’t know 
whether they sing because they’re 
happy or are happy because they sing. 
They get the same pleasant thrill 
whether they’re bouncing to Cruisin’ 
Along in My Old Model T' or sighing 
over Tie Me To Your Apron Strings 
Again. Most barbershop ballads were 
written around the turn of the century 
when barbershop harmony and “heart” 
were popular. For this rea 
son, the barbershop repertoire includes 
many numbers that express a yearning 
for a girl, a mother, 
when everything was happy. 
sentiments spill over in tunes such as 
You Leave a Trail of Broken Hearts, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny and 
When the Maple Leaves Were Falling. 
Although the barbershop craze didn’t 
hit the public and the song writers until 
late in the nineteenth century, the basic 
harmony originated much earlier— in a 


songs 


a place or time 
These 
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barbershop. In Shakespezre’s time, 
barbers doubled as surgeons and their 
shop was identified by a red-and-white 
pole topped with a gilt knob. The pole 


represented the winding of a bandage 


around an arm, previous to blood 
letting: the knob stood for the brass 


basin used for lathering before shaving 
In the days before magazines, ° 
customers passed the time strumming 
stringed instruments provided by the 
The musicians, who could not 


aiting 


barber. 
play different tunes at the same time, 
evolved a four-part harmony which 
other customers could sing. 


Start of the 1955 NASCAR Grand 
new record speed of 130.293 mph 
Champion-equipped Chrysler 300. 





the eighteenth 


Barber-Surgeons’ 


middle of 
the 


In the 
century 
was disbanded 


Com 


pany but the practice 
of music-while-you-wait clung to bar 
bering In the New World English 
settlers brought harmony with then 


and barbershops, which sometimes of 
the only bathtubs billiard 
tables in town, became a meeting plac« 


fered and 
In between gather 
thief 
brigade 


for male residents 
ings of the anti-horse association 
ind the volunteer fire quartets 
met to perfect their harmonies 
Barbershop was at its peak in the 


Nineties Its chords rang through the 





National Race. Tim Flock sets 
in the winning car above, a 


vears of bell skirts, boaters, bicycles and 
handlebar mustaches with songs such 
us When You Were Sweet Sixteen In 
The Good Old Summer Time, Good 
bye My Lady Love I Wonder Who's 
Kissing Her Now, Waiting For the 


Robert E. Lee and Sailing Down the 


Chesapeake Bay. But in World War I 
t was drowned by noisier tunes 
trend that continued into the jazzy 


Cwenties But barbershop was saved 


extinction by a few stubborn 


from 

individuals like Owen C. Cash, the 
Tulsa tax attorney who in 1938 deter 
mined to revive the sweet old harmo 
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up with winter's 
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sunny skies in El Paso’s high, dry, health- 
ful Sunland. Bask in sunshine, ride, hike, 
golf, or sightsee where there's plenty of 
outdoor fun for everyone each warm 


put 





winter day 


o West 





Get a new 

lease on life in the wide 
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Big Bend, White Sands and other scenic 
attractions 
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nie Cash’s revival of barbershop was 
such a sensation that at the third 
meeting of his singing club—attended 
by one hundred and fifty men in a 
Tulsa hotel suite—one of the singers 
looked out the window and saw a traffix 
iam below. He didn’t think anything 
of it until the reporter came to the 


suite and said he’d asked police outside 
The police 
accident; 
“It’s just 


if there’d been an accident 
said there hadn't 


the cars had just stopped 


been an 
some darn fools up there singing,”’ said 
ome cop 
The reporter's story ina Tulsa paper 
was picked up by wire services and in 
weeks SPEBSQSA clubs were 
springing up in cities all over the U. S. 
Although barbershop style remains 


i few 


unchanged, the society has improved 
many of the melodies sung under the 
gaslights Improvements have been 


something un- 
harmonizers of 
is still for 


printed in sheet music 
known to off-the-cuff 
old Although there 
improvising, quartets and choruses use 


room 


these arrangements as the basis of their 
harmony 

One surprising 
shoppers is that Sweet 


fact to new barber 


Adeline 


long 


the favorite of amateur harmonizers 
is outlawed from society competi 
tions because she reeks too much of 


saloons and play-acting drunks. Ten 
years ago SPEBSQSA banned the song, 
whereupon Harry Armstrong, the com 
“Tmagine a group that 
in New York ban 
ning a song because of its connection!”’ 
But the society stuck to its stand, and 


poser, retorted 


meets in a brewery 


a year ago a writer in SPEBSQSA’s 
official organ, The Harmonizer, even 
called Addie ‘‘a musical bawd.”’ 


Religious or patriotic songs, which 


might stir judges’ feelings, are also 
banned But outside of these, any 


number written in the barbershop era 
contest material. Of 
away from the judges, barbershoppers 
continue to sing Sweet Adeline and the 
new generation since the war has intro 


Is good course, 


duced such modern numbers as Dearie 


1950), Down By the Riverside and 
Melody of Love They have even 
invaded the classics for a four-part 


arrangement of Because 
Cummerbunds and Zany Names 
Few of today’s popular hits can be 


suitably Al- 
though it is possible to sing them in 


idapted to barbershop 


four parts, their rhythm, repetitious 
melodies and reliance on accompanl 
ment is in the current hit, Shake, 


rule thern out as good 


Rattle and Roll 


barbershop material However, some 


modern quartets use the old barbershop 


chord. When first starting out in To 
ronto, the Crew Cuts, a foursome now 
among the top recording and stage 


ittended an East 


irtists in the U.S 
York chapter meeting to learn about 
barbershopping. Luckily, they weren't 


interested in because the East 
Yorkers would have had to inform them. 
that “crows.” 


They 


joining 


practically 
few bar bershop 


they were 
could m 
but they 
effects and a 


was miles 


inage a 
used all types of 
rickity-tick”’ 
from barbershop- 


chords 
harmony 
stvle that 
ping 

‘he song style of SPEBSQSA quar- 
tets may the 
of names, uniforms and stage presence 
they follow today’s professionals. Out 
fits of padded jackets, draped pants 
and cummerbunds, and names such as 


be staid, but in matter 


the Atomic Bums of Minneapolis, 
hardly recall the singing barbers of 
the Nineties. Canadian quartets have 
adopted zany titles such as the Flat 
Happy Four of Brandon, Man., the 
Totem Tones of Vancouver, B.C., the 


Rip Chords of London, Ont., and the 
Harm and Agony Four of Orillia, Ont. 
Like all singers, SPEBSQSA quar- 


tets enjoy entertaining 1udiences, but 
shows are child’s play compared with 
the annual international competition 
There it would take a death in the 
family to prevent them from 
At the 1954 competition in Washing 
ton, D.C., Norm Sawyer, the lead 
singer with Toronto Rhythmaires, was 


stricken with agonizing stomach pains 


singing. 


before the second round of the contest 
He got through two numbers, then his 


fellow singers called a doctor who or 


dered an operation for kidney stones 
4 few hours later the Rhythmaires 
learned they were one of five quartets 


final round 


doctor to 


the Sawye! 
persuaded the hin 
pain-killing drugs and, although he was 
barely went 
into hospital later knowing he was part 
of the third best barbershop quartet on 
the continent. 

The only Canadians 


chosen for 


give 


conscious of singing, he 


to make the 








1955 competitions at Miami Beach 
Fla., were the Rhythmaires, the To 
ronto Townsmen and choruses fron 
East York and Montreal. The East 


Yorkers sang on the plane to Miam 
sang in their hotel rooms and sang on 
the beaches; in fact, they wher 


sang 
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They Don’t Need a Barbershop to Harmonize 





ON THE SANDS at Miami Beach Toronto East York singers tune up 
for the 1955 championships. They also sang on the street corners 





BEHIND THE SCENES, the Toronto Rhythmaires—Ed Morgan, Norman 
Sawyer, Gordon Lang, Duncan Thompson 





ON STAGE, the Four Hearsemen — they sing for an Amarillo, Tex., 
undertaker -— were judged the best quartet on the continent. 
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They were fifth best. 
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On Miami street corners quartets sang 
Meet Me in St. Louis—nobody got angry 


ever there were four or more men to 
carry the harmony. It was that way all 
over Miami Beach, where more than 
four thousand barbershoppers and their 
wives had gathered for the conven 
tion. Snatches of Meet Me in St. 
Louis, Louis, or Down Among the Shel 
tering Palms sounded from restaurants 
hotel lobbies and corners of streets 

renamed Harmony Lane for the 
occasion. Unlike most noisy delegates 
to a convention, barbershoppers drew 
no criticism from Miami Beach resi 
dents, who, if they paid any attention, 
paused to applaud or request a number 

One hotel set up a woodshed, com- 
plete with logs and axe, for quartets 
to practice harmony. ‘Woodshedding”’ 
is barbershop for off-the-cuff harmo- 
nizing--a sort of vocal jam _ session. 
The term originated in the days when 
four men would go to the woodshed 
to perfect their harmony before pre 
senting it in the parlor 

But most barbershoppers did their 
harmonizing wherever they felt like it 
In a restaurant two men _ wearing 
SPEBSQSA badges were having lunch 
when they got into conversation with 
a third barbershopper at a table across 
the aisle. The two men said they sang 
bass and lead in a quartet, whereupon 
the third excitedly announced he was a 
baritone. “If we only had a tenor,” 
said one. 

“I’m a tenor,’ cried a man leaving 
a table of six halfway across the room 
In a moment, the four decided on Give 
My Regards to Broadway and were off 
in a world of harmony 

The serious business of the conven 
tion—-the judging of quartets and 
choruses——-Was going on in the modern 
white Miami Beach auditorium, set ina 
park of palms. In their backstage dress- 
ing room, the Rhythmaires were getting 
ready to compete against forty-one 
quartets in the first round of the com 
petition. All in their twenties, the 
boys nervously paced the floor, pausing 
to adjust maroon bow ties and cummer 


bunds or to wipe their foreheads whicl 
were wet with sweat in the ninety 
degree heat. 

“You should have worn an under 
shirt, Dunc,’’ remarked Ed Morgan, 
the quartet’s tenor, to blond Duncan 
Thompson, the bass singer. ‘“‘You’r 
going to sweat right through.” 

“Naw, he’ll be the only one that’s 
cool,”’ snapped the wiry baritone, Gor 
don Lang. 

In another dressing room down the 
hall, the Toronto Townsmen were also 
awaiting their call. They were follow 
ing their tradition of drinking coffee 
before show time. But this time coffee 
wasn’t enough. The Townsmen, like 
the Montreal chorus, didn’t win an 
honor spot. 

The Rhythmaires placed fifth among 
quartets bowing to the champions, the 
Four Hearsemen, whose name and 
morning clothes tie in with the com 
mercial singing they do for an under 
taking firm in Amarillo, Texas. Out 
of ten chorus entries, East York came 
third behind a champion group from 
Janesville, Wis., and a chorus from 
Michigan City, Ind. 

By ranking among the top entries, 
both the Rhythmaires and the East 
York chorus received one hundred 
dollars each from a recording company 
to record their two contest numbers 
East York was scheduled to make a 
record after the evening competition at 
eleven o'clock. 
rectly to the appointed recording spot 
and then had to wat two hours for 
the engineers who had been delaved. 
Dog-tired, they put in the last hour 
singing on the street outside the build 


The chorus went di 


ing, while cars, buses and pedestrians 
stopped to listen. 

Sitting in a parked car a_ short 
distance from the singers, a woman 
turned to her husband. 
be barbershoppers,”’ she said 

Toe man nodded. “Who else would 
be sober and still want to sing at this 
time of the morning.” * 


“They must 
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The Only Sensible 
Thing To Do 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 





was a new habit; she enjoyed shrugging. 


Donna was crying her head off, of 


course. I don’t know.”’ 

‘Bonny really dug in,”’ said Charline, 
who was fonder of Bonny but had a 
nine-year-old’s strong sense of justice. 

Donna yelled like anything.” 

"You were crying too,’’ Carol told 
her sister. 

‘Because of Bonny. It wasn’t really 
Bonny’s fault. I think if someone hit 
me that hard, I’d do something, my 
self.’’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Charline.”” Vera 
spoke a little sharply, and with finality. 
The two girls went outside again. In 
the garden Carol shrugged, thought a 
little, and shrugged again. 


ON’T you think you should tele 
i | sed Mrs. Richards?” 
Mrs. Macleod, who had sat down 
ain, got up. “Yes, I should. It is too 
vad-—Hester Richards is an awfully 

e person.”” Mrs. Macleod turned to 
er sister as if hoping that Hester 
Richards’ niceness would somehow 
soften the disapproval Vera’s face 
nowever gave no indication ot her 
relenting. Phone she must, phone, and 
listen to a distraught mother—-for Mrs. 
Richards, nice as she was, was also 
known for an almost eccentric insta 
bility—-and apologize, and promise 
something about doctor’s bills, if 
Donna was badly hurt—oh, it got 
nastier and nastier 

“Roger will be home soon,” at 
tempted Mrs. Macleod. 

But her sister’s eyes said, phone now. 

Mrs. Richards was extremely and 
remarkably and really almost too nice 
about it. Donna’s arm was certainly 
nothing to worry about. She had it 
washed and dressed. No, it was not a 
bad bite at all. And Donna had con- 
fessed she’d hit Bonny quite hard. 

“Mrs. Richards really rather felt 
that Donna had provoked Bonny,” 
finished Mrs. Macleod to Vera. 

“But you must agree that Bonny is 
much too highly strung and excitable.” 

“Yes,”’ said Mrs. Macleod. She 
thought: but she is so affectionate. 

“And you remember the incident 
with the Duncan baby.”’ 

“Yes.”’ She thought: I wish Vera 
wouldn’t say, “incident’’; she makes it 
sound like a case in court. And every 
one knows Bonny is rough, and she had 
been provoked—‘‘Bonny had been pro- 
voked.”’ 

‘Provoked or not.’ Vera’s words 
were spoken with finality She was 
irritated for some reason by her sister’s 
repetition of “provoked “ Provoked 
Che word was idiotix e Provoked indeed. 
The two ladies sat silent, staring out 
the window. 

Mr. Macleod was a little late. His 
wife came out from the kitchen to meet 
him, although she would rather have 
put off the telling. But Vera beside her 
cutting up the turnip would have said, 
don’t you think you had better tell 
Roger—she was undoubtedly thinking 
t as she sliced, sliced, sliced. And so 
Mrs. Macleod came to her husband as 
he was hanging up his coat. 

“Tl hear we have had a little catas 
trophe,”’ he said. He explained, “Com 
ing up the block I stopped and had a 
conversation with Mrs. Burke.” 

“Oh—and?” Following him into the 
front room, Mrs. Macleod felt again the 
nervousness which always associated 
itself with the name and person of Mrs. 
Burke. Mrs. Burke was active in the 
church, efficient, pious and dreadful in 
the eyes of the meek Mrs. Macleod, 
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> ke ne elf inc ipable ot any real country to take Bonny off our hands, 
t of ac effi ncy, or piet but that’s foolish, really. She wouldn't 
And I think we e going to have to take to anyone else, and besides, who’d 
d of Bonn take her now’?”’ 
They sat dowr * 'Well—”’ said Mrs. Macleod 
It see name ne iid Bonny “Well I’m sorry for Carol and 
ffectionate he added Charline—but it’ll be good for them too 
I know. Bonny wouldn't bite unless in the long run They tease her too 
d beer much. Where is Bonny?” 
pP oked put in the wife In the basement 
I \ he d the word Did you punish her 
1 sliced on I put her in the _ basement 
My Burke nd I went over tl murmured the wife, knowing that she 
horoughly deat Ihe vas weak 
B mn 2) n ree to the i 
nd she dos tend to get ONNY, crouched against the house 
i d now ‘ bitter ymeone ser phalberwte pti oe heard Mr 
| t I n’t excusabl Macleod’s approach with trembling 
ind M Burk has been tellin ¢ Although she was no longer in the 
{ i re afraid to pass the desperation of excitement in which she 
‘ ont rut had been when she was first sent down, 
He ent or I don’t think keeping she was still aware of her badness. She 
Bor n suuld solve anything She did not remember what she had done; 
In’t be happy. No, there’s nothing but the badness remained, over her and 
vr it but t et rid of her. I thought iround her, and it intensified at his 
rhat ve ould et someone in the footsteps and she quivered. 
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“Bonny His voice was kind. She 
knew her name well, and his voice also 
and his kindness. 

“Bonny, girl, what are you doing in 
there? Here, Bonny 

She cam He put his hand on her 


head. He began to speak. She did not 


understand what he said but his voice 
ran over her and enclosed her, enfolded 
her in warm, tender sounds. It was sad 
she was aware even in her happiness of 
his sadness. After a little while he left 
her and went upstairs. The basement 
door shut She followed: she lay on the 
dark top step and listened and waited 
The badness was gone and she did not 
remember it. Something had come in its 
place that was good and serene and 
yet very sad. She waited, not knowing 
what she was waiting fer 

Supper was a quiet meal. Carol and 
Charline argued and chattered a little 
but the silence of the grown-ups depres 
sed their natural high spirits. Charline 
saved all her dessert and took it dowr 
to Bonny, and no one commented 
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The doorbell rang just after Charline 
and Carol had been sent upstairs to 


bed. Bonny also slept upstairs, but it 
seemed that the grown-ups had forgot 
ten her. Actually their forgetting was 
on purpose; they knew she was there 
but they didn’t want to think about it 
They lacked the hypocrisy necessary to 
be kind to her. They were incapable at 
present of doing anything about hei 


T WAS Vera who admitted Mrs 

Richards and Mrs. Burke 

Mrs. Burke entered largely, pushing 
Mrs. Richards before her She had 
come because of a certain dissatis 
faction with Mr. Macleod’s attitude o 
that afternoon. She felt that he had 
tended t f 
Bonny at large, and her admitted 


» minimize the danger o 


purpose now was to reassure herself 
that he would take the necessary steps 
ind, if need be, to convince him of his 
duty therein. Her unadmitted purpose 
was, however, to see that Mrs. Richards 
behaved herself. When she had spoker 
to Mrs. Richards earlier she had been 
gravely worried about that lady’s ide 
on the matter. They had almost 
quarreled. Mrs. Richards, for motives 
unknown and indeed sentimental t 
the extreme, had defended sonny 
against her child. And so Mrs. Burke 
in order to restrain Mrs. Richards 
visited the Macleods that evening It 
would have surprised her to know that 
Mrs. Richards felt a similar purposé 
having appeared only because she 
feared the consequences of a dutiful 
Mrs. Burke there and unchecked 

“Please sit down,”’ said Mr. Macleod 
ind everyone sat 

“How is Donna?” asked Mrs. Mac 
leod, timid of Mrs. Burke and all she 
might say, but feeling it her duty to 
plunge headlong 

“Oh, she is really perfectly all right,” 
Mrs. Richards said in the most reassur 
“T sent her to bed just 
after supper as she was feeling sorry fo1 
herself, but it was just the surprise, 
truly that was all there was to it - 
ind she laughed a little 

“Shock,”” announced Mrs. Burke in 
serious tones. “Shock is often quite as 


ing of voices. 


dangerous as actual injury, is it not’ 
She looked toward Mrs. Richards as if 
awaiting an assent, but the question 
Mrs. Macleod felt, was directed toward 
herself and she found herself nodding 

Mr. Macleod, leaning forward 
little, said, ‘I understood there was n« 
serious hurt, but let me assure you, 
Mrs. Richards, that if anything should 
come up, it will be taken care of.’ 

“Oh no, no, you must believe me 
Donna is perfectly all right It was 
nothing. And she confessed to me that 
she hit Bonny on the head as hard as 
she could, and really for no reason.”’ 
There was a pause. She went on. “I 
simply called in for a moment to let you 
know——that—I don’t wish to—that I 
can see no reason. that-——anything 
should happen to Bonny,” she finished 

How extremely upset she is! thought 
Mr. Macleod, He wanted to say, My 
dear Mrs. Richards 
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Mrs. Richards,’’ said Mrs “And it has happened before, has it children, for Donna especially, for 
just look at this clearly not?”’ went on Mrs. Burke. “The she turned to Mrs. Macleod, “your own 
called”’—she was telling Duncan child little Ross Duncan Carol and Charline.”’ 
is well as the Macleods he was only a baby then, and was there Mrs. Macleod, gazing into the face 

enquire as to whether you not some trouble?” of the woman who frightened her, re 
! any decision regarding “Yes,”’ agreed Mr. Macleod "Mr mained silent. Mrs. Burke went on, 
your duty in this matter.”’ Duncan was playing about here with “And Our Lord said, ‘Whoso shall 
rtainly considered taking a Bonny, I remember, and Bonny got offend one of these little ones, it were 
aid Mr. Macleod. “If over-excited,.”’ better for him that a millstone were 
serous and if she cannot “And out of control,’”’ emphasized hanged about his neck and that he 
th children, we shall have Mrs. Burke. “It’s a shame, but there it were drowned in the depth of the 
I’m afraid she really is is. And, as I told you, Miriam and sea.” ”’ 
itable When she gets John are quite terrified to pass this Monstrous, this is monstrous, the 
difficult to control; you house. But I’m not speaking so much strange Mrs. Richards was thinking 
for them in particular as for all the She writhed inwardly; she clasped and 
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unclasped her hands. She was suffering 
such anxiety on Mrs. Macleod’s behalf 
that she could scarcely bear to sit still 
Mrs. Macleod, on the contrary, was 
unaffected. She said nothing atall. She 
was repeating over and over in her 
thoughts: Bonny is so affectionate 
Bonny is so affectionate ... but Bonny 
is so affectionate. The recurring words 
protected her from any thought which 
may have followed Mrs. Richards 
ideas. Mrs. Burke’s talk about Carol 
and Charline and about the millstone 
certainly was not affecting her as Mrs 
Richards feared. She was numbed to 
some extent; the capable presence oi 
her husband rendered her as usual the 
more incapable. She felt a certain ap 
prehension but beyond that nothing 
She leaned on her husband’s justness 


NHARLINE, missing Bonny, had 
‘ acrept downstairs and along the hall 
to the basement door. She opened it 
stealthily and whispered, ““Come on, 
but be quiet,”’ and Bonny, who had 
been as close to the door as she could 
get, came on and followed Charline 


down the hall Charline could hear 
her father’s voice, and visitors were in 
the front room. Now her father was 
saying, “It really is necessary. Bonny 


is dangerous and we cannot frighten 
and endanger the children of the 
neighborhood.” 

Mrs. Richards—-yes it was Donna’s 
mother and sounding very excited 
said, ‘‘But if the children are careful 
Why, nothing will ever happen again 
whether they’re careful or not!” Mrs 
Burke—yes it was Miriam the brat’s 
mother—said, “Nothing may happen 
but think how easily something could 
happen! Think of the risk, Hester 
Think of the frightened children 
think of your own dear little child!” 

Then Charline heard Donna’s mother 
make a sort of quick, sad little cry, like 
a breathing only out loud. 

Then Mrs. Burke said, ‘‘Bonny must 
go.”” 

Then there was a quietness, and then 
all sorts of standing-up noises and 
everyone talking, and Charline knew 
the visitors were going to leave. She 
went to the stairs and hustled Bonny up 
in front of her and into Carol’s room 
which was next to the nursery where 
Charline slept. 

“Listen, Carol—’’ Charline sat down 
on the edge of her sister’s bed oh 
Carol, Mrs. Burke is down there and 
Donna Richards’ mother, and Mrs 
Burke said, ‘Bonny must go.’ What 
does she mean, Carol? Will they take 
her away?’’ Charline threw her arms 
around Bonny 

“It means, I think, that she has to 
be got rid of,’ explained her sister 

‘Go’ means really go, like go to 
heaven, like Grandfather. You know.” 
Carol was not sure how she should 
express her greater understanding to 
her younger sister and could not bring 
herself to Say more. The words in 
the darkness were horrible enough. 
Charline hugged Bonny closer and 
said, “They can’t. Mrs. Burke can’t 
say, because Bonny is ours. I hate_her. 
And old Miriam, she always teases 
Bonny. I wish Bonny would bite 
Miriam. Carol, they can’t take Bonny 
away from us, can they? Can’t we hide 
her somewhere?”’ 

Carol, more sensible and less at- 
tached to Bonny, said, “It wouldn't be 
right because if Daddy really thinks 
she must go, then that is what’s right. 
I mean, if she bites people and Daddy 
thinks it’s dangerous, then it’s right for 
her to go. Where she can’t bite people 
She would be a lot happier.” 

Charline began to cry and was unable 
to see that Bonny would be happier 
somewhere else 

“Don’t cry, anyway,” Carol cau 
tioned. “You'll only get her all 
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xcited. Put her to bed. Bonny, go 
n.”” 

Charline took Bonny into the nurs- 
ery. ‘I’m taking her to bed with me,” 
she told Carol between sobs. 


OWNSTAIRS Mrs. Burke and 
| ur rs. Richards had been seen to the 
door. Mrs. Burke felt the satisfaction 
)f a good deed done. Mrs. Richards was 
feeling wretched and ashamed. At the 
door she had wanted to say something 

anything kind—to Mrs. Macleod but 
somehow the chance had slipped by 
nd she had not spoken. Now, walking 
jown the dark street with Mrs. Burke’s 
serene voice telling assurances into her 

+, she thought, why did I not speak? 
How awful it is—--how cruel I am! 

Mrs. Burke “My dear 
Hester, we do appreciate your concern 
»ut don’t you feel now that there is a 
eal peace, now that we know that we 
been just?” She took Mrs 
Richards’ arm affectionately. 


was Saying, 


ive 


N THE front room of the Macleod 
three people sat still. Vera, 
vho disliked scenes, was feeling relieved 
that the visit had been got through so 
and was well content with its 
suutcome., She was glad that she had 
not had to join in the squabbling; glad 
she would to the last of the 
roublesome Bonny, of whom she had 


house 


isily 


be see 


never approved. Mr. Macleod, bur 
dened with an _ undertaking most 
unpleasant but fortified with his 


ncontestible rationalism, aligned him 
self——almost by force, for his kind heart 
was a little torn—with a universe which 
he thought was just and fair; and so he 
Mrs. Macleod was looking 


was secure 


it her husband with a sort of mute 
desire to enter also into his ordered 
universe, but she could not enter. Vera 


regarding her, thought: how pale she 
looks! Rather than 
morbid company she left the room. 

Mr. Macleod also rose. His wife 
watched him go into the hall. She 
thought: now he is going to the base 
ment door. Now he is opening it. Now 
he is bringing Bonny up. 

“Bonny,” called Mr. Macleod. ““Bon- 
ny - 

Silence. 
He said, half 


remain in such 


Then the door shut 
to himself, ““They 


again. 
must 


have taken her upstairs.”” He went to 
the closet and his wife knew he was 
getting his coat and the old cape. He 


went into the bedroom and she heard 
him open the top drawer. She heard 
him go to the stairway and give a soft 
little call. 

“‘Bonny’s up here, Daddy. She’s up 
Charline’s answer came. 
want 
Soon she 


here asleep,” 
She heard her husband say, “I 
Bonny.” She listened. 
heard Bonny coming downstairs, slowly 
is though she knew. He already had 
the front door open. 

Then suddenly she 
ind Carol coming 
running, and Charline’s voice loud and 
frightened: “Daddy, are you taking our 
Bonny away?’ And for some reason 
Mrs. Macleod suddenly remembered 
Mrs. Richards’ face 

She jumped up and ran into the hall. 
She snatched her husband’s arm. “You 
an’t!”’ she cried. ““Oh, you must not!”’ 
ind she implored him and wept and 
threw her arms around Bonny. And 
Carol and Charline wept too, frightened 
ind hardly understanding But Mr 
Macleod loud, hard voice, 
Let her go. She must go. It’s only 


her 


heard Charline 


downstairs too, 


said in a 


fair.’ 

In a few moments Mrs. Macleod 
obeyed him. He took Bonny’s hand 
firmly—-and she was not loathe to give 
it for she loved her father dearly, 


ilthough she was afraid. Together they 
went out to the car 
‘It’s inhuman, inhuman,” wept Mrs. 


M acleod. +. 
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one-third of its bark, it dies. If the 
earth loses one-third of its tree cover 
the spring-water table will sink beyond 
recall and the earth will die.”’ 

For ten years the diplomats have 
back to Baker’s 


each 


come 


year 
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luncheon: ambassadors and first secre 
taries from Russia, Poland, Czecho 
slovakia, Rumania and Hungary, talk 
ing urgently about and 
desert reclamation with first secretaries 
and ambassadors from the other side of 
the Iron Curtain This 
Baker as one of the few people in the 
world able to get East and West work 
ing together during the cold war 

“I take no notice of the iron curtains 


soil erosion 


establishes 





of this world,” he says “Unless we 
co-operate it’s death and there’s no 
use fighting each other over our 
graves.”’ 
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Last year the original thirty-two 
diplomats had swelled to fifty-five, all 
of whom intently Baker's 
report of his trip across the Sahara. He 


was accompanied on the journey by a 


listened to 


geologist and a botanist. They satisfied 


themselves that great forests had once 
stony waste 


flourished on what is now 


They checked on discoveries of subter 


ranean water supplies which, pre 

sumably, could support trees planted 
in certain areas They found tribes 
living precariously on islands of soil 
surrounded by encroaching desert 


Some tribal they reported, had 


chiefs, 
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people of good taste have been doing that for pal 
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actually forbidden marriage so that 
children might not be reared for certain 
starvation. In certain districts the sand 
was advancing on crop-growing land at 
the rate of thirty miles a year. 

At Baker’s luncheon this year the 
diplomats listened to more than dreams 
and exhortations. Turned practical, 
Baker told them about the Sahara 
Reclamation Company which he regis- 
tered in 1954. Its announced objectives 
are to plant trees on a large scale, to 
educate public opinion, to establish and 
run training institutions for research 
students, to conduct surveys and to 
provide technical advice and loans 
to bodies interested in land reclama- 
tion. At present it has only a dribble of 
money to lend, provided by converts to 
Baker’s philosophy of doom. This 
doesn’t worry him: ‘“‘What we need now 
is man power; trained foresters willing 
to study desert reclamation and then to 
work on Sahara pilot schemes.’’ He 
reports that two training units are 
already in business in France and 
Austria. He has drawn up blueprints 
of pilot schemes to be used for testing 
and to reassure natives and investors. 

When pressed Baker can put the 
aims of the Sahara, Reclamation Com 
pany into simpler terms: ‘We propose 
to buy land cheaply, reclaim it and 
resell it at a profit. We propose to 
shares. And we are located in 
Tangier, an international zone without 
tax restrictions, so no government can 
fleece our investors.”” 

But it is not enough just to attract 
investors, Baker adds. He hopes to 
persuade the governments of the world 
to invest men and money in his com- 
pany, thus enabling it to fulfill its most 
important objective: to plant trees on a 
large scale. 

On the face of it, it seems wildly 
grandiloquent for one man to talk 
about uniting the world in a fight 
against the Sahara. But after listening 
to Baker tell the story of his life and list 
his formidable achievements, the be- 
mused observer is likely to decide he 
can. He isa fanatic about trees and has 
probably been directly and indirectly 
responsible for planting more of them 
than any man alive. 


The Men of the 


issue 


Trees now has 


twenty thousand members in a score of 
countries, all pledged to plant and 
protect trees and all behind his scheme 
to reclaim the Sahara. Men of the Trees 
call themselves “‘earth healers.’”” Their 
broad objective is to persuade govern- 
ments to extend tree cover and practice 
forestry according to their ideas, which 
are mainly Baker’s 

Privately, at the invitation of 
governments and on behalf of Men of 
the Trees, Baker has traveled around 
the world a dozen or more times (he 
says he can’t remember how many 
sparking tree-planting campaigns; har 
rying timber concessionaires, national 
parks’ boards and government officials; 
opening forestry schools or preventing 
them from closing; calling meetings, 
starting press campaigns and always 
threatening pestilence and 
man continues to monkey 
delicate balance of nature. 


plague if 
with the 


The Priest of the Trees 


By lecturing, begging, pleading and 
warning Baker helped collect nine and 
a half million dollars to save certain 
sections of the coastal redwoods of 
northern California. He presented 
President Roosevelt with a forestry 
plan that influenced the planting of a 
giant shelter belt of trees from the 
Canadian border to the Panhandle of 
Texas. A similar plan for Engand was 
adopted in a modified form after the 
war by the British Forestry Commis- 
sion. Baker claims chief responsibility 
for starting the World Forestry Con- 
gress which met for the fourth tiie last 
year in Dehra Dun, India. Palestine, 
New Zealand and Australia are other 
countries that have reaped benefit from 
Baker’s missionary zeal. 

He is a tall, commanding man with a 
military bearing and a military mus- 
tache decorating a face that is ruddy 
with health and bright with enthusi 
asm. His manner, like his voice, is 
gentle, yet compelling and wherever he 
goes he attracts hordes of converts to 
the religion of trees or, as he calls it, 
‘earth healing.” 

Baker tells of a typical “conversion” 
Not long ago, at the University of 
Vienna, he was discussing his plan to 
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it, and he often does, he leans placidly 


project was in jeopardy. One morning 


you, your life and the cause for which 
you are working that I am 


His grandfathe 
a parson, traveled with his pockets 


forestry and religion 
» he made his 


he was so 


bulging with acorns which he planted 
ney that the 


in the hedgerows as he passed by, a : 
a habit Baker has inherited Baker i 
I so admire Se : t 
ilways carries seeds in his pockets and 
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enclosing & he embarked on his trip across the 
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cheery hot buttered rum. yi “<. tah evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, the 
, latest book The publisher remon > ; t 
a Billy Graham of the 1890s. He taught 
Jamaica Rum is “‘BORN TO strates, pointing out that this will cost his son to bud raft id transplant \ 
al , oan S St Oo , graft, a anspla 
8} 4s him money Never mind that says k 
BLEND . Bak Think of tl ido.’ ind also to live devoutly: and pray 
~ _ eS 1€ good it will do often. Baker has since moved far away ' 
To do good ac cording to his own from the blood and fire of the old-time : 
ITS Il iPORTED! interpretation of the word——is_ the revivalist to the doctrines of the Persian 
i) v La e object of Baker's lif That forestry philosopher Baha’ullah. But the habit é 
\ : became the means of fulfilling this of prayer persists. Recently, visiting 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N. (OF JAMAICA) LTD. object is, he says, due to Canada friend, Baker noticed that the roses 
KINGSTON JAMAICA. BWI. \ 2 alot even in his tee — Baker Was needed pruning Seizing the she ars he 
so moved by a lecture on life in the raw strode into the garden His friend 
imong the Barr colonists of Saskatche noticed that his lips moved is he 
wan given by the famed Bishop Lloyd worked “T always say my prayers 
—_ 
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Now the world’s largest travel system — 
with a half century of experience on the 
St. Lawrence River route 
symbol of service to an ever-expanding 
Canada. 


- adds another 
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Rates: First Class from $230; Tourist from $157 
according to ship and season 


The Empress of Britain, with its 26,000 
tons of functional beauty offers you scores 


of luxury liner features .. . spacious decks 


EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND 
From Montreal: April 24 
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and gracious service that have long been 
From Montreal: May 1 
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You'll find individually controlled air 
conditioning for every stateroom and 
public room. First class or rourist, you'll 
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For information and reservations see any Cana- 
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when I’m pruning,” said Baker. “It 
makes the plants feel better.”’ 
He was broke when he 


Canada in 1909 


arrived in 
“On board ship some 


body taught me how to play poker 
ind took all my money,” he recalls. ‘I 
ot a job on the docks and earned 
enough to see me through to Saska 
toon lhere, he set off in pursuit of 
his first two ambitions—to find 
homestead and to bring religion to the 
hinterland I was a very intense 
oung man ne Says He found i 
suitable homestead on Beaver Creek 
bout twenty miles south of Saska 
toon, then persuaded the neighbouring 
mers to toregather every Sunday 
fternoon to sing hymns and listen to 
} reach 
When the University of Saskatche 
n first »ypened ts doors Baker 
lecided id yme highe learnin 
he estry bee-keeping black 


thing and carpentry he had alread 


icquired. But book learning came hard 


ind after two years he gave up to 
devote himself to forestry. In 1913 he 
joined a logging camp at Prince Rupert 
ind there he “got the call He says 
now It broke my heart to see then 
cutting those beautiful trees so reck 
lessly I swore to dedicate my life to 
stopping it 

He returned to England to enter a 
forestry course it Cambridge ind 
those studies were interrupted by 
World War I Baker served with the 
King Edward’s Horse, made up of 
university students from the Do 


minions After he was demobilized in 


1918 he re-entered Cambridge and 


the he 


ippointed as 


graduated at “ad of his class. In 
1920 he was forestry 


officer in Kenya 


‘‘What Blasted Nonsense!” 


Baker spent total of nine years in 
frica, first in Kenya and later in the 
mahogany forests of Nigeria both 


lying directly south of the threatening 
Sahara 

“I fear I 
British administration,” 


popular with the 


Baker 


wasn't 


SaVS 


| got mad too often at restraints and 
it the way some of the officers treated 
the natives.”’ When Baker is angry a 
bright pink flush of indignation suffuses 
his face, his mustache bristles, and his 
eyes flash His anger reaches boiling 
point when he talks about Kenya If 
the natives had been treated with love 
ind understanding there would be no 
Mau Mau today,’ he says When 
someone recently suggested that the 
Mau Mau could be defeated if the 
Kikuyu understood co - operation 
Baker fired back wrathfully What 
blasted nonsense! They live by co 
ope ration! Chey are in example to the 
rest of the world!’ 


As a young forester in Kenya, Baker 
had year 
reforestation 
required thousands of men. He 


one hundred pounds a for 


his plans —already giant 
Size 
decided to 
to stop cutting 


try to persuade the natives 


down trees and plant 


new ones 


The Kikuyu, who inhabit the high 


lands of Kenya, celebrate every 0« 
casion with a dance,” Baker relates 

Why not 1 dance of the trees’ I 
isked myself | worked for three 


nonths preparing for it and finally, on 
three thousand war 


for the 


the appointed day 


full regalia reported 


riors in 

ceremony. I was amazed. I decided to 
take a long chance I told them that 
other tribes in my territory accused 
them of being forest destroyers. I said 
I agreed with the charge Chen, as 


muttered angrily and _ fingered 
I exhorted them to remove 


Baker 


war 


they 
their spears 
their reputation 

ind the Kikuyu 


foundation 


this stain fron 
them 
became 


over 
riors the 
of the Men of the 


won 


members 


Trees 
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Baker still uses this same technique 
ires 


the 


to secure converts First he s 
them; then, as they 


weight of their guilt, he 


bow under 


invites them to 


shake it off and follow him to the land 
of milk and honey At the conclusion 
of his lectures today i strean ot 
penitent citizens invariably ! ves for 
ward to lay down their three-dollar 
innual membership to Men of the 
rees and promise that hencefortl 
they will plant ten trees a year nd ds 
good deed every day 
I borrowed the idea of the good deed 
) the Boy Scout ove ent and |! 





wide awake folks ‘are 


MB 


put it to good use in Kenya Baker sulted ur hon fnew trees a 
say One day a group of young war the Commonwealth. Kut the organiza 
riors reported to me that they had run tion’s most important function is i 
out of ideas for good deeds. I had some tangible. Baker has shrewdly converted 
seedlings to be planted so Il gave eact to his religion of earth healing so many 
boy a box of fifty One box planted prominent scentist forest« land 
one good deed done I said Che ide vine ‘ bn f arhament im 
ught ona ong other young en and en ve ! i power that the 
n this way I got nine llion seed! in influence } nt f 
planted in one year lic { { } 
Today, with Baker spurring the ! ch n ng t 
the Men of the Trees organize hug d tree fro iw 
planting impaigns in eXal | Bake led ! 
the ' = ; ‘ " " 
( ” { ' ( Vi } } j 


while Santa still sleeps... 





O7 
ot 


[t-buving al 
Samsonite'’s 


CHRISTMAS JUBILEE 


Small wonder women adore | 
Hold 



























began talking about my life in Africa to 
a group of his friends,” Baker recalls 
“One was a publisher. That afternoon | 
found myself with a_ five-hundred 
dollar advance in my pocket and a 
contract to deliver a book in a month. 
hired three stenographers they 


»t Ike!’ he said to a friend a few For ten months he supported him 
years ago, shortly after Lord Alexander self as a carpenter, helping to build 
Wembley Stadium until Sir John 
Chanceilor, a Man of the Trees and 
High Commissioner for Palestine, asked 
him to start a branch of the organiza- 
tion there and advise on a forestry pro I 


then governor-general of Canada, had 
international chairman. “It’s 
it’s Alexan 
der the friend reminded him ‘Oh 


become 


not Eisenhower, old boy 


ve to be sure,’ said Baker, flourishing 


his hand vaguely gram weren't so expensive in those days) and 
Fired by the Colonial Office in 1928 When he returned to England he worked night and day. I delivered the 





manuscript, entitled Men of the Trees, 
forestry conference in Washington. and collected another five hundred dol 
This led to the beginning of Baker’s lars. I arrived in Washington just in 
time for my meeting.”’ 

Unshakably convinced that he “can 
save the world,”’ Baker is a hard man 


Baker beg accepted an invitation to attend a 
wth of the Men of the 
ngland He 
th h habitua! 


irvelous opportunity to study and 


n seriously to promote the 
l'rees in 
greeted unemployment 
subsidiary career as a writer and lec 
On arrival in New York he 
vas invited to lunch by a friend. ‘I 


optimism, “as a 


turer 
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to resist. He even became a vegetarian 
when he decided that over-grazing was 
one of the reasons for the earth losing 
its green cover. Therefore, when he 
describes how he signed up President 
Hoover as a Man of the Trees, he is 
entirely believable. The interview was 
arranged by the British Embassy. 

“The President was very cordial,’ 
Baker says “His first words were 
‘What can I do for you, Baker?’ I told 
him promptly that I wanted to study 
the forests of America and I needed 
help. He simply picked up the tele 
phone, instructed the Forestry Depart 
ment to provide transportation and 
hospitality and wished me a happy 
journey. Before I left I asked him to 
father Men of the Trees in America 

"Ask me later, Baker, when I’m out 
of office,’ he said. 

* ‘Out of office you’re no use to me 


sir,’ I replied, ‘I need you now.’ He 
joined.”’ 
Baker never wastes time at the 


bottom. When he finished his two-year 
survey of American forests—-earning 
pocket money by lecturing he worked 
out a forestry plan and took it to 
Franklin Roosevelt, then governor of 
New York. “Why me?’ Roosevelt 
asked. Baker’s version of the conversa 
tion follows: 

“Because I have just spent two years 
talking to Americans all over this 
country and I am convinced you will be 
the next president. I am presenting you 
with a plan to give jobs to two hundred 
and fifty thousand unemployed.” 

“You. couldn’t make it three hun 
dred thousand, could you? 
laughed 

Roosevelt also joined Men of the 
Trees and, after he entered the Whit« 
House, used Baker’s forestry ideas in 
providing work for the Civilian Con 


ed Rooseve It 


servation Corps of the depression 
years 

Baker even claims to have made R 
B. Bennett admit that he made a mis 
take. “In Canada,” he recalls, “Prime 
Minister Bennett wouldn’t even listen 
to me I told him he ought to stop 
slashing down the Canadian forests to 
feed his match factories and that he 
should follow Roosevelt’s example, but 
he wasn’t interested. Later, in England 
as Lord Bennett, he joined Men of the 
Trees. 

“ "T never realized how wrong I was 


Baker,’ he said to me one day ‘If you 


really mean it,’ I replied, ‘go after 
Lord Wavell. We need him He did 
recruit Wavell, too.” 

Baker’s passion to reclaim the 
Sahara, which has engaged him almost 


exclusively since the end of World Wai 
Il, seems to be bearing early fruit. The 
French government recently asked hin 
to be 
forestry projects in Algeria and Moroc 


adviser on reclamation and 
co, which lie on the northern boundaries 
of the Sahara The 
desert proble ms of its own, has agreed 


Lebanon, with 


to participate in his plan 

When Baker is extolling his Sahara 
scheme no barrier seems too high to 
leap. “Geneva provided the answer,”’ 
he said recently to a friend, his eyes 
alight with missionary zeal, his voice 
shaking with excitement The Geneva 
conference proved that the 
the world want to co operate The 


nations ot 


trouble is they don’t know where to 
begin I say Sahara 
Divert the 
armaments to wage war on the desert 


begin on the 
money now spe nt on 


and thus increase the supply of p1 
ductive land. Let the standing armies 
of the world do the work!”’ 

Baker makes this suggestion in all 
seriousness. What is more, at sixty-six 
he expects to live to see the Sahara at 
least partly reclaimed. “It is the dream 
of my life,’”’ he says with a confident 
smile, ‘“‘and my dreams have a way of 
always coming true.” * 
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A Few Words 
From the Man 
in the Middle 
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to make a referee’s task as arduous and 
thankless as any job in the big business 
of professional sports. 

I remember one call I made in the 
spring of 1953 that cost Boston dearly 
ind yet, paradoxically, forged a perma- 


nent bond of friendship between me 
nd Lynn Patrick, who is now the 
Boston general manager and at the 
ime was coaching the Bruins. It was 


n out-and-out mistake on my part. 
[he Bruins were playing the Stanley 
Cup final with Montreal and were trail- 
ng the Canadiens three games to one. 
[he fifth game in Montreal was score- 
ss in the third period, and the Bruins 
id the puck in the Canadiens’ zone. 
saw Doug Harvey, the Montreal 
defenseman, grab a Bruin player for an 
nfraction that should have been what 
call a “slow whistle.’”” That means 
that I should not blow my whistle to 
top play and call the penalty until 
Boston lost the puck. My job was to 
pointing at Harvey not 
play as long as Boston could score 


ve 


Keep stop 

But, on impulse, the instant I spot 
ted the infraction I blew the whistle 
4 split second later, and quite unrelated 
to my whistle, a Boston player scored 
| had made a mistake but still [ had no 
ilternative except to disallow the goal, 


since the puck had gone into the net 
ter the whistle had blown. 

If You’re Wrong, Admit It 
On my next trip past the Bruin 


bench an incensed Lynn Patrick gave it 
to me real bad. I couldn’t blame him. 


As I was dropping the puck for a face 


off, with him still eating me out, I 
turned and called to the bench: 

‘I know I made a mistake, Lynn,” 
| shouted. 

He stopped screaming in mid- 


sentence 


The game went into overtime and 
Elmer Lach scored a goal for the 
Canadiens that ended the series and 
gave them the Stanley Cup. If the 
Bruins had won the game on that dis 
illowed goal in regulation time the 
teams would have gone back to Boston 
or a sixth game. Thus, the Bruins’ 
lanagement lost a_ sellout crowd 


\fterward, I saw Lynn. “I was mad,’ 


he said, “but I couldn’t say anything 
nore when you admitted you’d made a 
nistake.”’ He often brings that up, and 


| think there’s a moral there that’s the 
best advice I can give a young official 
If it 
ourself a heap of trouble 


you're admit you'll save 


wrong, 


A young referee is in for trouble in 

National Hockey In the 
first plac e, the players don’t respect the 
official he 


simply must command their respect if 


the 


League 


judgment of a young and 


he’s to be successful. I know one 
official who has trouble every time he 
goes into a certain city I don’t want 
to name him because he’s still in the 


The manager of the home club 
that he’d deliberately sent his 
to curse 


league 
told 
team captain out onto the ice 


me 


this official, and had ordered his players 
to throw front 
the the referee 
to 
penaity 


towels on the ice in of 
to see how 


When he 


give the captain a misconduct 


bench 
would 


just 
react neglec ted 
for his profanity that referee just made 
life in that city 
He may have things under control now, 
but I doubt it Hockey teams don’t 
give up easily once they figure they’ ve 


miserable for himself 


got a referee’s number. 


Even after I’d been in the league for 
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ten years there were a ¢ ouple ot players, 


Ted Kennedy of Toronto and Ted 
Lindsay of Detroit, who used to try me 
out for size every year. They’d curse 
like a couple of sailors after I made a 
call they didn’t like, just to see what I 
was going to do about it. I always did 
the thing: misconduct penalty 
and automatic fine of twenty-five dol 


Same 


lars. The present Toronto coach, King 
Clancy, had a different philosophy in 
the years when he was an NHL referee. 
King used to say the players could call 

The 
King, 


him anything they liked 
time, But 


once 


second bingo! then 





lound: A positive way to stop 1) 


A leading research laboratory proves 
Jergens Lotion more effective than 
any other lotion tested for stopping 
detergent damage.* 

ntly, 447 


ng fora way 


wi en 
| 


1OOKI 


to stop 
Three times a day, they soake | 
hands in detergents. After eacl king 


Jergens Lotion was applied t 


hands. Their left hands wer: t treated 
The results were astonishing. In 3 or 4 

davs, left hands were roughened, red, eve 

cracked and bleed ng Right h ds were 
woth. unbl hed ft id te! 


who 


wi 


is 


great 


player 


before 


he 


became a referee, always had the respect 


of the players 


Of 


course, 


respect 


guy 


I 


I was 


there 


are 


never 


major 
league hockey player and I had to earn 
respect the hard way 


you can never command 


could 


never get 


sf lose 


to 


players whose 
One 


was 


Bryan Hextall, who used to play with 


the Rangers 


man 
me, 


in 


my 


Another 
Thomson, 


Lotion 


N 


‘ 


"t 


even 


hand « ire 


the 


He’d 


Toronto 


iS mo 


en't tried Je 


i 


You 


with a pl isi 


! 
eT lotions were te 


lanolin « 


never loo 


customer 


is 


Jin my 


He was a cold implac able 
book 
I always had the 
know I existed 


cold 


at 
feeling he didn’t 


defenseman 


Lo 
find it 


' 


ITC 


ed the 


t ome proved is elective 


100% 


j 


j 


liad 


Jer 


( 


who 
nigh 


were 


him 


can be mean one And yet 
t he surprised me Che 
playing in Chicago and 
Thomson < illed me a name 
off As he stepped out of 
Ity box after he’d served his time 


pena 


I was standing against 


fan 


across the head with something heavy 
knocked 
groggily I 

slugged 
pointing to the fan 


It 


that 


ind nobody 


fer 


reached 


me 


oul 


Oe 


down 


me down 


looked 


feuds are 


the boards 
ind walloped 


and as | got 


iround to se« 


There was 


I had 


in 


L Hands 








Leafs 
when 
I thumbed 


who'd 
Thomson 
l guess he figured 
our private property 
should butt 
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police throw the fan out of the rink 
A week later I got 
He said he’d just got worked 


a letter of apology 
from him 
ip and was sorry 

A referee gets help from expected, as 
well as unexpected sources [ mean 
linesmen, and I’d like to 
i special vote of thanks 


from his 


throw in for 


George Hayes and Sammy Babcock 
who worked with me Linesmen, you 
know, do not have a referee’s authority 


function is to call 
Hayes 


good 


Their 
offsides at 


principal 
the 
work 


two bluelines 
He’d make i 

referee, but he says he’s far happier as 

He’s 


guy who keeps players separated with 


loves his 


a big strong carefree 


a linesman 


brute strength when a fight breaks out 
Babcock, on the other hand, is a talker 


he cajoles them into cooling off One 
night we were working Montreal and 
the Leafs were in town. I was getting 
a fearsome riding from the Toronto 
bench but I couldn’t pinpoint the guy 
doing most of the shouting Every 
time I’d turn around the bench would 
stop chirping So when I[ got the 
chance I «¢ illed quickly to Babcock 
“Sammy,” | whispered hoarsely 

who’s giving it to me off the Toront 


bench?’ 


The next time there was a face 


there Babcock moved surreptitiously 
to one end of the bench while I bent to 
drop the puck The voice piped uy 
igain, calling me a “homer,’’ the worst 
thing they can call you, meaning tl 

you're favoring the home tean San 


spotted him and as we skated away he 
called softly, 


Inevitably 


It’s Danny Lewicki 


there came another face 


off 
bench but 


I looked sharply along the Toront« 
peep The I 
turned my back to drop the puck. ‘I 


there wasn’t a 


voice started up and I wheeled 
“You, Lewicki,”’ I 


ind giving him a 


shouted, pointing 


fierce scowl! you're 


outa here!”’ 
Well, sir, he 


chirp, his mouth hanging open, wonde: 


stopped talking in mid 





After the game he skated past me and 
growled, ‘“Thanks for the coaching.” 
It’s only through experience that a 
referee learns when a player has lost his 
head and when he’s only pretending to 


have lost it. Some players genuinely 
have heart players like Kennedy ot 
Toronto and Milt Schmidt of Boston 
to name two—and when they get 
involved in a fight you know you have 


to move quickly to break it up, because 
ict You get 
other players who wouldn't 


they’re 
to know 


not putting on an 


fight their way out of a bargain base 
ment When you see them get into 
fights you know they’re showboating 

putting on an act for the crowd’s 
benefit, aware that the officials will 


soon come to their rescue, breaking uy 


the fight A referee can quickly cool 
out that kind of troublemaker: when 
the fight starts, the referee just shout 
to his linesmen, “If they want to 


let "em go!’ With no one 
the showboats quickly back dowr 
At one time, th 


pearing 


to inter me 


S type ol! plaver 


I 


on home ice ould excite the 
, 


crowd and make the referee look bad b 
uing when he got a penalt He 
in’t do that now If 1 player ir 
penalty there’s an automat 
onduct penalty Fro the efter 
tandpoint that’s the finest rule th 
ver put n the bo An offic 
shouldn’t go looking for trouble 
course Once he has _ inflicted 
penalty he should skate out of 


oes to the penalt 


way until the player g 


DOXx f he stands in the plaver’s wa 
he’s inviting an argument Ihe 
isnt con pletely one-sided i decisior 
can be que stioned by the tea ( pt I 
ind a coach can send the captain ont 
tne Ice to question retere on tf 
behalf. Sometimes this has its hum« 
ous aspects Once in Montreal M 
Schmidt, the foston captain, came 
storming off the Bruins’ bencl VAVINgE 
his arms and heading straight for me 
I had to come, Bill,”” he iid but I 























ing how I’d nailed him directly on that think you were perfectly right. By the 
long bench He went across the ice to way, how’s your wife?’ 
the penalty box looking like a mous« All the time he was talking, he wa 
Other players complain openly waving his arms and his jaw was work 
ind constantly. Vic Lynn, who used to ng 
play with Toronto, and later with I stuck finger under his nose and 
Boston, was a chronic beefer; calls were scowled back at hin 
ilways bald penalties were never de She’s jus fine Milt I 
served, the other team was getting away How’s yours” 
with murder and so on. One night in Great,”’ he said, skating away, st 
Toronto he hadn't scored i goal IO ng his he id ind look ng de jected 
something like twenty games and, sure Until a few years ago it was con 
enough, the minute he hit the e he sidered perfectly ethical for lul 
started nattering. I figured I'd stop it wnager, coach, or even the stickbo 
early to invade the referees’ room betwee! 
Listen, Lynn I said Vii lon periods o1 ifter a game some} es tl 
you stop running my job and sta poor referee would have a spokesn 
looking after your own When's the from both teams to press h vit 
last time you put a puck in the net? the belief he wa lou ing up the i r 
Chat night —I think they were play Once in Chicago Red Duttor ther 
ing Detroit he scored two goals coaching the old Americans. barged tr 
' \ seaman 
ed F oT S/S * a 
} ae \ : 
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Put one of these under the tree this year - 


hell have easy shaving for years to come 


: THE 
ae =; REMINGTON 






No two ways about it) any man who gets a Remington for Christmas 
this year will be clean-shaven all next year (and for years to come) 
hey want results—not 


smooth 


Most men are pretty touchy about shaving 
promises. And a man gets results with a Remington—clean, 
shaves—fast, comfortable shaves 
The Remington is a man-sized electric razor. Feels good in the hand 
feels good on the face. 6 Diamond-Honed heads glide smoothly, shave 


cleanly, even over the most tender skin 

Point to consider: Remington's Speci il Christmas 14 day Free Home 
Trial Offer. You can return the Remington you buy anytime during the 
first 14 days after Christmas‘and get your money back 

By the way, if you have an old electric shaver around, it’s worth 
$7.50 on a new Remington at most dealers 

$ 
Sum it all up this way—give your mana Remington Electric Shaver— 


both your face and his face will be glad you did. 
Mfemington. Bland 
See "What's My Line” Tuesday nights on your Canadian Television Station ” "ROOUCT OF 
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“Only #372 buys the kit that makes 


all home jobs 









"You should 
see me sand 
down rough 

surfaces fast 
and take off old paint for 
refinishing! 





“ 


t 


ve sharper ed 
all my hand tools 

with the grinding wheel and 
you ought to see the 

edge lve put on Janes 


kitchen 
knives! 





You 


“Nothing cleans 
metal like this 


wire wheel brush! 






It takes off rust 
or old paint 
fast! 








rm) It's a complete home work- 
shop ina handy steel 
case. It drills and 
sands wood, metal, 
plastics...” 


"It puts a glorious 
polish on all 
our furniture... 
and now Jack 
® or likes to 
; *, polish Our 
A. 
im 
‘ t. 


» 
94.5 
& 





all for only $372 


icec! 
755 below regular prices! 


“You get 21 pieces in 
your new FIXKIT... “4 
including a bench 
stand and even a handy 
quick-mixer for paint |” 


See the new Black & Decker FIXKIT 
at your dealers now! 

For your nearest Black & Decker 
dealer, see the yellow pages of your 
local telephone directory . or 
write Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Ltd 
Dept. C-125, 80-86 Fleet St. E., 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Black & Leck 


World's largest maker of Portable Electric Tools 





car himself !” 





and asked me whether I happened to be 
carrying a tape measure. Apparently 
to his surprise, I said “Yes, I’ve got a 
tape.” 

“Then I want you to measure Lo 
Presti’s pads,”” Red snapped. ““They’re 
over-width.”” Sam LoPresti was the 
Chicago goaler. A league regulation 
says a goalkeeper’s pad can be no more 
than ten inches wide. 

So I measured LoPresti’s pads and 
they were ten and a half inches. Dutton 
was jubilant. 

“Now I'd like you to measure 
Rayner’s coach Paul 
Thompson of Chicago, referring to the 
Americans’ goaler, Chuck Rayner. 

Rayner apparently had been warned 
by Dutton not to flatten out his pads 
by thumping them with the big goal 
stick until after the measuring took 
place. But habit is disarming, and 
Chuck had given his pads the usual 
nervous whacks with his hand and 
stick as he took his place in goal. 

When I measured Rayner’s pads 
they were eleven and a quarter inches 
Both Dutton and Thompson 
agreed to drop the whole thing. 


pads,” said 


across. 


Rules That Help the Referee 


There have been far more serious 
incidents. Ten years before my time 
in the late Twenties—in a game be 
tween the Rangers and the Americans 
in New York, the favored Rangers 
scored in overtime to beat the Amerks 
ind cost the gamblers a hatful because 
some of them had backed the underdog 
Odie Cleghorn was the referee in that 
game, which the Americans might have 
won in regulation time if he hadn't 
The New York 


police escorted Odie from the rink as 


disallowed a goal 
Americans’ supporters milled around 
his dressing room and, fearing there 
might be serious trouble, the police 
actually gave Cleghorn a gun, a 
companied him to his hotel and warned 
him not to answer the door of his roon 
Nothing that serious happened to 
me; in fact, ever since Clarence Camp 
bell, a former referee, became president 
of the league ten years ago the NHL 
has accorded hockey officials excellent 
protection. It was Campbell who put 
in the rule that calls for a misconduct 
penalty if a player argues a penalty. It 
was Campbell who put in the rule that 
calls for an automatic five-hundred 
dollar fine if any player, coach or club 
official enters the referees’ room, and it 
was Campbell who made permanent 
three-man units of a referee and two 
Until then the referee was 
the only official who traveled; linesmen 
were local appointees who worked only 
Nowa 
days, too, a club can be fined a thou 
sand dollars by President Campbell if it 
doesn’t provide adequate police protec 


linesmen 


the home games of a given club 


All of these changes 
have taken a good deal of pressure off 


tion for referees 


the referee 

I suppose nothing can be done to 
control the fans but then maybe 
nothing should; it’s the fans who pay 
the freight. I wish, though, that they’d 
learn the rules before they start dis 
cussing our ancestry in loud clear tones. 
For example, it’s illegal for a defending 
player to interfere with an attacking 


the puck But that penalty, called 
interference, is rarely seen by the fans 
who watch only the puck carrier, and it 
never fails to bring down the boos 
ind programs, old rubbers and peanuts 
when it’s called against the home 
club Once in Chicago when Max 
Bentley was with the Hawks I called a 
penalty against him after he’d grabbed 
his check by the sweater to prevent 
him from getting in ‘position to take a 
The call infuriated a fan sitting 
down near the ice, and launched him 


pass. 
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into a tirade. I was fairly young at the 
time, and I lost my temper. I raced 
over to the boards and shouted at the 
fan that I’d meet him after the game in 
the referees’ room (it was that long 
ago). 

Sure enough, the fan showed up. He 
was just a little guy but he was ready to 
fight. I’m six-foot-two and I weigl 
about one-ninety, and although I was 
still sizzling I realized the fan was over 
matched. I picked him up under the 
armpits and hung him by the back of 
his belt on a coat hook. He dangled 
there, helplessly waving his arms and 
legs. After a moment the two of 
began to laugh 

For some reason, Chicago was alway s 
my toughest city to work. 
stemmed from a playoff game ten years 
or so ago. George Allen, playing defens« 
for Chicago, thought Elmer Lach of the 
Canadiens was holding him, but instead 
of waiting for a stoppage in play to tell 
me about it as he should have done, h« 
started hollering while play went right 
on. While he was skating over in front 
of me to argue, Lach scored 

You should have heard the racket! 
For twenty-five minutes the hugs 
crowd hollered and ranted and littered 
the ice with everything from pennies 


I guess it 


and programs to a deck of cards and a 
two-foot carp! That was the 
opener, which the Canadiens won; for 


series 


the second game in Chicago, two night 
later, rink attendants frisked every 
patron at the entrance turnstiles fo 
missiles and refuse, and the manage 
ment had ordered city garbage trucks 
to stand by to haul it away 
something like ten truckloads of junk 

I’ve been asked if crowd demonst1 


There Was 


tions can sway a referee’s judgment 
and the answer is a reluctant yes | 
hasten to point out, however, that t 


referee’s reaction may not be what the 
Abuse might well get 


fans suspect 





"My watch is protected by 


incabloc 


-++.iS yours?” 


Why? ... INCABLOC Shock Absorbers 
safeguard the vital moving parts of a 
watch against everyday shocks and 
jars... maintain its accuracy... 
extend its life...save you many 
dollars by keeping repairs to a 
minimum. Remember when 

you buy your favorite watch, 

be sure it has 


INCABLOC 4 
protection 
<= Ne: wih 
incabloc 
Product of 


The UNIVERSAL ESCAPEMENT Ltd 
La Chaux-de-Fonds. Switzerland 
15 W. 46th St. N.Y. 36,8. ¥, USA 
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jther players grab 


hat does he expect them to do—applaud?” 


eferee’s back up so that he’ll be eager 
prove he can’t be intimidated. I am 
convinced that the only impartial 
people in a rink are the referee and his 
two linesmen, and that a swing in 
idgment is rarely intentional. But | 
ust confess that there are unconscious 
ces at work in the heat of a game. | 
n’t believe I can honestly say that I 
s a good official in New York. The 
son is that it’s my home town and | 
w that, regardless of how I called 
I could either be accused of favor 
the Rangers or of bending over 
kwards not to 
| had been a player in New York, 
»—with the now disbanded Rovers 
the defunct Eastern United States 
jockey League—and I got my start 
re as an official By American 
ndards | was a pretty good centre 
ilthough I’m sure I’d never 
n made good Iinacon parable leas ué 


player 
Canada | played unde r three names 
order to get in more hockey ind 
umvent i rule 
ol boys fron 

] 


s. I was Bill Chadwick at school 


forbidding high 
playing for outside 


Flanagan for the Floral Park 

Viaroons and Bill Donaghue for 
rdl 

‘Through hockey I got my first job 

1 page in the New York Stock 

change for whose team I played 


ckey in the old Metropolitan Leagus 
We'd play the first game of Sunday 


ternoon doubleheaders in the Gar 


ind Eastern U. S league teams 
layed the second game After three 
rs | was invited to play for the 
Rovers, along with Sammy Babcock 
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Stunning in their simplicity 


| these tables blend perfect- 


ly with traaitional or 
modern decor in 


gleaming modern walnut 
finish or antiqued 


cordovan mahogany 


Modestly priced for the 
average budget 

Heirloom'’ Occasional 
Tables are available at 


leading furniture stores 


/ from coast to coast 


The CHESLEY CHAIR CO. LTD. 


CHESLEY, CANADA 





and hold Richard but 


who later became my linesman in the 
NHL, and Stu Iglehart, one of Ameri 
ca’s greatest polo players. We were the 
all-American line sent out to check the 
other team’s best scoring line. The 
Rovers had a pretty good club,’ too 

Muzz Patrick, now general manager of 
the New York Rangers; Murray Arm 
strong, later a star with the Americans 
Joe Krol from Winnipeg—not the foot 
ball player—Johnny Inglis, Clarencs 
Shillington, Eddie O’Keefe and others 
Tom Lockhart, the eastern league 
president, came to my seat and told me 
that one of the linesmen, Ray Levia 
hadn’t shown up. He told me to put on 
a pair of skates and fill in. I wore a pair 
of herringbone pants and a sweatshirt 
and went to work. Lockhart told me 
to keep coming back 
season he handed me a whistle and told 


The following 


me i was the referee. 
After the first game he had only one 


criticism 


‘For the love of Pete, Bill, do some 
thing with your hands,”’ he said. ““You 
can't ‘go around with then n your 
pockets ” 

lo do something with them, | 
inaugurated the present systen yf 


signaling penalties. I’d grab one wrist 
for a holding penalty, whack the side of 
my palm across my calf to indicat 
tripping, and push my hands straight 
out from the shoulders to indicat 


nterference. | was appointed an NHI 
linesman for New York games in the 
1939-40 season, and three years later I 
became a referee, the only American 
born one in NHL history 

In my sixteen years I naturally built 
ip personal opinions of players, al 
though I 
impersonal view of every game I ever 
worked-—something over eight hundred 
NHL games involving almost a million 
Milt Schmidt, who is 
now the Boston coach, was the most 
inspiring player that I ever saw. There 
were nights when he had such bad legs 

bruises, charley-horses and pulled 
muscles—that he could scarcely walk 
and yet he went out there to play, tak 
ing his regular turn at centre fron 
1936, when he broke in with the Bruins, 
until 1955, when they appointed him 
coach, talking it up with the players 
just grabbing that puck and going, and 
setting a tremendous example 


always tried to keep an 


miles of travel 


He kept the Bruins in the 
during that Stanley Cup final of 1953 
against Montreal when he shouldn't 
have been playing at all. In the first 
game he fell awkwardly, and the tip of 
his spine became impaled on the end of 
his skate. Through the next four games 
he constantly 
refused to quit 
thing about the tradition of hockey 
that makes men return to action five 
minutes after injuries that would side 
line a ball player, say, for a couple of 
weeks 


series 


hemorrhaged but he 
There must be some 


Maurice Richard of the Canadiens is 
1 fine player, too, although I think he 
complains far too much. Sure, he gets 
grabbed and held and abused by op 
posing players but that’s the penalty 
for being a great athlete, and he’s being 
well paid for being a great one. If the 
other teams didn’t bear down on him, 
he’d fill their net. What are they sup 
posed to do—stand around and applaud 
him? He gets no more abuse than he 
rates, and it’s a credit to his ability 
that he gets it If he wants to be a 
five - thousand - dollar -a- year hockey 
player, nobody’ll ever bother him 
And, incidentally, he gets the same 
protection from the referees as any 
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Clip-On Too 
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always handy ready 
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—full % H.P. motor—super 
suction cleans better 
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and Free 
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NO DUST BAG TO EMPTY! 
introducing the New 
EWVREKA Super Automati« 
with motor driven Dirt Disturbulator 
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other star, or any other player for that 
matter. 

The other man on my all-star for 
ward line, along with Schmidt and 
Richard, is Gordie Howe of Detroit 
ind since he and Richard both play 
right wing one of 'em will have to move 
ver to left Howe has a different 
psychological approach to the game 


than Richard, who somehow’ seems to 
feel sometimes that he’s bigger than 
Howe takes all the harrying 


in stride—and, believe me, he’s picked 


hockey 


on just as much as Richard is 


Just for the record. the rest of the 


all-stars in my sixteen years are Black 


Jack Stewart and Red Kelly, both of 


Detroit, for defense, and Bill Durnan 
of Montreal for goal, although for any 
one game, when the chips are down, 
Turk Broda of Toronto was the best 
pressure goaler I ever saw 

My toughest decision? Easy. That 
was the one I had to make last spring 
when I was offered the manager’s job 
it the Pine Hollow Country Club near 
my home at Westbury, Long Island. It 
meant less money I made as high as 
twelve thousand dollars a year between 
October, when the hockey season starts 


and April, when the Stanley Cup 
playoffs end—but in the long run I 
think there’ll be more security for a 
man turned forty and for my wife 
Millie, my daughter Barbara, who is 
eleven, and son Billy, now seven. 
There’s another consideration, one 
that dawned on me in Madison Square 
Garden that night last October when 
President Campbell made me a presen 
tation Instead of 11,685 people 
yelling at me all at once, the members 
of my golf club make their complaints 
one ata time 
Peace, it’s wonderful! . 
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in Secdland 


100 


In Scotland, the first foot to cross the threshold ot.your home afte! 


midnight at Hogmanay —New Year’s Eve —must belong to a dark man. 


Some say he should be tall, and s@me that he should carry silver 


representing wealth; coal, for warmth; food and drink. Opinion varies. 
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But Dewar’s mever varies. 












All over the world, wherever you are whatever 
the time —at Christmas, on New Year's Eve, 
whenever you celebrate —Dewar’s gives you 


the same delightful flavour and enjoyment. 


We wish you Compliments of the Season 


IN VARIOUS BOTTLE SIZES 
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The Atom Is Their 
Bloodhound 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 





Ltd. was called in to settle a threatened 
lawsuit between a southwestern On 
tario cement-manufacturing firm and a 


building contractor. The firm used 
four forty-foot-high settling tanks for 
producing and refining cement. The 


tanks, made of foot-thick concrete, 
were supposed to be reinforced with 
steel rods set six inches apart inside 
the concret« After a relatively short 
period of use one tank developed a 
crack from top to bottom. The owners 
called back the contractor and accused 
him of skimping with the reinforcing 
rods. The contractor insisted that he 
hadn’t and blamed the crack on abusive 
use of the tank 
owners would have to stop production 


To prove otherwise the 


ind knock the big tanks apart 1 move 
decided 
they would have to repair the cracked 


far too costly to consider Chey 


tank themselves and hope for the best 
Chen they heard about Isotope Prod 


ucts Limited and took their probl 
to then 

IPL n yaded one of their ator 
radiation ¢ ras with cobalt-60, one 
of the | d t 
mate A W | t 
piece the t | mn ast } bl Vas 
ll they needed, yet even that p cl 
had to be encased in two-hundred 
pound block of lead for safe handling 
Phey ipplied = striy of fil to the 
exterior of each tank suspended the 
imera inside at the centré pulled off 


nd let the tiny frags 


ment of cobalt-60 noot ts rays out 


n ill directions tit tremendously 
powerful X-rays. The ition pierced 
the concrete tank walls to the film out 
sick Wherever there was a steel rod 


within the concrete, fewer rays got 
through and the rod showed as a lighter 
line on the developed negative The 
negatives revealed that the reinforcing 
rods were twelve to eighteen inches 
ipart nstead of the required 
inches The tank owners showed the 
1 
him he could either rebuild tne tanks 
or be sued. He rebuilt the tank 

Another IPL job was an atomic-age 


ersion of hunting the needle in the 


negatives to the contractor and tol 


haystack A brewing company had 
been plagued for weeks with a leak 


where in the hundreds of feet of 





heating pipe that ran back and forth 
beneath the concrete floor of its bis 


Toronto lo find the 


rar r 
garag 


looked as if the company would have 
to tear up fifteen thousand square feet 
of concrete floor six inche thick But 
before they decided on ripping up the 
floor, they called up Dr. Don Bruntor 


pl sident of Lsotope Products Ltd 


IPL sealed i tablespoontul 
dinary washing soda in an alu nur 
ipsule ibout the SIZ of i in 


thumb and sent it to Chalk River to be 


cooked”’ in the atomic pile there Che 
itomic cooking transformed the sodiur 
nto radioactive sodiur { ithougt 
chemically it remained ordinary wash 
ing soda With a host of radioactive 
naterials to choose fro ll 
different characteristics that ther 
for different types of job Brunt 
selected sodiur 4 because its radiatior 
vould readily penetrat« 31x nche ot 
concrete and because its radioactive 
lite is short, so it couldn't leave 


dangerous radioactivity behind t for 
nore than a matter of hours 
The capsule of radioactive washing 


soda was sent back t« Toronto in 


630-pound lead shipping case and 
rushed by truck to the brewery garag« 
before its radioactivity could seriously, 
weaken. The IPL experts withdrew 
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from its lead container using a clamp 
with a six-foot-long handle that per- 
nitted them to keep at a safe distance. 
[hen the aluminum capsule was 
pierced with a six-foot pike pole and 
the “hot”? washing soda was poured 
nto the pipes of the heating system. 
[he soda dissolved in the hot water 
flowing through the maze of pipes and 
when geiger counters showed that its 
radioactivity had reached all points of 
the heating system it was flushed out 
ith clean water. Then IPL went 
back over the garage floor with geiger 
ounters and quickly detected that 
idioactivity remained at one spot 
srunton said it must be there that a 
ik had permitted some of the radio 
tive soda to collect in the soil sur 
ysunding the pipe. He chalked a six 
ch square on the concrete floor and 
ld brewery engineers they would find 
he leak directly below They did. 
Instead of tearing up fifteen thousand 
square feet of concrete, they tore up a 
juarter of one square foot. 
Che magic little packages like cobalt 
0 and sodium-24 that are making 
tomic radiation a servant of private 
ndustry are what the scientists call 
Briefly, an isotope is a 
lightly different form of a chemical 
lement not normally radioactive but 
rendered radioactive artificially in a 


sotopes ; 


nuclear reactor 

Atomic piles or reactors producing 
naterials for atomic bombs can, as a 
side line, produce radioactive isotopes 
or industrial and medical use In 
Canada, isotopes are made only by the 
overnment in its nuclear reactor at 
Chalk River. About eighty different 
types of isotope are produced there and 
they are sold for research, medical and 
industrial purposes throughout much of 
the world. Isotope Products Ltd. uses 
ibout a dozen different kinds 


Cooking With Atoms 


Radioactivity has two principal 
forms—beta rays and gamma rays. The 
penetrating power of beta rays is 
limited; they are stopped, for example, 
by one-third of an inch of aluminum 
Gamma rays are much more penetrat 
ng; the strongest of them will pass 
through one foot of steel or through ten 
feet of concrete. Every element, when 
rendered radioactive, produces its own 
characteristic radiation. Some isotopes 
have a radioactive life of thousands of 
years, others lose their radioactivity in 
matter of hours. So there is an isotope 
! tted for every job. 

When IPL requires an isotope, a 

ill quantity of the element that will 
produce the radioactivity desired is 
laced in an aluminum container and 
sent to Chalk River The isotope itself 

iy vary from the size of an aspirin to 
that of a flashlight battery The 
sotope to-be is moved 
nto the heart of the Chalk River 


nechanically 


reactor where IPL has its own reserved 
space rented on an annual basis. When 
the “cooking’’ is completed it nay 
require anything from a few days to a 
couple of months) the now radioactive 

otope is withdrawn and dropped into 
All this, of course, 


has to be done mechanically because 


1 lead shipping case 


ipproac he d 
1 


the isotopes cannot be 
ifely by human operators until seal 
n their protective lead cases 
IPL’s biggest business is the design, 


roduction and sale of isotope instru 
nents for various measuring and 
gauging purposes The man who 


superintends the design and develop- 


ment of the instruments is ILP vice 
president Dr. Norman Zinken Alcock, 
a thirty-seven-year-old Vancouver-born 
scientist who made himself, in turn, an 
expert in electrical engineering, then 
radar, and now atomic ens rgy. During 
World War Il he worked for several 
years with radar scientists in Britain 
and the first radars carried by heavy 
bombers were sets he helped design 
Alcock explains that measurement by 
atomic radiation is made possible by 
the fact that rays passing through a 
material are absorbed in direct propor 
The thicker the 
material, the fewer the rays that get 
through 


tion to its thickness 


Because isotopes shoot out 
millions of rays per second, very 
minute variations in a material's thick 
ness can be detected Instruments 
using this principle have their widest 
application in controlling the thickness 
of products like paper, plastics, floor 
coverings, roofing and metal foils 
all products that come off a mill in a 
steadily moving sheet 

The first instrument perfected for 
this job ind it is still IPL’s biggest 
seller—-is called a ““betameter.”’ In it a 
beta ray source is suspended above 
the moving sheet material and shielded 
so that its rays are beamed downward 
only. Beneath the material is a detec 
tor which counts the number of rays 
that get through to it, recording on a 
dial or gY iph variations in thickness as 
minute as one percent With tissuc 
papers one percent can be as little as 
one thirty-thousandth of an inch. In 
some betameter hook-ups an operator 
watches the dial and when a variation 
is recorded he adjusts the flow of raw 
materials manually to maintain proper 
thickness In others the whole opera 
tion is automatic, the betameter itself 
controlling the flow 

Betameters cost five thousand to ten 
thousand dollars and IPL has built and 
sold more than a hun?’ ed of them in 
the last five years 

In pre-betameter days, weight and 
thickness of sheet 
checked by haphazard and periodi 
Experienced papermen 


materials were 


sampling 
would pat the paper sheet coming off a 
machine or squeeze it between their 
fingers. Paper, roofing materials and 
other such products were often checked 
by cutting a strip off each roll and 
weighing it. Such sampling methods 
frequently covered no more than one 
part in ten thousand and a machine 
could be turning out a faulty under 
weight or overweight product for 


long pe riod before it was detected 
Indicative of the extent to which 

some industries rely on the instrument 

radiators 


production of automobile 


came to standstill for twenty-four 
hours this fall when i betameter at 
the Anaconda American Brass plant in 
New Toronto was damaged. Anaconda 
the largest Canadian producer of brass 
coils for idiators refused to work 
until technicians from Isotope Products 
Ltd got the betameter 


ig 


functioning 


in 

The appli ition of coatings, like wax 
or glue on paper, or asphalt on roofing 
can be « yntrolled with an isotope devi 

that is actually two betameters hooked 


in tanden One betameter measures 


thickness before coating, the other 
ifter, then they automatically subtract 
to indicate the coating thickness nd 


correct any deviation of flow 
Atomic radiation can also measure a 


_ 


iterial’s density as well as its tl 


ness. Using gamma rays, the density 


iuge probe s through the steel walls o 


Now even the thickness of tissue paper 
is measured by sensitive isotope rays 
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Yes, dad could really enjoy 
those long winter evenings at 
home—if he had a Beaver 
Power Tool to work on. 


With a Beaver, he could make 
tables, chairs and hundreds of 
other useful things. Why, 

dad could save the family a 
lot of money and get the 
biggest thrill of his life 





doing it! Cs 2200 


You can see the complete line 
of strong, budget-priced 
Beaver Power Tools at almos 
any large hardware store in 
town. Your Beaver dealer 
can tell you which woodwork: 
ing machine dad would like 
best. He can also te 
ibout the many accessorie 
n use when he owns a 


dad ¢: 
Beaver. Things 
h 


é ads, d ido cutter 


1-7] ] 
like moulding 


anding 
dises and drums, grinding wheels, 





mortising attachments and many 

others. These things make a man’ 

eyes shine. And they make Beaver 

the most versatile line of power 

tools on the market! 4$ 2100 
So see You! Beave f f oon, 


Ha ( hin wrap ipa fé me of 


} ’ 
e) yment lor dad tj ('j ima 


BEAVER 


POWER TOOLS 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
BEAVER POWER TOOL DIVISION 
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Viade and Sold in Canada by Addisons Limited 
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Workmen had to clear the pipeline to 
save the world from radioactive gophers 


tanks or pipes to record the density of 


{ 


fluids inside, detecting changes of 
one tenth of one percent In pipeline S 
where different products such is 
gasoline, crude or fuel oil are following 
each other with nothing separating 
them, a density gauge outside the pipe 
signals the approach of a different prod 
uct so that it can be diverted into its 
proper storage tank he sensitive 
gamma rays even detect i density 
change as slight as that between regula) 
ind premium ¢§ asolines 

[IPL recently nstalled i density 
gauge in the plant of a Wisconsin 
producer ot toal rubber to control the 
mixing of air in the liquid latex. This 
more accurate control is now sharply 
cutting the firm’s rubber requirements 


ind saving tens of thousands of dollars 


a yeal Our product is better and 
more uniform, despite the fact we are 
now selling a lot more air in it 
company executive says Alcock and 


his scientific team are now working on 
similar instrument to control the mix 
ing of air in ice cream Ice creat 
makers are allowed by law to mix in a 
certain proportion of air for lightness 
ind smoothness,’ Aleock explains 
“Since air is cheap, they want to use 
ill the air the law allows At present 
they have to check by weight, a slow 
ind inaccurate method Alcock is cor 
fident that cobalt-60——the same isotope 
that is being successfully used in cance) 
treatment will soon be policing ce 
crean production It won't make he 
ice cream radioactive; only an ato1 
pile like the one at Chalk River, or an 
exploding bomb itself, can make o her 
substances radioactive 

Another major field of IPL work 
radiography. Gamma rays affect filn 
just as X-rays do, but the gammas 
penetrate much thicker material and 
still have pum h enough left to leave a 
record on filn Dr. Peter J. Stewart 
secretary of the company is its rad 
ography chief 

When gamn rays are shot throug! 
something like an iron casting or a 
welded joint nore rays get throug! 
wherever an internal flaw like a crack 
or air bubble offers less obstruction 
hese flaws are sharply outlined or 


film as black spots or lines 


IPL radiography crews have n 
spected the weld joints in hundreds « 
miles of oil pipelines from Texas t 
Alaska moving ilong behind the 
welders ind calling them back 
rewelding whenever the gamma ray 
cameras detect faulty work \ pipe 
line in which. every joint has been 
checked by gamma radiogr aphy will 
safely carry a much higher pressure 


Stewart explains 


On one job IPL radiographers walked 
S1X hundred anda hitty niles icross 
muskeg and bush of the Yukon and 
Alaska, checking welds on a new U.S 
Army pipeline running fro Skagw 
to Fairbanks They used darkros 

ounted on i heavy-dut three 
quarter-ton truck that struggied ilon 
emergency ids behind the came: 
crews for uch of the distance ne 
tom scientists had kibitzing onlookers 

n ere bears and gophers he 
bears Kept the listance put the 

yphers quick! if ned that the pipes 
wert excellent ready ide gophe 
hole Workmen had to « ! ‘ 
pipe carefully before welding to p1 ent 


the IPL radiographers behind then 
ro! inadvertently creating a new race 
of radioactive gophe rs 

Another job took Stewart's cameras 


forty feet underwater at the bi 


102 ee ee 


Alfred d« 
pany ot 


that stee 


ICKS OT tne 


Alu 


Canada on 
River in Quebec. Ak 


in officials feared 
the three 


| piles holding 


million-dollar dock 


dangerou 
sulphite 

Consider: 
water lev 
in the n 
designed 
Camera Sé 
to ten DI 
depth, il 


through 


t 


up 


were 


sly pitted and 


wastes fron 


ible corrosion 
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Ww 


num Con 


seaguena 


becomung 


orroded by 


papel! mil 


el but divers could see 


lurkKy wate! 


in underw 


be low 


ite 


I 


t to reveal corrosi 


} 


1e-thousandths 


id he began shoo 


the steel bea 


no serious underwater 


Their 
graphing 
presence 
inftestatio 
nd IPL 
Ontario I 

[sotope 
least as 
t lety pe 
f the dre 
Hiroshin 
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ot weevil lary 
n was worrying 
was isked Lo 
Lest irc! I und 


Products Ltd 


in idea, the 
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cobalt bU 


visible at 


nothing 
stewart 


yn pits dowr 


incn I 


Chere ‘ 


corrosion 


is radi 


detect the 


{ Ww 
O 
it 
rice 1 
, 
1e] 
Lior 
tior 
ent 


achines clicked out 


»pping of the 


1, Japan \t 


the tin 


( 


now IPI president V 


I 


N 


Wee 
nportel 


rie new 
ne new 
xomb on 
e Dor 


iS Visit 


ing the Bell Telephone Laboratories ir 
New York, in connection with wartime 
radar research ne was doing to 
Canada’s National Rese h Counce 
He happened to be watching the tel 
type machine t d-town Rad 
City the instant the eat news flashe 
through 
I knew a nce yu rad “oyect 
would never be needed he recalls 
And I knew that atomic energy would 
now be opening uj} ist new field of 


industrial 
suddenly 

that ato 

into 


On Their 


Bruntor 


no I it 


engineering 
is I read the 


c energy \ 


Way -But 


It 
Hiroshima news 


field to get 


the 


struck me 


Where? 


Kes decisions 


speaks his mind bluntly 


y 


quik kly ind 


Once whet 


he was doing postgraduate 
cosmic rays t the ¢ lifornia 
f Technology. he inter ipted 
by Dr. J. Robert Oppenhe 
famous physicist vin 


U.S. A-b« 


t 


w down 


»ymb project 
} 


im 


was keeping up with hin 


Bruntor 
ites at ¢ 
lech I 


researc! 


IPL ie 
radar wo 
switched 
with a va 


time the y 


1 and Alcoch 


Jueen’s Univer 


i 


DeCcaUSE no one 


na 


hen they went 


pre sident 


rk overseas 


would I 


start applying atomics 


engineering 


McGill d 


four y 


tor 


id research 


field hey 


ears, then one 


together When 


work If! 


lec ture 


mer t} 


headed the 


isked h 


ue understanding 


mn the 


Ico k now 
rned fre 
) the 

ne y het 
that s« ‘ 

researe ind 


it Brunton’s home, Alcock said 


hadn't we 


better get goings 

Chey were not very sure what 
energy could do f ndustry but ‘ 
had fir? th tl vthing s 

sat vould find ises Act 
il the thought t r Ise W il 
be n tracer W K I ppl n wi 
late ea ft De f 
tance 

The talked ‘ Dr. ( 
Mackenzie heir boss at Chalk R 
M cKenZle dout ted t r \ 
succeed but he was all for havin; 
try [The National Research Coun 
had pi nned for some t r to sul 
private industry for possible atomi 
energy ipplic ations ind M ckenzi 
rave Brunton this assigr ent io 





es sere 








Ta 





ee months Brunton toured the 
justries of eastern Canada ferreting 
ut jobs the atom could do. He found 
iat the potential market for atomic 
nergy looked larger than even they 
id hoped for. 

[o round out their experience 
trunton and Alcock invited two other 
halk River scientists to joi then 

Peter Stewart, a chemical engineer, and 
Ron Maskell, an electronics technician. 
setween the four of them they raised 
welve thousand dollars by cashing in 
ension funds, selling their cars and 
woling savings. But they needed much 
ore to set themselves up with a plant 
nd equipment and they began looking 
someone who would invest in their 
iterprise. The day they left Chalk 
ver their two most promising finan 
ers turned them down. 

Gloomy and sceptical now, they 
nted a shabby concrete-block build 

, on the eastern outskirts of Oakville 
Int., for sixty dollars a month. They 
xpected to stay there two months 
hile erecting a building of their own 
hey were in it two years 

As businessmen, we had a lot to 
irn,’” Alcock says. ““We made every 
stake in the book.”’ 

Instead of concentrating on develop 
ig business to give them something 

uinst which to borrow for capital 

provements, they immediately in 
ested two thousand dollars in land 

n the northern outskirts of Oakville, a 

le or so from the garage workshop 
nd five thousand dollars in building 
eel Steel was scarce then Alcock 
ound where some was available, so they 
ought it Known as “Alcock’s five 
wousand-dollar folly,”’ it is still rusting; 
vay behind their present one-hundred 
housand-dollar one-story plant, bs 

iuse when they finally got around t 
building they learned that it was a type 
f steel they couldn’t use 

With only five thousand dollars of 
their original stake left, they began 
emodeling the cold, abandoned garage 
they were renting President, vice 
resident and secretary did practically 
ll the work The y swabbed oil Stains 

m the cement floor, made their own 

k benches, installed their own 


lumbing 

Meanwhile, money was running out 
st. They rented a typewriter, because 
ey couldn't afford to buy one, and 

in writing letters appealing for 
incial backing. Twice a day they 
unted the Oakville post office, hoping 
e mail would bring them a surpris« 
heque from some sponsor 

No cheque « ame But one day they 
ceived a te lephone call from a pron 
ent Montreal engineer who thought he 
ight raise some money from friends 
Would they come down and talk it 


ver?’ Brunton, Alcock and Stewart 
ok the next train to Montreal. When 
1ey met the engineer the goose 


hat was going to lay our golden egg” 
isked if they had a hotel reservation 
hey didn’t ‘lll fix it up for you 
he offered. He took them to the hotel 
nd they found that he had reserved 
hirty-dollar-a-day suite 
Chey settled down in their luxurious 
rroundings, thanked him for his great 
enerosity and began explaining the 
npany and its business prospects. At 
oon, still listening attentively, the 
ngineer ordered an expensive dinner 
ent up to the suite. The Oakville trio 
thanked him again and began secretly 
omplimenting themselves on having at 
st found someone interested who ap 
varently had money to spend Ch 
ivish spending went on for two days 
When they checked out, Brunton said 
isually to the hotel cashier that he 
inderstood their engineer host had 
irranged to pay the bill But the 
engineer, it turned out, had made no 
such arrangements. The bil! was almost 
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Bringing coals from a neighbour's, 


Good Heating 


(the kind you want today) 


i 
beg é n bd a 8s with a complete and up-to-date central heatin 
on (rane quality 


avstem, such as you can count 
equipment to provide 


lopments in heatin 


red by Coram 


Because of modern deve 
equipment many of them pionee 
you have the right to expect i heatin 
system that gives continuing satisfaction. Be 
sure to consult vour plumbin ind heaton 


eontractor 


Hell check vour requirement dvise vou or 
C+ ——) the tvpe of modern system best suited for vour 
i| & ; ' 1 
7 “Tra | home. And he will provide and install the right 
q Crane equipment—whether for hot water or 
(1) warm air. for coal, coke, oil or gas fo give you 
| 


\ 
= \ 














=~ —<===s 
> | -— ~ the efficient. comfortable heat ou want 
oy ~ 
G aad | - if “ r 
| 


= $ 
eats 4 Ae merece 
a | 


CRANE LIMITED: Vost people prefer Crane... and 


General Office 70 Beaver Hall Square, Montre 
Canadian Factor 6 Canadian Branches 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Canadian Potteries bimited 

Port Hope Sanitary Manufacturing Company Limited 

Crane Steelware Limited 


pam p 80d , quality costs no more 
arden ing imutec f 


MBER 16 9 
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Drivere : 


THE FABULOUS ’56 PONTIAC 
IS THE LIVELIEST, SMOOTHEST THING 
ON WHEELS! 





iver try to impress a test driver? Believe 
| 


us, it isn t easy 





hel 8 we re tre mendously proud to re port 
that the 56 Pontiac has these ¢ xperts cheer- 
ng. They re excited about the st pped-up 


horsepowers of the Strato-Six and Strato- 





Flash V8 engines in the Pathfinder. Pathfinder Deluxe and 
Laurentian series. And they re really buzzing about the 205 
h.p. Strato-Streak V8 in the 860 and 870 series, and the 
fabulous 227 h.p. version teamed with brand-new, fluid-flow 
Strato-Flight Hydra-Matiec in the Star Chiefs 

Yes. it’s a fact! Altogether Pontiac for °56 offers you a choice 
of FIVE engines .. . a choice of THIRTEEN different power 
teams—each engineered to deliver superlative performance, 
(nd you don't need a test track to prove it. 

Traffic will tell you. Here's “stop-and-go™ response that 
matches the speed of your thoughts. A hill will help. High 
or low, it’s left behind without a sign of effort. And passing 
definitely pins it down. Gun it and instant, buoyant power 
sweeps you smoothly past the loitering truck ahead. 

A few miles of this and you're really convinced. For this is 
living as you ve never lived on wheels bye fore ! 

To be sure. there’s more to charm you in this glamorous 756 
Pontiac. The safety of big, authoritative brakes. The security 
of finer controls, sure-footed cornering, a super-steady new ride 


New beauty and luxury that brilliantly mirror tomorrow. 


But, above all, it’s the fabulous “go” that gets you! 


There'll be pride in your heart, a torrent at your toe-tip. 


And what more could anyone want? 


°~Pontiac 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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yne hundred and fifty dollars and the 


three of them had less than one hundred 


between then They phoned several 
Montreal friends and scraped up fift 
lollat © they could pay the bill and 
rt for home A, week later the 
ngine friend wrote that he had 
egrett y found t mpossible to 
ite t n it friends in the Oak 
ile rev est ent 
Chree mont! had passed Isotope 
| du ILtd. hadn't é been able to 
i ! yorre i cent The 
housand lolla Va 
‘ I now had a staff 


Sparkling’ 





It’s CROW] 


—_ 


a product of MOLSON’S Brewers since 1786 \ 





) i 
wn & Anchor Lager Beer. { 
sant flavour...its fresh, | 
hances are vou ll Say ; 


: DRY beer is MY bee a } 


stenographer who had to work with 
coat and snowboots on to keep warm 
in the draughty uninsulated building 
“We were always scheming to main 
tain a false front for prospective cus 
Alcock “When a 


prospect phoned and offered to come 


tomers oe recalls 
to Oakville to discuss a job personally, 
we always made excuses to keep him 
iway and arranged to see him in his 
Anyone seeing the shack 
n would have lost 


own office 


we were working 
confidence in us at once 

They had only one telephone ind 
vhen someone would ask for the 


, 
Ig 


refreshment, here’s the 


light, bright and right! j 








department whoever had picked up 
the phone would say, “I'll connect 
you.”” Then he would cli k the receiver 
and call over someone else to carry on 
the conversation in a different voice but 
still on the same phone 

Once a Montreal prospect telephoned 
ind asked to have a salesman visit his 
Montreal plant 
sorry, but “the whole sales staff’ was 


Brunton said he was 
tied up with other appointments 
“Would you have 


inytime 


coming 


Brunton 


i man 
to Toronto soon?” 
“Probably one of our peopl 


i short time there 


isked 


could meet you for 


right! 


ANCHOR lager beer 
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A Toronto meeting was arranged 
Actually, IPL at that time couldn’ 
afford to gamble train fare to Montrea 
and back 

Many prospects were developing but 
there was still no revenue coming in 

Then one day their 
Peter Stewart answered it, and a voice 
isked 
knew that 
ope’ ition connec ted in some way wit 


phone rang 
“Can you chase pigs?’ Stewart 
“chasing pigs’’ was ar 
the wil pipeline business, not farmin 
Furthermore he had a vague recolle« 
tion of having read that somewhe 


in the Middle East atomic radiati 
had been successfully used in a “pis 
chasing” operation So he replied 


We certainly can 

It was the Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Company; they wanted a pig chased 
from Regina to the Manitoba-U. S 
border south of Winnipeg, about three 
hundred miles; they wanted the job 
started next day, and how much would 
it cost? Whatever the job was, Stewart 
knew too well that IPL needed it. He 
more time but had t 


bargained fo1 


guarantee that they would start in 


two days. He promised to wire back in 
in hour, stating the cost. 

The husband of their stenographe: 
was an oilman. The stenographe! 
called him immediately and asked 
‘What’s a pig?”’ He explained that in 
oilmen’s jargon a’ “‘pig’”’ is the bis 
scraper or wire brush forced periodi 
cally through pipelines to clean then 
inside Che pigs sometimes jammed at 
valves or elbows and when that hap 
pened it often took days to find them 
decided it 
simple matter to attach a radioactive 


Stewart would be 
source on the pig, then follow its prog 
ress with a geiger counter. He wired 
Interprovincial: “Prepared to start in 
two days stop cost is hundred dollars 
pel day.”’ 


Where Did the Beer Stop? 


Stewart hired an assistant, Geof 
frey Leighton Chalk Rive: 
scientist, who has been with IPL eve: 
Then he 
from the bank, had a capsule of cobalt 
60 sent to Regina from Chalk River 
and within twenty-four hours he and 
Chree 


another! 


since borrowed plane fare 


Leighton fivying west 
weeks later IPL had successfully con 
pleted its first job 


triumphantly to 


were 


Stewart returned 

Oakville with two 

thousand dollars lsotope Products 

Ltd. had won at least a short reprieve 
from bankruptcy 

Meanwhile Alcoc! 


were working night and day, develop 


Brunton ind 


ing a level gauge which could be run 
up the side of a tank to reveal the level 
Actually 


gauge that 


of fluids inside it was a type 


of density would flash 
signal at the level where fluid stopped 
John Labatt Ltd., the 


brewing company, was 


ind air began 
London, Ont 
interested in the gauge for checking the 
For IPL 


much was at stake because Labatt’s 


level of beer in storage tanks 


was the only large company remaining 
that was still considering IPL’s request 
for financial assistance. Jt was vital 


that the level gauge mak: good in 


pression 

The gauge was tested for weeks in 
the ramshackle Oakville 
tory Slowly the bugs were eliminated 


Proudly 


:tomic labora 


ind it was working perfectly 


Alcock and Brunton carried thei 
gadget to London for the crucia 


Labatt’s officials, fron 
vice-presidents down, gathered in the 


demonstration 


refrigerated room where the beer storage 
tanks were located. Brunton, holdings 
the long-handled level 
plained that it could be rolled up th 
outside of tank and would auto 
matically flash a light when it reached 
the level of fluid inside. He carried it 
to the closest tank, turned it on, and 


gauge, ex-’ 
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light immediately began flashing 
ratically. 


It was the most embarrassing 
ment of my life,’’ Brunton says 
[It was pathetic. I almost wept. We 
ixed and tinkered but that gauge 


juldn’t work at all 
Chey returned to Oakville, feeling 
tain that the level gauge fiasco had 
d all chances of financial assistance 
Labatt’s They re-tested the 
trument in their own lab. It worked 


ctly again Finally they deter 


ed that the cold temperature 


tts storage roon had prevented 
lectron! portion of the instrument 
operating properly It was 


il defect, easy to correct, but they 
re too embarrassed to contact 
batt Sagalin 
\t this point Isotope Products Ltd 

practically finished Chere were 
nv other instruments they were sure 
ild be de veloped, but it would need 
e and money and they barely had 
ugh money now to pay the rent 

worked for another couple of 
ks on early forms of what later 
ime their betamete1 During this 
od Aleock’s wife discovered one 
londay morning that someone had 
len the wringer from her washing 
ichine Alcock admitted sheepishly 
t he had had to borrow it for their 
etameter Mrs. Alcock never got it 
| Che first betameter they later 
iid still had the wringer built into it 
Brunton advised Stewart and 'Mas 
o learn if their old Chalk” River 
»bs were still available He said he 
id Alcock would wait one more month 


efore throwing in the towel 
But before Stewart and Maskell we: 
idy to leave, Bruntor received i 
lephone call from a Labatt’s execu 
The Labatt’s board of directors 


hen in session, had been discussing the 


Oakville company and the board had 
lecided that it would like to interview 
[PL’s bosses Brunton hung up the 


hone and yelled He, Alcock, Stewart 

nd Maskell dashed around, got then 
ts cleaned and pressed, their hav 
ind next day the four of then 
ushered nervously hefore the 

batt’s board 

[he chairman told them that La 


3; looked upon isotope instruments 


deve lopn ent that might become of 
it importance in the future. He said 
batt’s was willing to encourage I 

in its experimental per od nda 
ed how much money they needed 
unton asked for forty thousand dol 

1e chairman’s brow wrint led He 
ped the table with his fingers 
inton’s hopes slumped He had 
ed for too much 

Forty thousand the chaurman re 
ited You can’t build plant and 


t for that Have yo illowed fo 
3 fora year Brunton 

ok his head And depreciatior 

es staff 

Brunton and his three partner 

tlized suddenly that they were beings 

irgained up, not down! An hour late 


ey walked out with a guarantee of 


ne hundred and ten thousand dollars 


nder a deal that still left then n 

yntrol of their company 

Isotope Products Ltd. was on 
And one of the first expenditures 

nder its unaccustomed solvency was a 


w wringer for Mrs. Alcock’s washin 
chine 7 





should be mailed to us promptly when 


IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 

Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 


you receive the “expiration” notice 
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MELCHERS } 
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THE 8 YEAR OLD REAL RYE 


Aristocrat full bodied full flavoured 
Real Rye Whisky made principally from 
rye grain and with the mellowness that 
time alone can achieve 


| 
i 


| 


MELCHERS GOLDEN LUXURY DRY GIN 


Garrison Club , . . subtly different and 

soft’ to the-taste. A combination of 
the distiller's art and the costliest 
ingredients 


Se rg Spry ener Pree net ro 


Aristocrat Rye Whisky...Garrison Club Dry Gin 
truly masterpieces of the distiller’s art 


and both a tribute to your good taste and judgment. 


MELCHERS 


Distillers of Fine Quality Liquors 


MELCHERS DIsTitLlLlLeRies LIMITED. MONTREAL. P.@Q 
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For VALUE it’s 


CLOVER CLUB 


by FORSYTH 


added 


NEW! EXCLUSIVE 
LINKUFF 


* neater 





fo link @ 


frummer 


uff wrinkling 


* easier to wash and iron 


MAKER OF CANADA'S FINEST SHIRTS 





shack in 


Tom Thomson 


iuper artist named 


bold 


which a p 
ixed his 


colors 


It now includes the posh Park Plaza 
Hotel in whose rooftop bar ladies of the 
beau mor sip brandy Alexanders, and 
lso the Babloor Hote two blocks re 
noved, where draft beer costs a dime 
But The Mink Mile is best known for 
ts splendid stores spec illy its iny 
salons of é I he district 
he ro twent irs atailin 
erythin ro luxu s Russiar 
ble coats t nk brasste g d 
Pe ‘ f the | orders fre f iM 
\ few years back ) ex ple 
) n in ( ro, Eg , ed pic 
ture of an inexpensive fur piece to Stan 
Walker’s, on Yonge just south of Bloor 
ind asked for a duplicate. Duly made 
was followed by tter orders In 
e came request for i silver-blue 
nk coat ilons with vital statistics 
i classic )-241,-35) and an explana 


tion tha this, like ill previous orders 


vast } rida. the n wife of King Farouk 
) his knowledge furrier Jear 

Courtot, late of Paris and London, has 
t er sheltered a queen from the cold 
bu hg a } d ¢ et, ers vith regal 

stes. Not long ago a wealthy Toront 
\ n ordered a cc to be ide the 

‘ f sable tl (Czars wor Sad 
( tot told ¢ the precious pelts jus 

en’t to be id [he ( sisted 
B i ¢ said { et suc! 

s I yselt vould | t 
ersonally to Russ 1 the cos 

Fine eplied I i 
Vay Co leclined gra 

If Bloor ome in be insist 

in in rit re nts A case 
point is Jack Creed, who made Queer 
Elizabeth’s twenty thousand dollar 
vi er! ne oat wedding gift fron 


the [ODE nd whose clientele includes 
rha? 


( r j S y] set Creed pr nud 
fts n e spied we in Walking 

by } store in one of his coats. Callin 
‘ n ne Sul oned the coat’s de 

, 

Syene Look at what has gone out 
here as a Creed coat!”’ he bawled 
Look at the cut of this sleeve 


[he woman uttered startled cry as 


Creed cut off her slee threw it to the 
floor and stamped on “Look at the 


irape of this collar! And the match of 





his panel Bit by bit a six-thou 
sand -dollar nink was rift ped ipart 
Make her a whole new coat,” he 





rdered 


gut the customer was satisfied,’’ the 


lesigner ple ided 


Never mind the customer! roared 


Creed It is 7 who must be satisfied.’ 

This fierce pride of product is not 
Creed’s alone [It is shared by, among 
thers, M Cornelia Berceller. An 
yperati singer n Budapest before 
co ing to Canada sixteen vears ago 


he has been a designer of dresses, suits 
hats ever 
not so strange, dolling 


nelody, a lilt, to good clothes, too 


oats and since 


Chere must be 


Cornelia’s start lilt 


hundred dollars and ar 


gowns, which 
yY at three 
it two thousand 


To see Madame 


1 resplendence 


sympnonk 

not simply come by. 
1 her Bloor Street sa/o 
of gilded ai 
rystal chandeliers, one n 
admitted to the 
labors 


satin drapes and 


rrors 
ust make an 


ippointment Even 


sanctum where Cornelia 


nuge 
ittired in slacks, sweater and pe irls 
he prospect 


t client must first have 
long chat with M 


me about this and 
Eeef I do 


not cleek weeth her, or don’t like her, I 


that Cornelia’s motto is 
cannot create for her.’’ Cornelia 

clicks 
lady’s desires and 
her bath 
on her drawing 


if a customer she hears out the 
ponders them in 
She then creates something 
board that, translated 
embroidered 
ball dress, helps shore up her position 


ida’s toy 


into a lacy, laboriously 


is one of Can 


Another ranking ar 


N igay 


works 


in 


tisan 


is Tibor de 


1 tall dark 


1 small Bloor Street shop that 


is identified by his personal coat of 


Jacques Fath, de 


non¢g 


4 student of 


Dior ind the late 
] 


is costumed 


Mermar 


Nagay h 


thers, singers 


ind M irguerite Piazz 





In addition to these relatively small 

ouses here e such large and 
eminent stores as Morgan’s and Holt 
Renf \ vi etall the costi nven 
tion f Dio Maximiliar Hattie 
Carnegie nd other panjandrun 
fast Yr Fact debs for the Artille 
B loront Ss Dig oO ng-out dance 
cihiaaiin Mi eir fitting s gowned 
and access d and everlastu V grate 
ful to dear old dad And ne f 
five-dollar VeCeCK stenog er tl 
district has vhole ass ent less 
pretentious places—« ed simply dr 
shoppes vine co} ~ Paris origi 
nals g t a fraction the pr 
Hats From the Soul 

4 r he jistrict S lle sho} 

he d t Cezanne, or 
( ‘ nd Stree One yf half 
lozer ist liners in the district 
Ce nne Mrs. Louisiana Brockle 
har ees he lutv to mal women 
hap} nd does it with weird and won 
derful headpieces priced from $12.50 
ip te the latter made entirely 

nk ( ranne who describes herself 
S rt nd screwballish,”’ employs 
xceptional iterials Into eac! 
} t s} declares goes some of 1! 
soul 

Besides soulful hats, Bloor Stree 
has also philosophical furniture 
Modern in style more sartre than 
Socrates it ~ designed ind sold by 


Jacques Farber i 


OWwiiss are 


giass anc 


} 


i 


Interiors My creations,’ 


hnitect 


I thirty-five-year-old 


who « ills nis gleaming 


gold showpl ace, oddly Cal 


fornia says 
Farber, “have pure clean lines and they 
express this philosophy in the home 


furniture makes 


set Neat 


neat people 


At F 


iway it 


il 


‘bers. the most cogent ot 
hesterfields costs $2,500 while block 
Shelagh’s, one may be had fo: 


$100 \ trove of endless variety it 
product. and price, the Bloor district 
has diamond tiaras for $100,000 


Birks, the 
Zeller’s and W 


There re 


cents 
clusively 


sell exot 


and earrings at 


jewelers 
»olworth’s for forty-nine 
shops that deal ex 

that 
books do-it 


in filmy lingers 


shops 


foods rare 


Hungarian who 


yourself Easter. bonnet kits, $1,20 


vases that 
sneakers and 
leather. At the Holland Curiosity Sho 


there is a very old suit of ready-t 


weigh 1,500 pounds, $ 


$45 Oxfords of ostri 


wear armor priced it ~=$10,000 ind 


1 Borneo head - hunter’s sword wit} 


human skin attached Here, also 
the home of Ashley and Crippen, T« 
ronto’s most expensive society photo 
raphers, where $2,000 buys the mo 


wer-deluxe wedding job b 


1} 
jacketed cameramen 

Culturally, the Bloor district boast 
vo of the city’s finest movie theatre 
the Towne Cinema and the Unive t 


three art galleries, the Institute I I 

ternational Affairs 

ie Dance, the publishing house 

Dent and Sons and Dora Mav 
New Play 


modern drat 


the Volkoff Schox 


IM 
Moore 


forms 


society which per 


house off Bloor The Toronto Sy 


phony Orchestra s Prom Concerts art 


held, 





St rangely 





enoug ir noc ke 
rink-— Varsity Arena——on Bloor Street 
Close by, but on the other end of tl 
nusical scale the Hous H 
boureg dim smok ce I } 
lines ¢ Paris bist: he spaghett 
nd eat balls served with ! t 
jazz It is presided over by Cl en 
Ha nboureg i classical Sicilian wit 
long white ha ind a broade! ew! nt 


than most 


Not f away are Mary M ct 


restaurant vhere s ety dies d I 
tea n the g irde l ne Y« ( I 
ot lor mto PUKE ntle e! ] 


But tl ost nus i efres 
I nt s the Conce Fe 
cafe ol Bloor Stre € re ed 
By tist Army brigadtk ( ude De \ 
nurs serve ligh f nol 
hos co < «Ktall snack 
nd thirteen different brews of coffee 
The Concerto is often overcrowded 
but Dewhurst, wanting seats to be at 
premium, refuses to expand. “A place 


like this,”” he says, nust have snob 





ippe il It has been sited by sucl 
celebrities as Ed Sullivan and Frencl 
mime Maree Marce iu ind has 
steady clientele of grants of every 
tongue, plu n wit beards who are 
~ T sts 
S preser ke-1 s 
Blo I otree Ss I st » Jose i 
Bloor’s time it has alternately beet 
row of taverns, of fine ! nsions 
faded mansions and of l-assorted 
es Whe 4 < videned n ) ) 





— 

















“John! Stop clowning! 
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eflecis vou 
many beautiful. p 
me to sulil ¢ er 


start as low as 


intact. Instead of ti 


take vour Christma 


He} ; , { 
ere iit u™ it 


RONSON 
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VIKING 


ADONIS 





MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTERS AND ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
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TEMPO 


TROPICANA 


DECOR 


QUEEN ANNE 


TROPHY 








BRIG O’ DOON 


The bridge of Bobbie Burns’ poem 
‘Tam O’ Shanter’’ still serves old 
Alloway town where the poet spent 
his boyhood, hard by Prestwick of 
international airport fame. Tam’s 
inn, the cottages of Burns, and the 


, 


spot where he and “‘Highland Mary’ 





pledged their love are maintained 


as shrines to Scotland’s minstrel. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 


iP), 
<u IDp, 
s - % 





Ape 


is the In- ) > ? > 


my -/. ». 
TA 8: 


Grant's Scotch Whisky 
Label of the 


worthy 


ternational house of 







Gsrant’s, a partner of our 
Best Procurable, for generations a 


most respected name in Canada. 
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‘Alice Mae, will you be my — say, you know what — you’re 
all nose from this angle ; 


’ 








local merchants flatly predicted that it 
of Toronto. But a 


Not 


would be the street 


depression and a war intervened 


until the mid-Forties did small spe- 
cialty shops begin to move in at 
tracted by its central location and 
lower-than-downtown rents hen, 


Montreal 


spent more than a million dollars to 


five years ago, Morgan’s of 
open its first Tororto store on the 
street. Its manager, L. A. 
ittributes much of Bloor’s subsequent 
development to the hith-toning effect 
of Morgan’s Creed’s, which has been 
on Bl vor much longer and 
hundred -thousand-dollar 
takes credit “Where 
” Jack Creed has said, “the 


street will be.”’ 


Carmichael 


now oOc- 
cupies three 
quarters, also 


Creed’s is 


Big News From a Rented Plane 


Another factor was that, in 1951, the 
local merchants 
rhis he pal 
Farouk’s furrier 
Bloor-Bay 


thought that 


started waving flags. 
when Stan Walker J: 
ipproac hed tl Yonge 
radical 


could 


nembers with the 


while no one of then 


hope to compete with downtown 
dominated by the twin giants of Can 
idian nerchandising, Eaton’s ind 


collectively they could. 
The. time was right, for Toronto’s new 


built, had 


Simpson’s 


subway, then being down- 


town in a muddy mess 


W ilker’s first idea was to keep Bloor 


district shops open on Friday nights 
Only about half of the merchants 
agreed. With a rented airplane flying 
over the district shouting the great 
news, the first Friday night ‘open 
house’’ was a huge success and soon the 
other reluctant merchants were cashing 
inon it 

To draw ittention they staged 
treasure hunts, paid pipers to play 
along Bloor and held Christmas parties 
for the kids of busy shoppers Chey 


engaged a public relations man, Paul 


Morton, who stole the Easter Parade 


fron the Sunnyside Boardwalk two 
years ago and uught it to Bloor 
street Ni ists hundred 
models stroll reet in borrowed 


MA 


some wearing hats enhanc ed b 
Bloor Street 


thousand 


finery 


live chicks and has one 


hundred fashion-conscious 


souls gazing into its windows. 


Whatever the reasons for Bloor’s 
boom, the results are impressive. Ir 
the last five years haberdasher Frank 
Stollery has gleefully watched his 


forty 
thousand 


annual turnover leap percent 


to seven hundred dollars 


year In that time, the district as 
whole has doubled its earnings. Pro; 
erty values have zoomed Blo 
Street land that sold for little more thar 


now fetche 
Recently the 


neede ( 


a thousand dollars in 1950 
many that sun 
Toronto 
ten feet of 
The 
sixty thousand dollars 
The Bloor 


assured. C 


times 
Transit Con 
Bloor Street for 
isked ind 
for it 

district’s 


nission 
street 
loop. owner 
future see 
inada’s first subway, runnin 
north and south under Yonge, has mad 
thousands of ad 


ich Bloor. Soot 


it easier for tens of 

ditional shoppers to re 
it’s to be followed by a second subwa 
going east and west, and the two w 
Bloor, 1 


ground 


irking the 
X. Smart new store 
| 


ire opening almost daily and th 


cross at spot W 


an unde 
aes ] | 

windows sten with temptation lr 

a tew vears predicts booksell 


Britnell Fifth Avenue will be pleased 


to call itself the Bloor Street of the 
United States.”’ 

To most outsiders this iv sound 
like typical Toronto talk. But to some 
of Bloor’s more irdent par shione! the 
comparison sn't it ill farfetched 
hree ye s ago the brothers Steve and 


Don Barootes opened a restaurant 
Bloor, near the bustling intersectior 
Yonge, and named it the Fifth Avenue 
After that, though impressed with tl 
sple ndor of the street’s new stores 
Steve kept searching for se e sig! 
that their restaurant was we name 
Several weeks ago he saw it hand 
some blonde walked in, framed in 
ind le iding clipped Fre net poodle 
The poodle was wearing natchin 
mink collar, with rhinestone buck] 
“Hey, Don!” he phoned his broth 
who was at home, “Fifth Avenu 


arrived!’ * 
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What’s the Future 
for Bread ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42 


torpedo”” sandwiches, and _there’s 
nixed-grain loaf, potato loaf, low- 
calorie loaf, salt-free bread for special 
diets, cracked-wheat bread and cheese 
bread and roman meal and pumper- 
nickel. Then there are a dozen “health 
breads,”’ including one with a list of 
contents that reads like an agricultural 
nventory: it contains white, whole- 
wheat, rye and barley flours, caramel 
ind molasses, sesame seeds, yeast, 
salt, honey, malt, oatmeal, soybean 
neal, and dehydrated carrot, spinach, 
elp, lettuce, pumpkin, cabbage, celery 
nd parsley. 

But above all there is white bread, at 
ynce the mainstay and the bugbear of 
he Canadian baking industry. Main 
stay because more Canadians buy it, by 
r, than all other types of bread: 
bugbear because it is the target for 
ilmost all the criticisms leveled against 
iodern bread and its flavor, digesti 
bility and nutrition value. As early as 
he turn of the century, milling 
techniques which continued to “im 
rove” bread while people began to eat 
less of it had achieved superfine, pure 
white flour so low in nutrition that even 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry in Canada would claim for its 
white bread no more than that it was 
an economical calorie food.’’ White 
flour is created by using chiefly the 
starchy body of the wheat grain, known 
is the endosperm, and sifting out most 
of the wheat’s “‘skins’”’ and germ which 
contain the greater part of the vitamins 
ind iron. The extent to which eaters 
if plain white bread are robbed of 
wheat’s nutritive values has been cited 
by Lord Horder, late physician to the 
Royal Family, who made a crucial war 
time report on bread values to the 
British Ministry of Food: 

‘Wheat milled into white flour loses 
four fifths of its thiamine, more than 
half its riboflavin, four fifths of its 
niacin and two thirds of its iron. It 
ilso loses protein, ash, fibre and half a 


dozen other elements believed to be of 
some undefined nutritional value. The 
mly thing that is added to flour by 
lenaturing is carbohydrate 

tarch.”’ 

Canadian bakers maintain they have 
10 personal preference for white bread, 
but the majority ef their customers 
They point to that fact as 
yne of the many illogicalities they face 
s bread producers. In the last quarte 
entury scarcely a single authoritative 


nsist on it 


oice has been raised in praise of whit 
read, while sound nutritionists and 
food faddists alike have made _ the 
name “whole wheat”’ practi ally syr 

ynymous with “good nutrition.”’ The 
esult, according to G. Cecil Morrison, 
n Ottawa baker, is that people talk 
whole-wheat bread but reach for the 
white.”’ Another baker complains 
Every time we put on a campaign for 


whole-wheat bread, our sales go up 
sales of white bread, that is.” 

Bakers recall, too, the “Canada Ap 
proved” bread debacle which resulted 
from Canadians’ insistence on white 
bread—very white bread. Early in the 
var the Canadian government, backed 
by the nation’s nutritionists, decided to 
do something to improve the food value 
of white bread as a hedge against likely 
rationing and shortages of other foods 
The simplest solution would, of course, 
have been for people to eat whole 
wheat bread. But long experience had 
shown that the majority simply would 
not. So the nutritionists borrowed and 
modified the formula already adopted 
successfully by beleaguered sritain, 
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where the people were eating with a 
minimum of grumbling a grey bread 
made of flour in which eighty to eighty 
five percent of the whole grain was 
retained (instead of seventy percent for 
ordinary white flour). For Canadians 
the “austerity” flour was a mere five to 
eight percent more “whole” than white 
flour, but the added nutrition resulted 
in a flecked appearance and—as the 
bakers had pessimistically predicted 
Canadians did not like it. After the first 
fanfare of introduction, little was heard 
of “Canada Approved.”’ 

Over-all bread sales boomed during 


the war though. With unprecedented 
employment for men and women in war 
plants, wives packed lunches for them 
selves, for husbands and for children in 
school; that and other “handy” uses 
for bread by busy people shot sales of 
baker’s bread from a 1939 low of less 
than ninety pounds per person to a 
1945-1946 level of 111 pounds After 
1946, though, sales started to sag 
sharply; with the death of 
Approved” bread the nutritionists were 
And, in 1947, cus 
unpleasant — if 


Canada 


again crying havoc 
tomers made a few 


unscientific—comments on bread 


Say “Merry Christmas" in a very special way 


with soft creamy caramels, liquid cherries, 


nut meats, nougatines crispy and chewy pieces 


Say “Merry Christmas” with Moirs Chocolates, 


decked in gay Christmas wrappings. 


Canadians make the finest chocolates in the world. 


Buy Canadian—Keep Canadians employed. 
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That was the yea the Canadian 
baking industry issigned crews of 
survey takers to knock on hundreds of 
doors across the country ahd ask hous« 
wives what they thought of its prod 
ucts 

lo the hopeful query ““What do you 
like best about baker's bread?”’ one in 
Nothing.’ An 


equal number either said they didn’t 


four answered simply 


use baker's bread, or that they bought 
it because it “saved time Only one 
woman in each dozen admitted liking 


W hen 


another question invited specific con 


the taste of bought bread 














Kasba—$7.95 


Win his Heart 
with a Bluestone Shirt ! 


man! If the man 
his face light up when you give him a 
There’s such a wonderful 
fine textured washable fabrics. Bluestone 
wonderful any time, any place. 


Here’s a gal who knows ho to get her you 
love loves comfort, watch 
Bluestone shirt cut for ease and action 


hoice of sty 


Shirts stand up to hard wear and look 


le and color u 


Wherever you go, you'll see well-dressed men wearing 
Bluestone shirts and ties. 


GF, Cuestone 
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oj oul hea Si 
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THE BLUESTONE CO., 525 BONSECOURS ST., MONTREAL 
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/__ GREO-TERPI 


I le throat Works fron 


tak prompt ile phiegn 


within to loosen 
gets at areas not 
ordinary 


t fr t t reached by cough 
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plaints nearly three of every five 
housewives obliged: ‘‘Indigestible 
full of air... poor food value... taste 
less quick to become stale 


expensive ... burned . . . under-baked 


. too hard too salty . too arti 
ficial.”’ 

As if to show they meant what they 
said, the customers proceeded to buy 
less bread In 1948 bread sales were 


a pound and a half per capita less than 
1947; in 1949 the reduction was three 
and a half pounds over the year before, 
and in 1950 and 1951 the reduction was 
1 whopping six pounds per person. The 
ndustry was badly in need of help. 

In 1952 baking 
and government rep 


decided 


enrichment 


nutritionists, the 
ndustry federal 
together and 
to introduce white-flour 

Canada This was a 
union with Newfoundland. Eight years 
Newfoundland had started the 
experiment of to white flour 
approximately the amount of thiamine, 


resentatives got 
legacy of 


into 


before. 


restoring 


riboflavin, niacin and iron removed by 


modern”’ milling methods This 
island’s doctors and teams of visiting 
experts from Canada and the United 


States were so impressed by the result 
ing improvement in the health of New 
that the 
made enrichment compulsory 
that the retention of the 
Newfoundland be part of the 
terms of union 


foundlanders island govern 
ment 
and insisted 


law for 


1953, 
ment became permissive in the rest of 
Canada. Some 
objected to the term 
that it 
that a 


Beginning in February enrich 


dissenting voices 
“enrichment’”’ on 
like 


been 


rather 
had 


robbed and subsequently received pat 


the grounds was 


saying person who 


tial restitution was thereby “enriched 
Nevertheless, it 
and many a 

leader 
February 1, 1953 
as a new era in Canadian nutrition 
National Council of the 


try issued a glossy brochure which pro 


was a forward step, 


business and _ political 


made speeches pointing to 
“enrichment day’ 
The 


Baking Indus 


The resulting publicity campaign o1 
enrichment, along with diversificatior 
ittractive packaging and more aggres 
sive selling, has halted the decline 
least temporarily. But the industry 
disappointed in the effect of enrichec 
bread on sales. It knows it has not ever 
begun to put bread back into what 
considers its rightful place. 3ut tl 
industry also knows that it 
yet suffered financially 
spectacular dive in Canadian per-capit 
first half « 


has not 
from tl 


bread consumption of the 
this century 
contradiction 


This seeming Arise 
from the fact that while people wer 
eating less and less bread from 190 


onward, they were buying more of wha 
they did eat from bakers, and making 
less and less at Fifty 
300 pounds 


home five yea! 
ago when Canadians ate 
bread each year, only 25 pound 
was baker’s bread. By 1924 the bakers 


share was 78 pounds per person, by last 


per 


year it was 105 pounds, and commercial! 
had into the nation’s 
largest industry, with 
$200,000,000 for bread 
upward of $300,000,000 a 
allied bakery 


included 


baking grown 
twelfth 


close to 


S. iles oO 
alone 
and yea 


when products wer 


Can You Eat Twice as Much? 


Another peculiar fact is that the per 
capita reduction in bread consumptiot 
onsiderabk 


is not the result of any 


number of people ceasing to eat bread 
Almost everybody in Canada eats bread 
every but The fact 
that ull Canadians remain pet 


sistent bread eaters 


day less bread 
ilmost 
is borne out by tw 
surveys, one by a company and 
the other by the Department of N 


tisnal Health and Welfare 


soup 


I he sou} 


company survey, enquiring into Can. 
adian food habits at breakfast, luncl 
and dinner, found that 93 percent of 
Canadian families ate bread at break 


fast, 82 percent at lunch and 72 percent 














claimed that “enrichment may prove’ at dinner. This combination of per 
to be the factor which will halt the centages made it virtually certain that 
declining per-capita consumption of almost every Canadian ate bread at 
bread.”” Today approximately ninety least once a day. The supposition was 
percent of all Canadian white bread is supported by the Canadian govern 
made of enriched flour ment survey which asked people 
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“You don't have to come down here to make your payments, by 
the way — just turn around and hand the money to whoever's 
walking close behind you.’ 
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intered at random what foods brea th ; . 
read”’ rather than “‘cu it bread Canada’s daily production rolls and bakes nothin it white bre 


had eaten in the previous twenty One circumstance that brightens buns, sixty percent of the sweet the cloch On the op} te de of 
hours. Bread had been eaten by the bakers’ picture is the fact that goods’ and . full half of the de ughnuts ont nent br tial “ yumbiar eat 
ety rae greeny oi :mong loaf bread’s comparatively new Other regional bread-eating habits nore whole-wheat bread ti 
a Cae oe vein heel sae oe a ls ae ae Se ee Oe eee ee oe ee x 
otssas val f rolls and buns, doughnuts dictability For example Quebec tronghold of | e baking witi 
wheat farmer ioses less than might fruit buns, muffins and assorted iten rovincs vith its stron ’ French - o aivty narcemt in Newfcamndl a " 
upposed. Only a fraction of Can the trade knows as ‘“‘sweet goods '¥ f net ~ ones lly chousht by the rest d Sesanten in bread t ste b oueen B. ¢ 
wheat production is potentially in amazing extent, Ontario outcon Fr ¢ sellin: Ke eis ataiile neadis Mhe nd Satan ; ae pela tie 
ed The 105 pounds of bread sumes the rest of Canada in bakery eaten San Mini icin: mnelDintiion dedil crm ; ' , , 
idians now eat annually requires goods, Ontario, with roughly one third eve ots right wh te bread per capita tr ie that the ancients had good « 
than one tenth of our wheat crop the population of Canada, eats only than all other Canadians, less of the tod ke wl whe bre d: 
nas averaged half a_ billion slightly more than her hare of ioaf ney breads The largest bakery ir nd in’} nt ymetimes had teet! 
hels in recent years bread—forty percent. But the Ontari Montreal, supplying seventy percent vorn down to the s by t 
With this year’s crop, plus last nority its seventy percent of f the city’s loaf-bread consumption whol , bread lune } } 


carryover, Canada has 981,000 
bushels of wheat to dispose of Even 
ry Canadian doubled his appetite 
read overnight, he could still make 

i small, if welcome, dent in the 
try’s wheat stocks 


any case, wheat is a minority 


















edient of the products of Can 
n bakeries, certainly as far as costs 
oncerned. In 1953, the latest vear / 

which full figures are available t oy 5 — 
rs paid out $129,000,000 for their a eC} ret ea So 
edients. Of this less than half 

100,000—-went for flour and flour 


whisky s true 
flavour 


Put Seagram s “83” to the 


s The rest went into wrappers 
yns and cellophane, and food stuffs 
fats, yeast and eggs 
s the bakers who are potentially 
long-run losers in this picture of 
nishing demand Che National 
| of the Baking Industry made 
clear three years ago in a state 
» its members The baker must 
o get a larger share of the con water test. For water (plain or 
s dollar His chief competitor is 


inother baker, but the processo 


sparkling) is vour most reliable 
guide to the whole truth about 
any whisky. Water adds 


nothing, detrac ts nothing. but 


i distributor of other foods 
Other foods’ are ndeed i large 
of the bakers’ trouble But there 

thers Miss Corinne ‘Trerice 
ctor of nutrition for the Bakery reveals a whisky’s true natural 
ds Foundation of Canada ists 


{] ™ ' 
flavour and bouquet 
lowing as the chief “unfriendly . 


bread”’ influences competition of 
er foods; widespread dieting to los Say Scaaram’s and be Sure 
ht population movement fron . > ins q ie ” 
tdoor (high bread-eating) farm life 
ban indoor (low bread-eating) life 
1 other changes in the Canadian wa 
Compared with the five years fror 
to 1939, here is what happened 
Canadian eating habits by 1943 
ipita flour consumption was down 
nty-one percent; but green vege 
milk, cheese meat, poultry 
ozen fruit juices and canned 
s juice were all substantially uy 
named by two thousand pe! 
you want to see bread’s biggest 
etitor,”"”’ comments Miss Trerice 


n any woman’s shopping basket 


cf? 
C anuadteate I hiishey 


wre 


ill of fresh, canned and frozen 
is from all over.the world—foods 


only a few vears ago were luxuries 


not availabl Bread has simply 
to move over make roo for the 


ymers, and take its rightful place 

he Canadian diet 
for the ‘environmental factor” in 
ced bread eating, it suggests that 
reason is much the same as the 
se of the decline of red flannel 
derwear—efficiently heated homes 
cles, offices and factories have 


luced the need for calorie-stoking on 


thing like the scale required by 

bellied stoves ind straw-floored 

: . 
etcars 


lhe effect of reducing diets on bread 
sumption is taken so seriously by 

e baking industry that iast year the 
ternational Master Bakers Associa 
yn’s convention in Holland issued a 
i to the world’s doctors not to 
inish bread summarily from reducing 
liets In Canada an estimated one 
erson in five has dieted, is dieting, will 
liet or should diet, and the bakers’ 
epresentatives try to influence doctors 
rescribing diets to say ‘“‘cut down on 
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Your mirrors, windows—any glass sul 











** Here, Joe... clean all the mirrors w ith Windex Spray.” 


wody knows Wincex Spray is tl fun” way to 


i big job, SWISH spray iton, WHISH wipe it off! 


ace sparkles. L 


Windex Spray finishes the job—it leaves no 


dust-collecting film—no streaks! 
Best yet, Windex Spray 1s so thritty—the 6-o7z, siz | 
o little. the big 20-o0z. refi// gives you even more | 
VO money, See for yoursell it any vrocery Le 
or hard 


So quick, easy, thrifty, it outsells oll other glass cleaners combined! 























Who f f it Drano all the drain hile I was on vacation 
$s re flood ) sink, Of course, Drano 
“ ction wil re) 1uck in minute but wi vait “til afte 
Make one d k D D eve d 
i t D ( i e « 
) ( wi oo, Al wut a Me 
| 
Wi ks ke k 
G Dra ( 
There's nothing like Drano to keep drains free-running and sanitary. 
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coarseness of the crushed grain and to 
the presence of grains of sandstone, 
rubbed off by the grinding of the upper 
and nether millstones. 

Ancient Greece continued the pref- 
erence for white bread. One early 
writer, Antiphanes, referred to “thes 
fair - complexioned wheaten loaves,”’ 
and the poet Eubulus became probably 
the first man to write a commercial for 
a special type of bread, with his jingle 


Tis hard to ride by Cyprian loave 
1 ] + ri 
Like loaestones ne 


iroves 


Throughout most of England’s his 
tory bread was a social as well as an 
economic commodity. From 1267 to 
1820 the Assize of Bread, a price, 
quality and distribution control board 
held sway. One of its early decisions 
was that first-grade wheaten loaves 
were for the tables of royalty, the 
nobility and the clergy; loaves of part 
white flour and part whole grain were 
to be eaten by the great middle class, 
while third-grade bread, with all the 
bran in, was “‘appointed for servants, 
slaves and the inferior type of people to 
feed upon.” This bran bread, in 
cidentally, cost half a cent for a loaf of 
thirteen ounces during the sixteenth 
century 

One reason why Europe ins of the 
middle and mass classes ate whole 
grain bread was neither social nor 
economic. It was simply that they had 
to get a large proportion of their daily 
nourishment—in the case of poorer 
people as much as half—from bread 
And whole-grain bread alone packed 
the necessary concentration of vita 
mins, calories and minerals 

They did not, of course, know that 
they possesse 1 good eating habits wher 
they ate black bread. They simply ate 
what they gould afford—and prov 
dence was on their side. 

Ironically, it was the final generation 
of these European black-bread eaters 
who gave a tremendous and, in the 
opinion ot many, an unfortunate 
stimulus to the consumption of white 
breads When they emigrated in larg« 
numbers to North America a genera 
» they found that the 


tion or two ag 
relative prosperity and food plenty 
of this continent made it no longer 
necessary for them to eat nourishing 
black bread. More, the luxurious white 
bread of the European rich was now in 
their price range. The newcomers be 
came confirmed and copious eaters of 
white bread 

On the other hand (still another 
quirk of the bread business), the influx 
ot European settlers after World W 





Il is credited with bringing to Canad 

and particularly to Ontario, wher 
the majority have settled a ne 
market as well as bakers with tl 
know-how to produce an exotic assor 
ment.of bread. But the difference be 
tween the old settlers and the new 
this: the bread eaten in Europe h 
greatly increased in quality and lig} 
ness in the intervening years, and pos 
war arrivals brought a taste for the 
own bread, rather than their predecs 
sors’ eagerness to forget theirs 

\ typical newcomer was Fel 
Kapri, who arrived in Toronto fro 
Sweden six years ago and opened 
small bakery on Queen Street. He bake« 
big loaves of fine-grained, compact 
bread known as Estonian rye It was 
new to most of the potential customer 
who passed his little bakery, and at 
first sales were slow; Kapri needed t 
put only fifty loaves, each weighing 
two and a quarter pounds, into hi 
oven to satisfy the demand But on 
native Canadian after another trie 
the Esto bread, liked it, and became 


steady customer ilso, the  nortl 
European colony ot roronto Ste idily 
increased Today Kapri bakes tw 
thousand loaves a day, has established 
a delivery system, and has opened ar 


uptown branch 
Hand-Made Rye Is Best 


Rye bread has steadily been increas 
ing in popularity in Canada, pat 
ticularly in the larger centres, and now 
some fifteen million pounds of rye flou 
are made into loaves Leader Ss tne 
pungent crusty German-Jewish variet 
in various shades, with or without 
caraway seeds Indicat e of the rise 
of rye is the stor’ of Silversteir 
Bakery in downtown Toronto whicl 


since the war has increased its staff o 


bakers from four to twenty-five Prue 
rve bread is still made entirely | 
hand Many of the large, high 
mechanized bakeries sell rye bread 
but they first buy it from the small 
spec ialists 

“We've tried,” an official of a la 
bakery admitted but it just isn’t th 
same thing when it comes out of tl 
1utomatic machinery 

Above and below su edium-size 
baking companies s Kapri's nd 
Silverstein’s are great extremes of size¢ 
Chere are only six establishments ir 
Canada employing yrre than f 
hundred persons but there are fourteer 
hundred with fewe han five on the 
payroll Ontario is the site of five 
the six biggest plants, and Quebec | 
the remaining one Strangely enoug!t 
the biggest and smallest groups 
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keries employ collec tively the same 
ber of persons—some 3,500 each | 
ding to the last available figures 

In the middle, employing more than 
ind fewer than five hundred em 

vees ire some twelve hundred 


jium sized bakeries, which Live 
Sa SoS |  Wihere 
sons. Total bakery employment in 

da is 33,000 


In identally the pattern of Dread 
king in Canada—the trend away 
the home oven to the mass i> @ ; 


mdduction factory cannot be ac 





itely termed “modern.” For the 


king of bread started not in a home. 
na ‘factory = That Is believed to uhale 
e first occurred some six thousand eee 


irs ago in Egypt, at which time 
id passed its first of two great 
estones: the discovery, probably 
dental, that the addition of a leaven 
bread dough improved the texturs . 
d taste of the baked loaf beyond all Som: TIMES it’s hard to choose between 
ognition. For about ten thousand one good product and another. I speci- 
rs after man had first baked bread, og e49 . : 
loaf was a flat solid cake of grain, ally if it's a root. 
re or less finely crushed, with water Good industrial roofs often look 
ind perhaps fat added 


rr 


alike. They’re made of ar Tle 
isin: diathies Mimmaniaierdies Ghia e. They’re made of similar materials 
.go, Egyptologists unearthed 


an and they’re applied in much the same 


b pictures which depicted, for the way. But as with every product, there’s 
time, what appeared to be raised ‘ 


be nm 


The saine mural showed bread a best roof — one that sets the standard 
igh being kneaded in the same con for the rest. 


© ch bee as - * 
mity chamber in which beer wa That roof is Barrett. And more 
ng brewed in fact, in the same type . 
trough. The archaeologists specu than anything, it’s best because of the 
d that somebody had hit on the pe ple who make it. 


lea of using beer troughs for knead 
bread—purely as a convenienc: The men and women who work at 





peculated, too, on the reaction of the Barrett are interested in their jobs and 

Egyptian bakers and their masters to in the service they can give. They work 
emergence from the oven of the ° - ’ 

st loaf of bread that unwittingly had at Barrett because they like what they 

he dregs of brewers’ yeast kneaded are doing. 
nto it and had baked high and crusty ae : : BE : 

nd first wafted to man that tantalizing This human factor makes a differ- rhe Local Employment Picture brightened at Lachute, Quebec, last fall 
weet-sour aroma of fresh-baked leavy ence in the finished product. It's why with the opening of the new J. C. Wilson Limited paper-box factor Here 
ned bread we sav people count. It’s why more and on the 36,000 square-foot Barrett roof, Mill Manager, R. M. Cairns (right) 

; r discusses roof specifications with Dick Dutton, Barrett Sales Representative 


Many substances in addition to beer 


iregs and modern yeast have been used more Canadians are deciding that 


g Dick joined Barrett after the war, worked in the manufacturing department 
” oa vening bread; indeed, any Barrett is a good company to do busi- for several years before going “on the road”. His technical knowledge now 
irmiess substance that will ferment ness with. makes him one of the people who count in Barrett's industrial roofing work 
nd produce gas to permeate and 
ghten the stiffness of dough is poten 
illy a suitable leaven. The Greeks 
ised the lees of wine, and one leaven 
ve the name to Canadians who 
yneered the Yukon and Northwest 
f gold sour- 


erritories in search 
ighs. These men contrived to bake 
read in the wilderness by keeping a 
ill piece of dough from each suc- 
ssive baking—dough that became 
uur as it rode in the gold-seeker’s 
iversack, and which, mixed with 
iter, became the leaven for a new 
itch of bread. 
Less important, perhaps, than the 
scovery of leaven but nevertheless 
wthy to rank as the second epochal 
ent in bread’s career occurred almost 
actly two hundred years ago when 
hn Montagu, fourth Earl of Sand 
ch, hungry but too preoccupied with 
gambling to interrupt his game, 
dered a servant to place a slice of 
it between two slices of bread and 
is invented the sandwich. It seems 
credible that so right and fitting 


e for bread should wait so long for 





overy, but no other claimant has ” 

e forward and so Lord Sandwich Saving Money on shipping is another important Another Link in the chain of s from Barrett t 

1ins one of gastronomy’s great factor when you have a big industrial job to do. you is a man named Bill Nicholson. B 1 grouy 
nefactors Barrett people like Traffic Clerk, Gerry Brabant, make leader in the Shipping Department, in sixteen y« 
What has happened to the sandwich a study of freight costs, work out fastest and least ex- with the company ha hecked out shipments for 
nce its originator’s first crude version pensive ways to route materials to Barrett customers. thousands of Barrett jobs 


vould, of course, fill a book it has 
lled several, in fact. To say nothing 
f the sandwich’s descendants the hot 
log and hamburger. Which accounts 


fic I ail 


“Between the World and the Weather Since 1854" 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED 


or the silver lining one bakery of 
espied in the otherwise rather gloomy 





future of bread: “As long as people 
have imagination and stomachs, they li « Offices in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Keep on eating bread. * *Reg'd Trode Mork 
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Is This Your 
Heart’s Worst 
Enemy ? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


fat penetrate the artery’s inner lining 
thin as the membrane of the mouth 
Gradually the fat accumulates, nar 


owing the bore and roughening it so 
that the slowed-down blood clings and 


lots more ¢ isily 


116 





These lesions may block the arteries 
to any organ in the body. They are the 
hidden cause of much senility, kidney 
disease, high blood pressure and the 
stoppage of blood to the brain which 
we call a stroke. But atherosclerosis 
wreaks its greatest havoc in the arteries 
of the heart. 

The heart is a light, hollow, tough 
ind tireless muscle that can take an 
imazing amount of strain without 
slackening a moment in its job of 
pumping five quarts of blood around 
the body. Beating more than 100,000 
times a day, it drives the blood down 





great arteries that branch like tree 
trunks and branch again, growing 
smaller till the blood reaches the tiniest 
twigs, the capillaries, so narrow that the 
red corpuscles must squeeze through 
one at a time before beginning their 
long trip through the veins 

Of all the body tissues fed through 
this intricate supply line—62,000 miles 
long, two and a half times around the 
world——none needs the blood food more 
vitally than the heart. If the flow of 
blood to any part of the heart fails for a 
moment the laboring cells cry out for 
rest. These are the pains that President 
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Eisenhower thought was indigestion 
In one of the arteries that bring blood 
to his heart, called coronaries because 
they curve above the heart like 
crown, a yellowish bulge of fat and 
fibre had slowed the blood to a trickk 
Later it clotted The pain becam: 
suffocating. A patch of heart cells, cut 
off completely from nourishment, wer: 
dying At this point the president 
irtery disease had become heart diseas« 
These two disorders, so closel 

linked, cause much confusion in terms 
Often, when doctors speak of th 
causes of heart disease, they are talking 
ibout the things that bring on a heart 
ittack 
tigue. But the angina pains that some 


emotional upset, shock or fa 


times warn of the danger are actual] 
the first syn ptoms of atherosclerosis 
So when scientists speak of the cause 
of heart disease, they are usually r« 
ferring to the things that cause arter 
disease, which is really the underlyin 
condition. 

“Everyone over twenty has some 
atherosclerosis,’ says Dr. Lyman Dufi 
dean of medicine at McGill Universit 
ind an 
searcher. ‘We can halt it to some 
extent. But we can’t reverse it. We 
even have difficulty diagnosing it ir 


outstanding Canadian ri 


the coronaries—-until it has gone so fa 
that it causes a heart attack or angina 
This difficulty frustrates both phys 
They can tak: 
X-ray pictures of most arteries in the 


cians and researchers 


body, but coronaries cannot be seen ir 
X-rays because they are similar i 
substance to the heart. They can see 
the disease in the tiny arteries that 
cross the back of the eyeball by looking 
into the round hole in the ceatre of the 
eye through the magnifying lens of an 
ophthalmoscope. If fat has misshapen 
these arteries, or if it is bad in the legs 
where a skilful doctor can feel it, the 
chances are it is also bad in the coro 
naries. The reverse, unfortunately 
isn’t true “It’s queer,” says Duff 
“You’d think the fat in the arteries 
would deposit at the same rate all over 
the body, but it may be very moderat« 
in all the other arteries and be extreme 
in the coronaries. We won’t know why 
until we know the cause.”’ 

Many doctors would say that ou 
stepped-up pace of life is to blame, that 
Eisenhower simply paid the price of 
being president. And there is some 
evidence that stress will hasten a heart 
attack in persons with fat-clogged 
arteries. There are, for example, recent 
reports from Helsinki of six heart 
patients in hospital who died of 
excitement brought on by the scheduled 
visit of their doctor. And a fifty-year 
old Montreal streetcar driver keeled 
over dead in October during a heated 
exchange with two women passengers 
who wouldn’t move back in the car 

But when stress is broached as a 
cause of atherosclerosis, some research 
men shrug and say that proof is lack 
ing. The eminent British pathologist 
W. Melville Arnott, calls the stress 
theory of atherosclerosis ‘“‘absurd.”’ It 
“implies that the laboring classes 
and the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the Orient live some sort 
of idyllic existence . securely insu 
lated from the herce competitive, ntel 
lectual, and emotional burdens which 
grind the life out of those unfortunates 
whose lot it is to think, direct, and 
govern All available evidence is to 
the contrary 

However, he says, “The ready ac 
ceptance of this 
concept is understandable 


stress-and-strain 
It plac es 

. heart disease in the position of being 
the unjust reward of virtue. How much 
nicer it is when stricken with coronary 
thrombosis (closure) to be told that it is 
all due to hard work, laudable ambition 
and selfless devotion to duty than to be 
told it is due to gluttony...” 


~ 


oo 


et ean, 


insurance companies say tl t New \Y k doct | eP ; . . - ’ 
rge number of attac ks are due te the president f the \ ! 1H ( prone t ‘ 1isease ‘ A I ™ t 
es in listing the causes of deat} Associat Analyzing the fats Disord such dial nd | i ’ " 
nroved diagnosis, and most of all irterv lesior P ee ; anil » Ieidinee mtlanees hed uy ld be di " 
fact we’re living longer But | ky ' aie to en al fer Tee , 
il ind coroners’ records « xamined t r the } d And the ' waa ked tl " \ 
British rese archer, J. N. Morris te he e-fed into the } i d _ inease - 
. that the absolute increase ir } ths atte tien sams, te i litaniail , nee all ’ Ladll eae eel ; 
disease since the turn { the ; ' 
it least twofold P | ‘ noted thai \ 4 thas ’ e rem } ‘ ‘ _ 
ur unted long life spar { tients had lias AB “= dite all ated motel r, 
iddle-aged adults Fo } ad outs And ti P, . ; n ’ 
the old-age figures show that ! lid i ttack } | Sie . j h blood 
baby born tn this count: { ~ 7 , lid ‘ are Y, 
to live to a riper e thar oy 


baby born in Italy. They « 
that when Italian men ré 
vy have an even chance cf 

s Canadians, and that 


their chances of surviving ge The only contified €:8-year-ola® 
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twice the life expectancy of Canadian Whisky market 


American 






mise that our ageing popul 


pre 
pla the rising toll from heart 
e presupposes that degenerating 
= re im ne\ it ible | t t 
is W nkies his opinion does 
lain why in three hundred 
es by U.S. doctors on soldiers 
in Kore itherosclerosis was 


re id\ ynced in young Amer 
.an in Orientals the same age. O1 
urt disease in Ontario, for years 
hest province is tw ind a third 
4s common as in Newfoundland 
est 
beginning of the cholesterol or 
i-fat theory of heart disease ¢ 
da hundred years ago when a 
in pathologist. Rudolf Virchow 
ing open a hardened artery to 
t under a microscope. He saw 
f fibrous tissue, de id cells, lumps 
fa ind glittering scaly layers 
irly white substance, a crystal 
t called cholesterol Cholesterol 
non but little-known body fat 
ill our tissues seem to need, made 
re than half the lesion 
Russia, some fifty-five years later 
N.H Anitschkow dissolved choles 
n seed oil and fed it to rabbits In 
veeks the fat il lesions appeared 
I irteries und Anitschkow was 
it cholesterol produced the same 
n humans 
her Russian scientists took issue 
Anitschkow and cholesterol be 
shting word among patholo 
ver the world Chis long dis 


is kindled afresh in the 1930s by 








A distiller’s age declaration, stating the aime 
the whisky has been stored in small wood 
casks...and only such an age declaration... 
is your guarantee of the trwe age of a whisky. 








The numbered, signed certificate on the back 
of every bottle of Canadian Schenley O.F.C. is 
just such an age declaration . . authentic proof 
that O.F.C. has been properly aged in small 
oak casks for 8 full years. Y 
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Lhe evidence Va confusing ind diet had no effect on blood cholesterol! doctor named John Gofman, head of 
ontradictory And most baffling o ind thus on artery disease. The ex research team at the University of 
were the early experiments witl periment with rabbits, they said California, wondered if perhaps the 
juman When the researchers fed proved nothing about human beings answer to the riddle was that only 
holest il-rich foods to humans with They scoffed at colleagues who went on some, not all, of the blood cholestero! 
thout heart disease, the cholesterol low-cholesterol diets or put their heart was guilty of abetting heart disease 
n the blood didn’t rise. It didn’t dro; patients on one. Their main point was Gofman was also a chemist, co-dis 
vhen they cut the food cholesterol that doctors, on such _ inconsistent coverer of a new element, Uraniun 
Later, they found that the human live evidence, had no right to ask peopl 33 By spinning the blood in 
tures so much cholesterol th to give up foods abundant in choles whirligig called an ultracentrifuge, he 
elat ly ill imount n terol. For these are the great protective separated its molecules as we separate 
il diet see to have ne ffect or foods—-butter, cream, cheese poultry milk and crean He discovered that 
blood level, which the liver me ggs, liver and all other organ meats cholesterol was carried in the blood 
ly regulate the mpst nourishing staples of our diet along with other globules of fat y 
Some doctors cited tl is proct that Then, in the late Forties. a youn: stringy moiecules known is lipo 
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Now, with the new Sunbeam Automatic « 
Marvelous New Frypan you can fry and cook at the 


WATER-SEALED correct controlled heat every time. The 
ELEMENT Sunbeam’s highly accurate thermostatic ‘e 

control maintains the pertect heat for / 

wonderful cooking and frying results , > 

without constant watching. The Fryguide, \. bse errs 

right in the handle, gives correct temper- ‘ 

iture. No guesswork. The shortening is * 

“ayrr ns always at just the right temperature, 
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proteins. Gofman called them “‘gian 


molec ules 
Rabbits with the most damaged 
arteries, Gofman found, had the most 


giant molecules in their blood Hy 
later took blood samples from 1,50¢ 
Californians. After fatty meals he 
observed an acute rise in the level 


such molecules. In normal people the 


soon broke down but in people wit 
itherosclerosis the blood st iyed cloud 
for a long time 

Many such experiments led Gof} 
to declare flatly We can identif 
people early in life before iny sym] 
toms, and give them a quantitati 
rating as to their chances of surviving 
one year, five years, ten years or twent 
years with respect to coronary disease 
Further, | would publicly challenge 
doubter ‘to find scientific flaws in tl 
evidence hat leads to thes | 
dictions 

Nevertheless, Gofman has his doubt 
ers Chey agree that his tests, togethe 


with total cholesterol, have a high pre 


dictive value among groups, but the 
feel that this claim to be ble 1 
diagnose ndividuals is too sweeping 
By now nost researchers share | 
ynviction that atherosclerosis is cause 
t faulty fat etabolisn In the same 
\ that diabetics have lost the pows 
t use sugar many people cannot 
handk its 

Meanwhile inothe! scientist wa 
pproaching the 3a é opinion b 


inother route Dr. Ancel Keys, of tl 
University of Minnesota, head 


laboratory of physiological hygiene, felt 
that in human diets there must be 
some ng whicn influences the blood 
but that this is not cholesterol thoug! 


s often associated with it 


Experimenting with humans in 19 
Keys raised thei hlood cholester 
which could not be 1 sed by cholk 


terol-rich foods alone, by foods contalt 
ing cholesterol plus other fats. He w 
certain that his “something” was “‘plau 
fat, the total of all the fats and oils 
visible and invisible, in the diet 

If diet was the cause, heart diseas 
could be prevented But the theor 
needed testing ove1 iny years, and 
there wasn’t time for such long-range 
studies. Keys looked for answers i 
what he calls “experiments of nature 

One such set of experiments h 
come out oft World War I] Whok 


populations had been forced t« 


down on fats. In Britain the cut had 
been small ibout fourteen percent 
Studying Britain’s death rates fro 
coronary disease Keys noted fro! 
1941 on i small but significant dé 
cline.”’ At the end of the war, with diet 


back to normal, the death rate fror 
heart disease resumed its upward climb 
If emotional stress or overwork h 
been primary factors it should certainly 
have been the ther way i1round 


reasoned 


The same pattern showed in figurt 
from Germany The Netherlands wa 
the sam« It was even more marked 
Sweden where fats had ilso beer 


rationed. Before the Germans marched 


into Norway in 1940, the average Nor 
wegian had 3,470 calories a day and 
thirty-seven percent of his food was 
fat The Germans cut his calories t 
850 and his fat to twenty percent 
Within a few weeks the death rate 
from heart disease dropped sharply 
With equal abruptness it rose again ir 
1945 when the Germans quit the 
country 

Such crude correlations, of cours 
proved little. Keys had no information 
on changes in weight or blood, no way 
of judging inything other than food 
had had any effect He sought further 
evidence ibroad 


f 


In the spring of 1952, Keys studied 
forty-eight middle-aged men employed 
in the factories of Slough, near London 
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[wo professors at the University 
suggested that Keys 
ght clinch point by taking his 

m to Bologna In Bologna, they : 
d bread 1S baked with olive oil and 2 
rd. In Naples the bread contains no 
rtening. In Bologna, the pasta is 
pt to be fettuc ine, or = 
all made with eggs and fats 
nd served with much oil and rich 
iuce. In Naples the pasta is made 
without fat and served with only a dash 
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cholesterol at fifty was twenty-one ! 
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fat and poor in protein” (the italics arteries. But today we can only try t 


















are his). 

certain proteins in our food may the research, only one theory of practi 
weaken the artery wall and allow the cal import emerges: when we eat to 
fat to enter more easily. Or that certain much fat consistently it may eventually 
proteins may help disperse the fat; a clog our blood, end up in our arteries 
newly discovered vitamin in the B block them and cripple our heart 
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group, called choline, present in lean How can we reduce the fat and 
meat, liver and eggs, has this power. cholesterol in our blood? 

\\ Tv Or lack of proteins may weaken the Beginning in 1951 and for the nex 
glands whose job is to make the four years, Keys made seven exper 
hormones which help control the fat in. ments on 104 men He kept thei 
the blood. calories, proteins and activity the 











There are many indications that the same, and juggled their fats and carbo 
level of fat in the blood, including hydrates. When the fat in their food 





cholesterol, is regulated by hormones was cut from forty to twenty-fou 
When the thyroid gland is sluggish the percent, their blood cholesterol drop 
fat is a long time breaking down. And ped sixteen percent. He reduced the 

small doses of a hormone-like substance fat to eighteen percent. Blood choles 
named heparin clear the blood and also terol fell twenty-four percent And 
relieve heart pains when all but four percent of the fat wa 





Relief has also been obtained for taken out of their diet, the men lost 
three out of four heart patients by forty-six percent of their blood choles 
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slowing down the adrenal glands with terol. 
Roentgen rays And, conversely, Also, he found, the blood cholester: 
A PRODUCT OF adrenalin injected into heart patients level went down when the total calori 
brings on angina pains. Adrenalin isa intake was less than the body needed 
MARTINI & R Os Si hormone that our adrenal glands for fuel. It rose when the calorie intak« 
secrete when we overexercise, get too was more than was needed When the 
cold or have an emotional upset weight leveled off again, so did the 
| added evidence that stress, though pe blood cholesterol So the process of 
fi haps not a first cause of heart disease gaining or losing weight, not the st 
/ Ss may often be the last. of overweight, is important, he has 
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stop the disease from developing. Out 
Some scientists think that lack of of all the findings in Europe, out of all 





ichest source of cholesterol—and cut 
ijown on butter, margarine, salad and 
ooking oils, shortening in bread and 
istry, and all kinds of fat meat. He 
ide up these calories with cottage 
heese, sugar and potatoes. He had 
ncreased the food cholesterol yet the 
jlood cholesterol fell. He concluded 
that the regulation of our blood 
holesterol can safely be entrusted to 
uur liver—as long as we aren’t eating 
0 many fats with our cheese, milk, 
ggs, liver and poultry. 
How much is too much? 
This is a ticklish question The 
nount of fat one person can handle 
vith ease may be far too much for 
omeone else. This is one reason why 
loctors talk so cautiously about diet. 
ut there is no scarcity of facts and 
yinions. 
Chere are three main classes of food 
bohydrate (sugar and starch), pro- 
n and fat. Since the turn of the 
itury, while eating about the same 
ount of protein, we have been 
idily substituting fats for carbo 
drates. In 1935, for example, the 
erage Canadian was getting thirty- 
r percent of his calories from fats. 
day, it is close to thirty-eight percent 
1d headed upward along with 
herosclerosis. Dr. L. B. Pett, the 
inadian government’s chief nutri 
ynist, thinks we should roll this figure 
ck to about twenty-four percent 
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Food experts sort fats, roughly, 

nto two groups: “‘visible’’ and “in- 
isible.’’ Invisible fat is the fat in such 
rotein foods as eggs and oysters, and 
lk products like cocoa and ice cream 

is packed between the cells of most 

eats and many kinds of fish Sut 
lso, we know now, many of these foods 
yntain fat-dispersing vitamin choline, 
ind this may be nature’s way of safe- 
iarding these important foods. In any 

ise, in Dr. Pett’s opinion, ‘The 
nount of fat in these foods isn’t 

ingerous The real problem is 
sible’ fat—-butter, margarine, lard, 

the kinds of shortening used in 


King and cooking.”’ 
We are using more and more butter 
i margarine. We fry potatoes, 
ighnuts, pancakes, fritters, chicken 
1 fish in a manner that soaks up fat 
’ver the years Dr. Pett’s division has 
ticed a steady increase in the amount 
shortening commercial companies 
for in their recipes. Even the trend 
ward cake mixes boosts our fat con 

ption 
What can we do about it 
Use more skim milk,”’ Pett advises. 
ou deep-fry foods properly you use 
t less fat. You don’t have to cut 
everything you like. We've found 
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t we can produce just as good a 
ked product with half the fats that 
usually recommended in the reci 
If people are aroused to the 
uught that the villain of the piece is 
iply too much fat, they can play it 
fe without much sacrifice.” 

But will we? The insurance actuary 
vho accompanied Keys in Italy, Ernest 
Klepetar, is skeptical. ‘‘Past epidemics, 
uch as tuberculosis,’ he says, “were 
vuught by uncovering and bringing to 
he attention of the public poverty and 

ims... It will be difficult to persuade 

more successful exponents of our 

y of life that the best thing they can 
lo to live longer is to lower their 
tandard of living.” * 
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more than the total for the first six 
months, were undergoing security ex- 
amination in Germany 

Of course Canadian policemen have 
no facilities of their own for getting 
information in foreign countries. They 
depend entirely on what they get from 
local police agencies, and in Germany 
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these are peculiarly numerous. En 
quiries about each prospective im 
migrant are sent out to about seven 
different agencies—U. S. intelligence 
British intelligence and a variety of 
federal and state German police forces 

and the immigrant’s file is then at a 
standstill until answers have come in 
from all of them 

RCMP spokesmen say this is no 
more than mere prudence hey are 
responsible for recommending each 
immigrant to the Immigration Depart 
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ment as a good security risk. They are 


also responsible for keeping tab on 
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subversive organizations in Canada 
and they know how much can be don 
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operating a Communist section of the 
foreign-language press in Canada Ihe 
Mounties will not, and earnestly believ« 
they should not, pass any individual 
until they have taken full advantage of 
every source of information they can 
find 

Immigration officials have no quarrel 
with this in principle, but in practice 
they think it’s absurd The trouble is 
that the same degree of care is not and 
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f rincess ilone the long-range camera caught ind deserve only contempt.”” Having would be untrue to herself and the 





them in its trap thus sanctified itself and put the popu nonarchy if she did not abandon the 
Margaret Just as in the abdication crisis that lar press in its place, The Times then proposed marriage Not since Charles 
august publication, The Times. held its declared It is part of the sacrifice the Dickens invented Seth Pecksniff has 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 thunder for a time and just as in the Royal Family make to the ideal they there been anything more Npressive 
ibdication crisis it eventually came represent that they must live their than the mighty platitude with whucl 
down heavily on the side of parliament private lives largely in public Che Times ended its editorial Happ 
ind the church. Full of self-righteous Then it cautiously approached the ness in the full sens 1 spiritual stat 
{ not mean that such action mav ness, The Times opened fire on the real subject-—-the proposed marriage of ind its most precious element may be 
never be invoked popular press It declared Ihe i princess who is third in succession to the sense of duty done he candles 
Now we come to that other estate of odious whipping up of these honest the throne with a man whose wife left that lit Margaret's | pes were ron 
he realm the Houses of Parliament ind warmbhearted feelings ind their him uit one by one 
Here at Westminster we have th vulgar exploitation for motives of gain In solemn argument and with many And then, like one of Shakespeare 
Strong Hand of Precedent, and do not have already dishonored part of the pparent qualifications The ‘Times then historic tragedies, there came the pain 
British ress in the eyes of the vorld declared n effect that the princes ful em t the inveiling at Carlton 


igine that its grip is easy to break 
In the year 1772 in the reign of 
Ceorge II] the House of Commons and 
he House of Lords passed a bill enact 
n rat no descendant of the body of 
His Late Majesty King George II, mal 
female, shall be capable of contract 
ng matrimony without the consent of 
His Majesty, his heirs and success >rs 
There is a lot more of it, but the 
eaning is made stark clear by what | 
quoted However there Ss 
ich of humor in all these things 
en in a tragic royal romance Thus 
i member of parliament and a write) 
10 openly supported the proposed 
irriage of Princess Margaret and 
roup Captain Townsend, | could be 
ide to pay forfeit under a law passed 
iy back in the reign of Richard II by 
iving my lands, tenements and goods 
orfeited to the state Also I could bhi 
rought before Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth and made to answer for my 
rimes. Nor do I object to that. If we 
ire to be governed by a law passed in 
1 reign of George II1 1 do not see why 
ve should snub the edict of Richard I] 
ierely because he is further back 
Such is the power of the dead hand 
if history that if Margaret and Town 
send had married ind nothing could 
lave prevented them from so doing 
the privy council would have met with 
the approval of parliament and solemn 
vy declared that neither the princess 
nor her heirs and successors could ever 
nount tie throne of England 
Thus, against this background of 
wmp and circumstance moved two 
el less young people who were te nder 
ind deeply in love. Townsend had 
yne from Brussels to London to bring 
itters to a head and to end the piti 
ss persecution of publicity that has 
inted them both for months unend 
No longer would the issue be left 
the camera, the printing press and 
e clacking tongues of gossi,; 
One does not need much imagination 
realize the strain and sorrow to the 
Royal Family during all this. The de 
otion of the (lueen Mother t her 


her 1s 


laughters and their devotion t 
real as life itself Yet twice in less 
in a quarter of a century the Queen 

Mother and her daughters were n 
ived in a crisis involving the succes 
yn to the throne Nor can we leave 

it the Duke of Edinburgh, who as the 


in of the house has a powerful Voce 





1 the iffairs of state involving the 


irone. | know nothing more about the 


Duke’s attitude than any other con 
ry. 

temporary observer, but there seems | 

ttle doubt tuat his infiuence was here fire | 

ongly against the marriage We : ( 
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lor days and nights on end the un 
i pau were hunted like stags. The 
sh merciless light of publicity kept 
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House Terrace of the statue in memory 
of King George VI, who came to the 
throne because the crown was too 
heavy for his brother Edward to bear 

It was a cruel cold rainy morning for 
the unveiling—almost as cruel and cold 
as the day that our young queen was 
crowned. And for once the London 


crowd decided to accept the dictate of 


the weather. Where there would have 
been thousands in the Mall there were 
only a few hundred. The wailing pipes 
of the band of the Black Watch seemed 
grimly appropriate to the occasion. 

When the royal party arrived from 
Buckingham Palace it was inevitable 
that, as they came up the stone steps 
to the terrace, Princess Margaret had 
to walk alone. She looked so slight, so 
lonely, so helplessly caught in the fell 
clutch of circumstance. The Queen 
Mother had her family about her. The 
Queen herself was escorted by her hus 
band the Duke. But Margaret walked 
alone. Our minds should have been on 
the memory of that good king who lived 
and died for the people, but we could 
not obliterate from our minds or hearts 
the picture of the lonely princess stand 
ing in the cold cold rain. 

So it went on—the news story that 
never became stale. Nor was it a story 
confined to the British family of na 
tions. In France and America the royal 
romance filled acres of space every day. 
It was a romantic tragedy that had 
gripped the world. 

One evening at the House of Com- 
mons we were drearily debating the 
supplementary autumn budget when 
a whisper went around the benches 
“The marriage is off.”’ From that 
moment no one cared a hoot what the 
MP on his feet was saying. 

It is impossible in a narrative such 
as this to be impersonal. This girl, 
this princess, this third in line of 
succession to the throne, is one of 
the family that lived in the big house 
at the end of the street when Hitler 
was trying to bring London to its knees. 
I watched her at the coronation of her 
father in Westminster Abbey. She and 
Elizabeth sat on two chairs in the 
chancel and because Margaret was so 
tiny her feet could not reach the floor. 


So she did the next best thing by 
swinging them. ‘Twice Elizabeth put 
a restraining hand upon her, but with 
a twinkle in her eye Margaret swung 
them an inch or two as a childish 
protest As she grew in years it was 
apparent she was determined to be a 
modern in a modern world. Her love 
of dancing, her enjoyment of night 
clubs, her friendship with the younger 
smart set she seemed to rejoice 
in the fact that fate had made her the 
younger sister who, unless the fates 
were out of hand, would never be called 
upon to wear the crown. 

As she grew older her name was 
coupled with two or three socialites, 
but nothing came of it. Unknown to 
the outside world she had fallen in love 
with an ex-RAF pilot who was an 
equerry to her father. That was just 
five years ago. Townsend was one of 
the legendary figures of the war. As 
a pilot he had bravery, judgment and 
the qualities of leadership. He inspired 
others and his name is still honored 
by many younger pilots who were 
encouraged and even inspired by his 
example. I know nothing about his 
wife except that she left him and 
married again. There is little to be 
gained by asking if there was blame 
on both sides. On the other hand, ther 
is some substance in the criticism that 
Townsend should have asked to be 
sent abroad when he saw that Margaret 
was falling in love with him. Sut 
since when has the human heart been 
guided by cold reason? It might be 
better if it were so, but emotion is a 
state with no frontiers. 

So events moved to their inexorable 
climax and there came the second 
abdication in less than a quarter of a 
century. King Edward gave up the 
throne for the woman he loved. Mar 
garet, his niece, gave up the man she 
loved rather than injure the dignity of 
monarchy. 

Now comes the aftermath and it 
would be a great misjudgment of events 
to imagine that the story is ended 
Rightly or wrongly, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Church of 
England must face a deep feeling that 
there is far more compassion in the 


The House forgot its work as a whisper 
spread the news: “The marriage is off” 
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liscipline of the church. I know 
vhat I am about to write will 
any devout people, but I hope they 
vill concede to me a sincerity as great 
their own. Already in Britain we 
e hearing an echo of that old saying, 
[ cannot call sublime in God that 
hich I would call inhuman in man.” 
Margaret has always been a devout 
ember of the Anglican Church. Un 
nown to the public she often attended 


that 


rly service on the special weekday 
stivals. Therefore, when as a last 
sort she went a few weeks ago to 


msult the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was not in a spirit of rebellion but 
1 practicing daughter of the church. 
woman who can think for 
erself she must have wondered at the 
trange clerical law that a marriage is 
nding in the of God and the 

irch even when one of the assenting 


out aS a 


eyes 


irties has contracted out. 

With complete sincerity and respon 
bility I put this question to 
y in a wife honor, love and obey 
1usband who has left her for another 
Physically and even 
carry out 
Marriage is a contract 


you 
N Ci 
yman? terri 
ially she cannot her side 
the compact 
emnized by 
Surely, by every law of reason 


the church between two 
»ple 
i humanity, one person alone cannot 


stain such a bond 
Yet, if I may repeat the point, we 
id the humiliating spectacle of Sir 


\nthony Eden 


+} 


marrying in a registry 
ice because first left him 
nd I know how earnestly and honor 
tried to avoid that break. Now 
Britain he 
love of a 
and 
state 


come 


his wife 
yv he 
Prime Minister of Great 
s the loyalty 
ho is devoted 
will 
yuld 


emiership 


woman 
therefore 
Who 
the 
and 
what 


and 
to 
better serve 
benefit if he 
without 


him 
the 
had 

the 
wife? 


to 
solac © 
npanionship of a By 
zic of the mind and the spirit is there 
s punishment of the innocent? Yet 
ch is the decree of the church against 
there is no appeal. Do you 
that people are saying that 
ere is more compassion in the teach 
s of Christ than in the canons of the 
irch? 


hich 
ynder 


More Politician than Priest? 
worldly standpoint there 

undoubted objections to the pro 
ed marriage of Margaret 
i Group Captain Townsend. He has 
The ex-wife 
anonymity 


Krom a 
Princess 


» sons and an ex-wife 
y achieve comparative 
1use her name has been changed, 

the 

e of their father 
Yet it would be 

the impact of the palace romance 
ended At the beginning of this 
cle I described the mystery of the 
ves that beat against a cliff. Today 
of public resentment 
against the church It may 
1t happen at once, but almost cer 
iinly there will be a for the 

‘stablishment of the Church « 
ngland. Again and again we 
Anglican clergymen rise to be 
shops and periodically one of thet 
becomes the Archbishop of 

interbury. In almost every case, and 
erhaps it is both understandable and 
nevitable, the archbishop achieves a 
jual personality. He becomes part 
riest and part politician-—-and very 
iften the politician develops into thé 
bigger part. 

His sermons seem to be aimed at the 
conduct of public affairs rather than 
to the spiritual condition of the nation 
His powers of discipline extend to a 
wide area and even include pronounce 


sons would always bear the 


t 


foolish to imagine 


waves are 


iting 


move 
f 
have 


een 


umber 


ments on such subjects as the color 
problem in South Africa. In fact, only 
a few months ago there was something 
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wchings of Christ than there is in the 


anger 


that 
brawl 


could be described as a clerical 
between Canon Collins of St 
Paul’s Cathedral and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Even in Scotland, 
where there was special sympathy for 
the Queen Mother because she is a 
daughter of that land, the rector of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Edin 
burgh declared, 
place 


If this marriage takes 
Margaret is 
well aware that it will be contrary 
the law of Christ and His church.” 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a grow 
ing the impinge 
ment of the clerical upon the legal and 


Princess perfectly 


to 


resentment against 


the political spheres. Since divorce is the future of the Christian stat« 


legal, it must stand to reason that the 
law 


But 
is it wrong to speak against the punish 


and the church are in opposite ment of the innocent? Must a woman 
camps. In such a struggle it is inevi go through life childless and husband 
table that public opinion will play a less because she was deserted by her 
part and in these islands there must husband? Who gains by her sacrific« 
be an overwhelming feeling that Prin Whose spirit is uplifted by her lone 
cess Margaret has been sacrificed to the liness” 
interests of church discipline. To that | ask forgiveness, or at any rate 
must be added the resentment caused understanding, from those who take 
by the automatic refusal of the church the clerical view If my feelings were 
to sanctify the marriage of Anthony merely my own they would be unin 
Eden. It may be said that we who portant, but you may not quite under 
think this .way are undermining the stand as we do, the unhappy life t 
foundations of morality and therefore which Princess Margaret is now con 
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chattering tongues will s 


This is the day Luke’s sad fe 


gentle. ool len-hued . | mirror the joy in 


light. Have you trie dit it? 
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demned. If in public she 


10 | Once in tl open 
» « 
Since Lé SE bi | ahead till he fell ix ‘ asm ad: ‘ : 
I E HOR 4 exactly six feet dee The ray, ¢ stective n he 
W HI c a. ' knocked him cold and when he his story There had been no 
of course! ° anes came to the sun was high and _ pauper’s burial in Sandwich since 
gt he realized he had tumbled into his escape, so when Luke was 
— 2, ? the pit dug for the pauper hanged there in November, 1884 
tak owl bottled in Scotia =<. "S a Guards were searching the sur he was buried in the same chasn 
Distilled, bien ne bottle sizes Stem, ~foey Momvee rounding district but no one that had shielded him 
Available in various i aa >> 72. "eighegie bape thought to look into the grave “The only man I ever knew 
; ere meena Around noon, however, Luke Murray said later, “‘who liter 
' = rrytiy ty] Si Sarcersnes heard the approach of a hears ally warmed his own grave 
tlt] | —THOMAS P. KELLEY 
Itt] | if] | For little-known humorous or dramatic incidents out of Canada’s colorful past 
| 
Hi | | 
1] 
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iy tha 


1 woman without a heart. If she does Yet even as I write those cruel 
not smile, they will say that she lacks I balance against them this one 
spirit If she is seen twi n public doubted truth: she chose the pat} 
with the same male escort, the tabloids sacrifice Regar¢ less of our conflix 
will start another romance debauch points of view we can and must 
Where « in she go What can she do tribute to her for the selflessness 
There is one thing worse than lack of sense of dedication which inspired th 
sympatny ind that is too much syn sacrifice Chose poignant ines 
pathy back to me Qut of sorrow have 
[It is known that thers ire some worlds been built and at the birth 
women who love only once i h ‘ i child or a star there is pain.’ 
a haunting feeling that it iy be true [ wish I could feel that the lon 
of Princess Margaret ind the tears of this woman, this roy 
This SeENsitly girl faces a bleak ind princess were necessary for the 
barren life And which ong us 1s of humanity * 
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The Murderer 


Who Hid in His Own Grave 


N THE late summer of 1884 1 muttering of voices and knew 
Luke Phipps was awaiting exe what it signified—the pauper’s 
cution in the Essex County Jail at burial! 
Sandwich, Ont., for the murder Terror seized him. Should he 
of his wife He gazed gloomily stay there and risk being buried 
from his cell window, overlooking ilive or should he surrender to 
a potter’s field Two men were the noose At the last minute 
digging a grave for the pauper a relative appeared to claim the 
Scotch! Soft, | | i who would be buried there next pauper’s body A pause, the 


itures didn’t hearse turned to creak off, the 
his heart; a murmuring voices diminished in 


visiting friend had slipped a the distance and Luke breathed 

hacksaw to him and he planned again 

to escape that night He did He escaped that night but was 

with dawn approaching picked up a few weeks later in 
, Luke dashed Illinois and brought back to 


ito a chasn Canada by John Wilson Mur 
ep. The fall ray, a detective to whom he told 
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is lively, the ennobled by such a specta le Hist 


she is has few stories so wistful, so poignant 
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LANVIN PRESENTS 
PERFUMES FROM PARIS 


In perfumes, nothing 
could be more thought- 
ful than the Lanvin gift 
box containing the 
Traveller Golden Flacon 
of Eau de Lanvin and 
the exquisite Lanvinette 
purse-size Golden Flac- 
on of perfume. And to 
make it the perfect gift 
for everyone, the gift 
box comes in a choice of 
their two world-famous 
fragrances .. . Arpége 
at $6.00 and My Sin at 
$5.25. 


Are you looking for 
something above the or- 
dinary for a special lady? 
Here it is . . . “Wear 
Ever” Mayfair Gift Set to 
bring sparkling glamour 
to her kitchen. Two, four 
and five piece sets with a 
choice of beautiful non- 
tarnish Coppertone or 
lustrous Alumitone 
covers 

Available at leading 
Hardware and _ Depart- 
ment Stores, and prices 
range down to less than 
$12.00 a set. 


ALUMINUM GOODS LTD. 
158 Sterling Road, Toronto 


~ SPODE 
CHRISTMAS TREE PLATES 


hand painted in full 
color with bright crim- 
son band on the edge 
Many families have es- 
tablished the happy tra- 
dition of having Spode 
Christmas Tree Plates 
for each person, to be 
used only during the 
holiday season, Nieces 
and nephews like the 
idea too. 


Good perfume must be 
distinctive, original. 
Some perfumes enjoy a 
brief fashion, then sink 
into oblivion. Chanel 
No. 5 is the acknowl- 
edged aristocrat ; 
now and always the 
first choice, the favour- 
ite gift, of a discrimin- 
ating clientele. Per- 
fumes, $6.00 to $35.60. 
Colognes, $3.50 to 
$10.00. 
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CHINA FOR CHRISTMAS 


A treasured and useful 
gift. Especially when your 
choice is Wedgwood .. 

the world’s most wanted 
fine English bone china 
One of many new pat- 
terns is WAKEFIELD . 

a vibrant splash of russet 
and bronze-toned leaves 
against a snow - white 
background. Crafted in 
today’s most popular 
coupe shape. Only $10.00 
for a 5-piece place setting 


TWEED BATH DUET 
by Lentheric 


3-ounce Bouquet and Tal 
cum — $2.50; Cute as a 
button CHRISTMAS 
TWEED CREAM 
SACHET PERFUME 
TREE ... $2.00. 


VOIGTLANDER BESSA 


The ideal family camera 
— a great gift for any 
adult. Capture more de 


tail, get finer’ effects 
with the easy-to-operate 
Bessa Large negative 
size (2% x 31%) give 


eight exposures, quickly 
adjusts to shoot 16 ex 
posures at half size. The 
Bessa is the budget 
priced camera with many 
fine camera features 
variety of lenses and 
shutters, double exposure 
lock, self timer, focusing 
aids. Priced from $44.00 
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GOOD 10 GET! 


Keep Christmas always 
—with the Morphy-Rich- 
ards ALL - WAYS Iron! 
Steam AND Dry Iron 
Right AND Left-hand 
use — reversible cord 
ever - cool, two - way 
handle — ONE dial for 
BOTH Steam and Dry 
Ironing. Automatic 
Heat - Control auto- 
matic Steam Control — 
automatic Pilot Light 
USES! ORDINARY TAP 
WATER. The nicest gift 
— a MORPHY - RICH- 
ARDS ' Steam Iron 
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SPARKLET 


REFILLABLE SYPHONS The perfect camera fo! 
men who take phot 
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glass 12.95. Box of ets shutter. and 
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each give a Quart I take I ire Feature 
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CIRCLE BAR 


Jolly Gift Idea REMINGTON 60 DELUXE 


You can be absolutel 


Every member of the / 
family will be happy t e when you give é 
receive a gift of Circle Re yn Ele 
3ar hosiery. A bright ar- S ‘ 14 day } 
ray of patterns and col- Home Trial] vou ; 
ours in all the most ‘ sgree the Remins 
wanted styles stretch , alia on am 
sox and nylons lano- ' = 
lin treated nylons for mone back. $31.95 le 
beauty and longer wear penerou trade-it ! 
Sanforlan shrink re- lowance for al rid 
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All from The Circle Bar ‘ ye gla ( ‘ 
Knitting Company Lim- 
ited. Kincardine, Ont 
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ALL-NEW VIEW-MASTER 
GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Keep children entranced 
‘ 


Give the gift that’s for 

ever fascinating thrill- for hou! with the ‘ 

ing new View- Master colorful a new View 

picture stories in three Master Christmas Gift 
the bis beautiful Gift 


dimensions and sparkling 


color. Bright new 3 reel Pak with Viewer and twe 


3-reel picture tori at 


($1.50) packets feature 3-ret 
Snow White Tarzan $5.95; the new tream 
Cinderella, Rudolph, Rin- ined View-Master 
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Tin-Tin, Buffalo Bill Jr 
Cartoon Favorites, plus 
new U.S. and new Cana- 
dian scenic adventures 
Also over 400 fascinating 
single reel subjects at 
50c each. 


light attachment at $2.95 
each and the orignt 
colored Junior Projector 
at $16.95. New 3-ree] pi 
ture packet are $1.50 
each. Over 400 single ree 


inject 50c each 
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says 


You've often heard the remark that 
rum is a sailor's drink. So it is. The 
Navy knows a thing or two. So did 
your Georgian ancestors, who rated 
rum as the best of spirits at home 








and abroad, at sea and ashore Take 
a tip trom the sailors and your an- 
cestors. Try modern smooth-drink- 
ing delicious Lemon Hart with cola 
or ginger ale. 
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Bruce Hutchison 
Rediscovers 
Newfoundland 
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“worked all of his life and not a penny 
to show fer it, and his fadder before 
him, and his fadder, too. And dat’s the 
truth of it lis always st wid fish 

He spoke of fish as if the word itself 


whole history ot its 





explained 
people, ind so it does the cod swarn 
that brought men here in the beginning 
und still holds them on this barren 
shore against climate, misfortune and 
the magnet of the Canadian mainland 

I asked him if things had not changed 
for the better since Newfoundland 
joined Canada 

“Ah well,”’ said he de pensions fer 
me kids and me mudder, dat’s good all 
right but ’tis de price of fish, you see 
dat spoils it all.”’ 

Why did he keep on fishing when he 


could get a good job on the mainland 
[The question seemed to take him by 
surprise and he gave me a suspicious 
look with his hard blue eyes. No one, | 
dare say, had ever asked him about 
Can ida before 
Sir,” he answered, after reflection, 
I’ll tell you wot it is: we lives a good 
life and ’tis de only work we know 
good life indeed when a man’s his own 
boss and no one to tell him come or go, 
ind de fish ready to de net and de 
price fair.” 

His voice took on a tone of crafts 
man’s pride: ““Dawn to dark we pulls 
de traps and a woman workin’ on de 
stages, makin’ fish, fer every man 
ifloat Man and woman, we've bin 
happy here a long, long toime 

| looked through the door of the 
twine loft at the place where men and 
women of this breed have been happy 
for a long, long time. 

[The flat-topped houses of Bauline 
had been fastened like the nest of some 
nonstrous sea bird to the base of a 
naked cliff No discernible street, only 

rough track wriggled between then 


and nothing moved on the cran 


ped sea 


shelf but a few sheep and two lean 


4 little church ind, close by 
newly painted school told their story of 
this people’s struggle for religion and 
learning 4A shaft of cut stone held the 
names of twenty-five men who died in 


two world wars—twenty-five men fron 


the fifty-two families of Bauline 
s,eyond this scant acre of man’s posses 
sion stretched six thousand miles of 
coastline, the solitary island and the 
misty sea 

idland Dy 
huddle of 
houses the boats on the ror KY beac n, 
the solid May ice floe and the six en 
in the twine loft waiting dumbly for the 
wind to change 


Such a scene—the stark he 


i tumbling cataract, the 


could be found n 
where else in Canada Then I re 
membered that this was not Canada. 


except by-legal contract and marriage 





of convenfencs In every other sense 
Bauline *fnd all Newfoundland re 
mained foreign soil and their peopl 
strangers 
[The captain, perhaps guessin 

thoughts, climbed up on the pile of 
nets and took from the rafters a rusty 
weapon eight feet long It was not 
likely, he said, that I had ever seen in 
Canada the*mate of this sealing gun 
used by his randfather No one 
bothered with guns these days. It was 
easier, and saved ammunition, to w lk 
out on the shifting ice and clut i 
pups with a boat hook. Yestere e 
had killed five, a mile from land I 





pelts wouldn’t bring much, but every 


dollar helped when you couldn't 
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launch a boat or spread a net to fish 

Few Canadians, I admitted, had 
ever seen a gun like that and, pressing 
the point, I asked him what he thought 
about Canada. The question stirred 
something deep in all these men. The 
stout net maker grunted again, the 
eyes of the Chinese idol glinted know 
ingly and the needle of the youngsté 
paused in mid alr. 

“Well,” the captain said at last, lik 
i Man announcing a weighty judgment 
“dey tell me ’tis a very rich country 
Yes, in’ it might be a very good 
country, and good folk, fer all of dat.’ 

Had he ever seen it? No, he had 
never seen it ind he didn’t expect to 
Canada was far away and a man heard 
little from over there 

What did he think of Newfound 
land’s union with Canada? Well, for al 
he knew 
good thing, too, and provided a lot of 
money, he’d been told Sut with the 


Confederation might be 


invariable courtesy that marks his 

race he let me understand that he felt 
little interest in Canada 

Why should he? In all its four cen 

life Newfoundland 

tle contact with Canada and 

found littl 


f 


turles of separa 


has had lit 
until i few years ago 
welcome among Canadians 

Its business was concentrated in 
Britain, the United States, the Mediter 
ranean the Caribbean ind Soi 
America Its mind was concentrated 
yn its own island, that oddly shape 
door knocker hanging from the east 
wall of the continent 


Salt Cod is Losing Out 


When Newfoundland 


f 


kno« ked 
Canada’s doo oO! idmission sixty 
years ago it was rebuffed and, as 
Cherefore, 


thought insulted 


lovalty beyond its own coast extended 
ynly to Britain and its final entry in 
to Confederation was barely accon 
plished by a combination of accident 
two men’s genius and some pretty 
fancy back-room Come here 


] 
poltK ~ 


it your peril, Canadian wolf,”’ is the 
best-remembered lings n Newfound 
land’s homemade balladry. It tells 


long and tragic tal 

[he skipper in the twine loft, being 
Newfoundlander and one of nature 
gentlemen, did not remind me of those 
facts and in any case had little time t 
brood 


him on the island is grappling with 


n then He and every man | 


economic revolution that threatens the 
life of an inshore fishery unlike 

other in the world—and soon must gra] 
ple with another, more complex rev 


lution of the mind scarcely glimpsec 


Fhe machine age is outdating the 
trap; draggers are dredging the distant 
sen floor with power si oops the drvings 
flakes, which used to cure the ent 
hand-made catch in the sun re being 
rapidly replaced by factories ind sa 
cod by processed fish sticks to suit the 
modern house wife 

Of some twenty-three thousand met! 
who salted cod ten years ago only ter 


thousand are left today On the bea 





of Bauline the skipper showed me the 
last two boats left in this port wl 
once supported nity 

[hese men had everything the 
needed, ex ept fair prices nd asked 
only a few hundred doll ‘ . ‘ 
‘ - | } ; 
year ihey seemed unaware that tl 


living standard, as reckoned by ecor 
mists, Was about a third of the C 


What economist 


reckon the true standard of their | 


dian iverage 


It is to be reckoned only in content 
nent, memories, adventures, laught 
ind the lonely freedom of the s« 


The mechanical and economic p! 


p 
ess now changing the face of the we 
has been telescoped in Newfoundlan 
80 rapidly, witl iscul ish fr 
ZINE, DECEMBER 1 19 
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Experience 
handed down through 
4 generations 
has produced the 
finest piano in 
HEINTZMAN 
history 





























for Golly 
on the cap 






SHIREY 


Umon maenmaceet 
‘AWAD 
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wv 
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Golliwog—' Golly 
for short—1s a 
friendly little doll that for close on 
100 years has been beloved of British 
children.. This delightful little figure 
became the trade-mark of Robertson’ 
; , : in 1910 and ever since then has been a 
“THE HUDDLE OF HOUSES CALLED BAULINI . World-famous symbol of their preserves 
and your assurance that you have 





“Such a scene could be found nowhere else in Canada 


° ind it wasn’t Canada, except by legal contract. Beauty of tone and responsive touch selected the best 
Bauline remained foreign soil, its people strangers.” have made the Heintzman one of the 


truly great pianos of the world. With | 
rand pian r rt f t 
grand piano in vertical form construc- 

x 





vim ial government that the He recognized us on the road flung tion, and the patented Agraffe Bridge 
sauline cannot grasp its mean out his arm and pointed to the interior +} , j o-) 
ich less the political, social and of his island here, in those barrens 1 TREND GF Coeay 5 Ge nee ? ,3 Sil Shr d 
ial revolution launched by union in an endless sweep of moor, rock and piano Heintzman has ever built % : ver e 
Canada If I wanted to know stunted trees, wealth beyond calcula See your nearest dealer or write for Her Ms “yo 
politics and suchlike, the skipper tion awaited the touch of man. And he folder "Facts Concerning Heintzmar py te me Marmalade 
had better talk to Joey, the proposed to provide that touch. Sheep ra ee 
Newfoundlander who had got his he shouted above the gale, sheep were yiner preserve jf the same mgn distinction Golden 
r yund these things and he by the inswer ind he would po} ulate the happen ptt me e J = ro Sicesmae tan SE wean Wend Grandin foe 
ins completely interior with sheep as he had already MADE AND PACKED IN SCOTLAND 
happened, Joey—for no one populated his own farn 
remier Joseph Smallwood by any Sheep, therefore, have become the 
1me—was standing that day on latest inspiration of an extraordinary 
yutside his capital of St. John’s creature who is part politician, part 
against the bitter wind and prophet and already an established 
ining a_ vision The black figure in Canadian history. Sheep will 
irg hat, rammed down on his provide the next installment of his 
he invariable bow tie, the be economic revolution but not the last 
ed face and sparrow’s figure Whether he is the man to guide the 
not look prophetic, but this larger revolution of the nd inherent 
in was gripped by almost in Confederation re ns to be seen 
ytic revelation Preoccupied with his current 


shail a ae 
Od te, 
agama NEE BOTTLED iy ; 


2) eee . 
neoall Sf ; ; b- Av ble 
\ y 4 7 n vorious 
: . bof sizes 
“Every man is grappling with an economic revolution pare 


‘NOT MANY WHO SALTED COD ARE LEF! 
. that threatens the life of fisheries. Drying flakes to to Her Majesty Queen Ehzoberh Il 


cure cod are replaced by processing to suit housewives. Scotch Whisky Drstellers 


sin Galea a ‘QUALITY TELLS’ 
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4 CITY OF FOG. FISH AND MEMORIES 


“With tiers of wooden houses.packed cheek by jowl St 


John's still has a dingy Victorian look 


.. but it has the 


beauty of toil and adventure ... a timeless beauty. 


sult Joey advised me to see for ysel 
what was happening at the grass roots 
He dashed off alone n Ss id Spat 
tered Cadillac with a shovel in the 
trunk against emergencies) and I soon 
yund self in Pet Harbor n ou 
port soutt S John’s, whose elde 
A € SS bl] d » ynsider ne ruin 
neu illage 

The parliament of Petty Harbor ap 
peared to consist of three men, in 
gum boots, overalls and tattered clot! 
ips, si ind ng on the Deach ind blink 
ng gloomily at the ice, the broker 
stages I ragged cluster of houses 
nd the prospects of a barren year 

These men were not hostile mn 
Newfoundlander is hostile but they 
vere shy ind skeptical of n obviou 
stranger from Canada At first they 
inswered My aque stions yn giur mono 


svilables and in an accent so queer that 
| could hardly translate it Having 
sized me up as harmless, they evidently 
relished the chance of leisurely con 
ersation 

The leader of this triumvirate i 


issive fellow who had distended h 


moon ice With a formidable wad of 
tobacco——called it a bad year, the 
worst he remembered, but then it had 
ilways been a hard life hereabouts 

I t’inks,”’ he said, “’tis de hardest 
work dere is, haulin’ traps, but ’tis no 
matter if dere’s fish and proper prices 
Last year de fish was good.”’ 

He shifted his tobacco thoughtfully, 
groping for an adequate description of 
the catch, and eventually hit on an 


unlikely word “De fish,” he said, 
was numerous, very numerous. But 
de price dis year no good a-tall.”’ 


After a long moment of cogitation he 
stated a basic fact of Newfoundland’s 
life ‘Ah, if we only had land to 
farm!” 

Around this sterile inlet of stone 
though it would excite any artist 
there was hardly land enough to 
nourish half a dozen cows, or even to 
hold the cod flakes 

\ wizened little man, kis eves 
blurred by thick glasses, intervened to 
tell me that a hundred and fifty boats 
used to fish out of Petty Harbor, and 
now only thirty-six. 
under,” 


“She’s goin’ 
he said, and peered hopelessly 


MAGAZINE 


i tne n ne 

’ “ 

The t d n said nothing. H 
ncapabl speect flimsy, b 
vhiskered carec! vi sudden 
shook w vre ) gue as ul I 
vould fal » preces 

I repeated the question I had asked 


why did they stay with the 


Che leader 


it Bauline 


unprofitable shore fishery 


inswer was prompt and decisive: “Tos 
old.’ 

“Too old” nd all the upheavy 
the ser ind yet the fau hope of the 


volution wet compressed in thos 
ee eae Too old’”—and tl 
von-faced in searched y eyes fo 
1 glint of understanding, the little mar 


behind the spectacles mutt 


self and the ancient mariner was shaker 
bodily by somé unseen ind [ 
old” what more was there to say 


That point established, the p 
liament of Petty Harbor fell into disn 
silence As we stood there in the cu 


ting cold, our communications severed 
a fourth man joined us and quickl 
established himself as leader f the 
opposition 

He was a tall, rugged man of bulg 
ing frame, his face lined but uncon 
quered by toil and adversity 

“Confederation?” said he Why 
‘twas de bloodiest fool thing we ever 
did. And Joey spendin’ millions on his 
new industries and not one of ’em any 
good Oh, they'll all vo broke, you’'l 
see, and when de Americans finis! 
spendin’ money on de airfields Newf’n 
land’ll be finished, too.”’ He laughed 
bitterly and added for my benefit 


“Then Canada can take care of us.’ 


If | wanted to see the true state of 
things, he said, | should drive down the 
bay to Maddox Cove, his birthplace 
\ zigzag path between an avalanche of 
pink beviders led me te the Cove and 
the only human being in sight 

He was such a man as Rembrand 
would have painted and Shakespeare 
might have taken as a model for 
Falstaff--a squat, barrel shaped man, 
his swollen face as purple as old 
Burgundy-~—and his job was to ine 
track called a road 

What had happene faddox 
Cove? The wine-face man re 
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ee ee ee 
dics t a 8 All gone 
he said Joe vas - in and 
( nfederatio od t ! but n 
could s e Maddox (¢ 
lis f ned leeper purple as he 
thoug! he ed a final verdi 
Nobody’s , 
i re ' 
neres Ar 1 ng tl rd 
a bott 1eS] f nounced 
his senter I em drop de 
bomb von t Ke ny difference 
The res I é les down the 
shore a Bay Bulls serves excellent 
food and has _ bee equipped wit! 
lizat s . uke DOoOX 
since | } one was fas ' 
the hart ce bronzed — skippe 
was hoisting too ny beers and plus 
ng the juke Dox N nickels We 
yuld never have et before but he 
stantly recognized me as an old friend 
reminded me of riotous party we had 
enjoyed togethe last winter Placen 
tia but promised, witl n wint 
to keep that affair dar} 
a. es becker oT ee 
ssed. b en the . . nd 
nis shi uid ! d ber ‘ 
irinking 1d on q ! board | 
I eved hin he se nd ‘ iste 
ot T Were le ble ' rn 2 
ired ¢ 
He tarted he ke | pl ng He i 1 delightful, lasti oitt in a ing i price for ever, 
ely air and, for benefit, danced (christmas budget i ust right for bedroom, kitchen, den ny 
Newfoundland ntil he imped vhere in the house. Westinghouse for °56 brings fresh new designs 
lown, winded. The new-fangled — s colours Full Range Sound. This Christmas, give a Westinghouss 
he gasped, wast ike the good old ible radi for the |} 7 } j uw’ Your choice of these fou 
native tunes sail ec iee pe 
So they have danced here, in the face , ere 
ot weather nd cala \ these fi 
centuries 
It’s ¢ heaper to Build a Boat 
On tne beac! nearby plu } 
youngster, Irish by accent, face nd 
pudent blue eyes, was tinkering w 
s boat and singing to himself 
Why sure,’ iid he, in an opulent 
brogue you'll hear ‘em con plainin’ it 
Petty Harbor Always they complain 
it Petty Harbor But mark you, su 
I’ve bin about in y time ll "round ce 
the world in ships, and there’s nothings Time Master. Mode! 517120 Radasonic. Mode! 6T!1 16 
as good as right here Leave me alone lull ‘ , 
to fish. me and five brothers, and that Lulls you to sleep Curtis \ triking beauty with tw 
ill I ash Ah, it’s grand thing fer tself off wakes you to musi -inch concert: speaker Ful 
aan 9? ill automatically! Th per \ -tulbe cha pl wile \ 
He remembered that I was fron  O-tube radio brings in your standing sensitivity and select 
Canada and quickly 1dded that Con { ourite stations tron ind : { listance 1 epti 
federation was grand and Canadians ear. Fine Telechrot Clock Acoustic desigt ibinet 
were yrand tor 1 i ely pec ple sith eas | read lace i ires m ible \“\ ‘ pase In 
yg Regro — Witleas Bay 5 tial ears of quiet, ae irate time mips rted walnut mahovar 
hardly out of his teens was building | ~ S —— 
first boat in unconscious testament to sii 
the future It could be built for $150, he \k 
said. when you cut the keel and ribs « 
of the forest, and it would soon pay fo t Pi » 
tself n these good times Move t ’ 
town Not he when Witless Bay wa ) 2 OE 
full of cod and he was his own boss, wit! a y, 
his own boat In him the eighteentt “s - . \ 
successive generation o! Newfoundland = : 
fisherman was putting out lo sea Ys i 
At Tors Cove three ized characters a . 
iddled for warmth over a beach fire 
lhe salmon swarmed out there under Rinaldo. Mode! 5T!18 Sonoramic. Mode! 5T!119 
| worth seventy cents a pound 
there eeeagper ct to these ae ind You ll 1 a wher nu set i Not re but iyvnami 
ready they had lost half the bi md ear this popular new twin peakers tor me ibrant 
season’s tcl Still and a said tube mode} engineered f{ tonal richie Five tube chassi 
e oldest of the three, “it'll be a good iperior tone, power and_ pe radiates Full Range Sound 
r, you'll see Why A n ight I mance (,leaming st ene } event } ughout tive ron 
Ke hundred dolars in lew day ibinet ompact ip-to-the Polystyrene cabinet with match 
hen the salmon were running > minute is stvling Bright clea ne cutee’ tnahe om pa ; : 
hey waited Dy ne lire st I ( lie seams i] - ' = gold said ms cal . 
ce but never doul ig the seas url 
. eit Knot 4 if ile i> ! 0 Walnut I t f ‘ 
Ou side Portug ( e three ATinig Sanat Sand 
bovs of ruddy lexion we vwalkiu 
thre les | e f schoo Ihe @ 
climbed eagerly into our car, speechless | yoy caw BE SURE... 1F ITs esting) ouse 
i2™Ses53 
bu nder close questioning informed 
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O Canada and had seen photographs of 
Ottawa. The slow process of Can 
adianism was beginning. 

The inhabitants of the Newfound 
land coastline were poor but never 
pathetic—too intelligent, polite and 
proud to be patronized, too strong to 
need anyone’s sympathy, too independ- 
ent, roughcast and deeply grained to 
lose their character in a world of smooth 
conformity, too settled in their own 
ways to change them by constitutional 
Act of Union with Canada. 

If these four hundred thousand 
people are not yet Canadians by any 
compulsion outside the statute books, 
they are the material of a stronger, 
richer Canadianism. They have added 
a new strain, a different outlook and 
temper, a friendliness and whimsicality, 
a certain extra dour zest to our life. 
They have given us those qualities 
that come only out of hardship, en 
durance and the cold mandate of the 
sea. 

Their lean faces and shrewd eyes, 
their soft never-failing 
laughter, their unspoken love of these 
native rocks, forests, villages and 
lonely waters have been shaped by a 
ferocious and little-known history 


speech and 


From the beginning of settlement 


every policy that any government 
could contrive, every obstacle that 


avarice could imagine, every disaster 
that war and weather could invent have 
combined to suppress this race of men. 

Once Cabot had dropped a basket off 
this coast in 1497, hauled up a bushel of 
cod and reported the wealth of a “New 
founde-lande,”’ it prize of 
war, commerce and conspiracy, a 
victim of conqueror, exploiter and 
bungling politician, a pawn of Europe’s 
quarrels, a place where settlers were 
forbidden to live and yet settled in 
unknown coves and distant uplands, 
flourished in secret and finally pos 
sessed their harsh, beloved soil with 
all the waters around it. 

What a procession of men and events 
has passed these shores! Humphrey 
Gilbert arriving with Queen Eliza- 
beth’s charter, proclaiming England’s 
first colony to a band of foreign fisher 
men in the harbor of St 
John’s and drowning in mid-Atlantic 
with the “Cheer up, 
lads, we’re as near heaven by sea as by 
land”’; the “‘admirals’’ from Bristol who 
became legal governors and tyrants by 
reaching St. John’s first in the spring; 
the first English tax collector who dis 
covered that “‘ye fishermen be stuberne 
fellows” with a rooted aversion to taxes; 
Dutch raiders and French in lawful war 
and uncounted pirates in casual pillage; 
settlers, now legally established, strug- 
gling for responsible government and 
winning it; shipwreck, fire, disease, 
hunger and among the 


became a 


crowded 


famous shout 


religious riot 


poor; commercial feudalism, sudden 
fortune, sudden ruin, revelry, routs, 
scandals and stuffy Victorian pomp 


imong the rich; abundant fish harvests 
lean seasons, lost markets, boom, 
depression and bankruptcy; fifteen 
years of commission government; and 
at midnight, March 31, 1949, the birth 
of the tenth Canadian province—such 
is the record of man’s adventures in 
Newfoundland. 

If Newfoundland had not rejected 
Confederation in 1867 much time, 
money and misery would have been 
saved If Canada had not rejected 
Newfoundland’s offer of union in 1895 

a miserly quarrel over four million 
dollars, a shameful Canadian failure 
and humiliated a proud people in their 
moment of ruin, the tenth province 
would be a spiritual ingredient of the 
Canadian state today. 

Instead, four centuries of alternating 
wealth and poverty have taught New- 
foundland something of the world, 
little of Canada and less to admire or 


imitate. Its eyes were never turned 
westward to us, but eastward to the 
sea. 

Why should we suppose that such a 
people, nurtured in such a_ region, 
distant in space, much further away in 
experience and memory, could possibly 
be like other Canadians? They are 
different in a hundred ways too subtle 
to be identified but instantly felt by the 
stranger. 

He will perceive, to begin with, that 
Newfoundlanders are, in the literal 
meaning of the word, more simple than 
most Canadians. They have yet to feel 
the smartness, sophistication, speed 
and resulting disillusionment, tension 
and fury of North America. They 
therefore possess a patience, an out- 
ward cheerfulness and, I suspect, an 
inner contentment, deeper than others 

Having never enjoyed, they do not 
greatly miss the benefits of modern 
industrialism which most of their 
newly adopted countrymen take for 
granted. Satisfied with far smaller 
material rewards, generally living at the 
physical level of their grandfathers, and 
united by the common peril of 
the frontier, they have devised their 
own amusements, thought their own 
thoughts, written their own robust 
folklore, shared a kind of family joke 
and built their own private myth 

If they 
rewards of the machine age they have 
not suffered the blight of uniformity. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
every native of Newfoundland is a 
character, often an eccentric, Dicken 
unpolished and un 
educated 


have not received the full 


sian character, 


tamable Though less 
these people are more articulate than 
any Canadians outside Quebec, because 
lonely men must talk, and they talk 
ceaselessly. More religious than most 
of us, they still nourish superstitions, 
that older Can 


ghosts and legends 


adians lost long ago 
A Weakness for Gossip 


Like all they have the 
defects of their virtues. For example, 
in their fierce individualism, they could 
win responsible government but have 
never truly mastered the parliamentary 
Separated by long distances 


people, 


process 
and far behind the rest of Canada in 
public education, they have 
unable so far to maintain stable politi 

cal parties or often to resist the appeal 
of demagogues. 

As an electorate they are argumenta 
tive, litigious and refractory. They 
have a weakness for rumor, gossip and 
the distorted tittle-tattle that thrives 
in the absence of the printed word 

These are only a visitor’s vagrant 
impressions. No one can doubt and no 
Newfoundlander of my acquaintance 
denies the fact that first assailed me in 
the twine loft of Bauline—Newfound- 
land is Canadian only by constitutional 
arrangement and not by instinct, emo 
tion or understanding. The sovereign 
force that holds Canada together, the 
force of a nameless yearning, has yet to 
touch this island. 

Its people are not transplanted 
Englishmen or Irishmen either. Four 
centuries of separation and a century 
without immigration have made them 
Newfoundlanders and nothing else 
a race, a true nationality and, by every 
definition, a people 

It will be well worth all our expendi- 
ture of trouble and money to make 
this people Canadian. Newfoundland 
rounds out the natural boundaries and 
completes the defense perimeter of 
Canada. Mackenzie King, who insti 
gated, nursed and finally accomplished 
the union, in partnership with Small- 
wood, held that Newfoundland, emerg- 
ing from a term of commission govern- 
ment, eventually would join Canada or 


been 
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the United States. The leaders of New- 
foundland today agree absolutely with 
King. No one agrees more firmly than 
Smallwood. 

Besides the imponderable asset of a 
complete transcontinental we 
have secured two ponderable assets 
the people and their undeveloped 
physical resources. Nowhere else on 
earth do less than half a million people 
own so much real wealth of timber, fish, 
minerals and waterpower, according to 
Gregory Power, the gangling, sad- 
looking finance minister, leading poet 
ind largest poultry producer of New 
foundland. While Power worked for 
Confederation as Smallwood’s gag man 
ind lampoon writer he was waiting, he 
told me, for Newfoundland’s “historic 
moment’’—certain to dawn as soon as 
the world discovers its raw materials. 

That moment was not apparent to 
the naked eye when Power showed me 
his chilly homeland. The rusty whaling 
fleet was locked in the ice of Harbor 
Grace. The dismal town of Carbonear 
told us nothing of the heroic day when 
Pierre Le Moyne, Canadien scourge of 
he New World, drove the townspeople 
o a distant 
hem surrender and retreated after the 
ynly failure of his brutal winter march 
f destruction along the Newfoundland 
oast. Then on the horizon loomed the 
whale’s back of Bell Island and great 
ships loading iron ore from shafts miles 


State, 


island, could never make 


inder the sea. 

At last we climbed up through drifts 
of snow to a moorland as empty, cold 
ind silent as the Arctic and out upon a 
cliff high above a pounding surf. Power 
pointed to a range of hills unchanged 
since the early hours of creation. The 
last ice age had shaved them clean and 
eft a surface of burnished glass 

“The mountains of the moon,”’ said 
“They make you think.” 
explained, probably 


Power 

This scene, he 
represented most foreigners’ notion of 
Newfoundland, but a hungry world 
would soon grasp the true dimensions 
if the wealth here in this earth and 
vould need it. Meanwhile Canada has 
these a bargain 
Newfoundlanders consider 
Smallwood is 


ecured resources by 


vhich most 


me-sided and which 


termined to improve 
He is not depending 


prim irily on 


io 


¢ 


~* 2 
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“FACES SHAPED 


better Confederation terms from Ot 
tawa. He has spent about twenty 
million, saved by the former commis- 
sion government, to subsidize nearly a 
score of new industries. He believes all 
of them will succeed. His enemies 
believe most of them will fail. Factories 
making such things as plywood, gum 
boots, gloves, leather, textiles, storage 
batteries, cement, 
tronic devices, chocolates and knitted 
wear represent the first installment of 
Smallwood’s industrial revolution 

To the raw material of larger 
installments ahead, you must penetrate 
the island interior on Canada’s 
maligned, interesting and friendly rail 


machinery, elec 


see 


most 


way. From Port aux Basques, directly 
opposite Nova Scotia, a narrow-gauge 
train of two locomotives, two diners 


and five crowded sleepers moved off, 
clanking and snorting in a kind of rough 
trot which a masters 
by the rhythmic, vertical motion called 
posting. 

The natives always jeer at this rail 
way but they love it as a friend, they 
remember it as an engineering feat of 
wilder enterprise than the CPR, con 


horseman soon 


sidering the builders’ resources, and 
they have made the journey across 
their island a family party, a festival 
and a lark. Actually this seems to be a 
well-managed line, now part of the 
Canadian National system, and the 
friendliest in the nation 

The traveler realizes at once that 
everything he has read or heard of 


Newfoundland is absurd 

He has imagined endless flat muskeg 
and sees the Rockies in blue miniature 
flecked with snow. 

He expects a bare horizon of rock 


and is moving past noble forests 
myriads of winking lakes, spacious 


green valleys and some fat farm lands 
dark water 

He has pictured only 
hamlets and presently is in the thriving 
little city of srook, 
mountain of pulp logs and one of the 
world’s largest paper mills 


beside rivers of clean 
mean fishing 


Corner beside a 


He has dreaded the monotony of the 


interior barrens and finds them as 
brilliantly 
Hardy’s England, as 
haunting as Wuthering Heights 


He has studied the map of a twisted 


colored as the moors of 


mysterious and 








HISTORY” 


FEROCIOUS 


“Every Newfoundlander is a character, unpolished, untam- 

able. more articulate than other Canadians because lonely 
; S 

men talk, And they nourish legends that others have lost. 
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J Takén in by false fronts? You'll find 
Labatt’s ‘50’ refreshingly different it's 
every bit as good as it looks. Pour yourself a 
sparkling glass of ‘SO’ savour its fine 


golden mildness. This is the lightest and 
smoothest of all ales—the happier ale that 


makes anytime a good time. Enjoy a ‘SO'—soon 
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CACAO 
ANISETTE 
BLACKBERRY 
CREME DE 
APRY 
MENTHE 
fp 
qzwo centuries ago, a sweet and grax s ca 
Tlady living in the south of France 
Mile. Marie Brizard, sent samples of her 
incomparable Anisette Liqueur to the court 
of Louis XV. Her discovery was proclaimed 
a triumph of matchless flavour and bouquet e J 
Today, after two hundred years, Marie Brizard ~~ “ 
, Liqueurs still remain in the hands of direct SS 


descendants of their inchanged 


formula and tradition. Few things that con- 
Paradise Cocktail tribute to more enjoyable and more gracious mpebeutamuamel 
Apry Grizerd living in our modern world can boast such a ’, Bon a » Brisa me ¥- 
& ake with j ». strain famous heritage. In every field of achievement arge gia at with 
and serve there is always one name that signifies the + “4 4y a — 
Alexander Cocktail best. In the realm of fine French liqueurs, the ver with Menthe 
Créme de Caca world has given this highest honour to the yg a af a 
hy name MARIE BRIZARD se g drink 


Fresh Cream 


§ MARIE BRIZARD 


Two 
Centuries of 
Tradition 





See for yourself! 
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coastline, first drawn by yme nervous 
hand, has supposed that every le will 
be the same, and looks out on sé 
vistas of Norway, Cornwal Ne) | nana 
British Columbi 

All day I watched mtage , 
changing landscape and at daybrear 
next mornings beheld — the da lin 
glitter of Con tion B vhere huge 
swans of sculptured ik vated in 
jewel box of sapphires and emer! ids 

Like a horse in sight Dart nd 

inger, the train shifted fi ! 
gallop and s pered dow! vind 
grade into the foreign 3 t 
St. John’s 

No city ould have ked é 
foreign to a nland ( diar 
this dark lichen growth « 

St rocks, no spectacl 

than the i coated I ar i 
shiny bath t ) l 
child’s toy ships 2 

St. John’s is fore ! s s 
irchitecture and l ler f 
century thar ] ( r 1 { 
yf Quebec 

Chere be ) s Kr 
lish pe ilo »wded w 

¢ or Ss De yr if 3 I l 
rigging fl f London in s 
walled garden and crooked stree ) 
this agglomerate of se stor nd j 
is not der ¢ 

It s oO nal id native i 
nat crattsmen toa nat e des 
in iutnhentic capit il ) n It! t 
nationalit the home ide refuge 
seagoing rat And e st ! I 
tn land has st iped nd lored 
penetratin eve cranny 1d chin 
bone of the wn with sto fog t 
fish smell] ind old er I 5 

The place is’ bleak d us [ 
Sup pose b th isual deni I It 
tiers wooden houses ult r | 
if te he last of three total nfl 
tions ire packed cheek b 1OwW I 
intiquated shabby nd iden | 
every line Its business streets, for ill 
their crowded traffic and odern goods 
have still 1 dingy Victor in look 

But stand off little way, stand or 
Signal Hill above the inyon of tl 
harbor te and observe S John’s 
whole Its ugl ness Ke the igiy i¢ 
of an old friend, turns int vrinkled 
scarred and timeless beauty, the be t 
ot a cna cter experience t | na 
human adventure beside the « d 
iwful beaut »f the sea 

On this May orning St. John’s 
vaited n a irk of fog and c 
smoke for the northeast wind t 

nge and clear the harbor: 

Water Street ilready a fisherman’s 
trail when Cartier reached Hochel if 
was as busy, crowded ind dangerous t« 
the pedestrian as Sherbrooke, King or 


Granville 


ibout 


in 


Ch 


tt 
une 


vell-tailored 


sented a 


ises 


Phe 


Ir ¢ 
I 


cartoon 








e men of business bustled 
ir universal uniform of 
suits and bulging brief 
lub at the noon hour pre 

out of Punch, replet: 


with a company of merchant princes 
billiards ( irds leather easy chairs 
ind strong appetizers of West Indies 
run 

he inmates of this club represented 
dying age and they knew Most 
then deplored Confederation pine 
scholarly gentleman described |} self 


British subject 


resident in 





foundland”’; all of them predicted the 
ultimate ruin of the Smallwood govert 
ent and a financial crisis when the 
subsidized industries inevitably ( 
lapsed 

Men of this sort s able, educated 
nd widely traveled as any of tl 
t poraries n Canada have watched 
this harbor since the days when Sir 
Richard Whitbourne repelled a board 
ing party of amorous mer 1as W 
rosy flesh and hair of cobalt blue: wher 
Pirates were barred tre the t rbor 
mouth by iron chains; when the se 
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fleet set out on its spring voyage an 
cannon fire and cheers from the sho 
wher! ladies of fashion then virt 
questioned by at English govern 
did hamstring hin naking | 
cri;}le for life’; when fire t 
plag if riot ind foreign ene 
gulfed but could never destroy 
that knew not how t » die 
he past still lives in the clubs, off 
ind warehouses ol! Water Stree 
future was visible next da 
restless figure of Smallwood g¢ , 
his province as unque tioned bo ; 
curious citadel. He inhabits as 
ind ffice st wooden house b 
folly « e forgotten ignate H . 
nte 0 yr the kit ‘ g , 
tl cornme tte ~ ded hb e 
| ser nel Tr I 
-_ e sus] is 
nowll ld 1d rudgir 
the ad 1 t the spring wa 
\ Visitor from Mars f 
\ 
id 
11st { ] 
T t t = 
rder « ( id neé ~ n tl 1 
V j y | . 
ve he d } - j 
niand nt the flood 
t \ I Lite ypened 
; ntents {f, 
d S Y \ I} sulte n 4 ‘ tte 
mn é iit 1 ce if pe I 
ves d 11sk dad t 
fraved exhibits } ndb 
profound i ¢ eal n 
officia jocument ired in rud 
hues the cities of nad She asked 
f I had act seen tl I said [} 
ind she oked at ‘ s at vis 
from Mars 
Some day she said, when her fi 


sons had grown up and she could s 


1 little money, she intended to see the 


1inland before she died T hen tt 
ng her discovery, she shyly yuched 
hand and whispered We're all Car 
idians now, vou know. It’s r countr 


every tf of it My vhat thin 
think about! And Se iid 
tall byt self! 

Th s 5 ynily i Si gt t ex i,t 
even if Newfoundland’s of; 
Smallwood’s genius strikes the strange 
is almost grotesque. Still, no one te 
ng his crowded lair can fail to fee 
certain hypnotic power 

Che perl rr converted int I ff 
looks more ke a museum or secon 
hand store It is crammed with su 
tems as a model schooner if ) 
norse two incongruous totel pole 
nnumerable busts, photographs 
charts and papers The vlist " 
peering from this chaos, the ne us 
ovements and the perpetu il flow 
sound ike the visitor think at once 
of a caged bird Smallwood is n 
aged. Ina cabinet of apprentices this 
nspired but somewhat bewildered 

iteur has neither i ideq 
successor nor, I suspect ir 3 ‘ 


philosophy 


He is the product of poverty 
poor as a boy that he could not ttend Q: 


school when his only 





Dein nended yf isua 
tramp reporter, of a radio talen t 
introduced hir to the entire t 
and then of the Confederation < 7 
paign vhict certainl “A i 
failed without his horrend ~ t 
inds rt back-ro polit a 
Smallwood es to quote bluebook ; 
rescued from the welter his desk 
reel off figures, to prove s stic 
that Newfoundland is re prosperous 
than ever and that all his industries 
AZINE DE EMBER 9 








EXPORT 


CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





THE VASELINE 

BRAND IS YOUR 

GUARANTEE OF 
PURITY 





a FIRST AID KIT IN AJAR 


RANGE-GREASE [== 


easily | 
removed 














Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


lo speedily relieve painful 
orns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
. tender spots, burning on 
ottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl's 
Kurotex. You cut 
s soothing, cush- 
ning, flesh color 
superior moleskin 
o any sizeor shape 
and apply. At Drug. 
Shoe, Department 
5-10¢€ stores 
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will succeed In fact, he know little 


or nothing about business 
on intuition and plays by ear. Some 
times the intuition fails hin is when 
he put his whole industrial progran 
into the hands of Alfred Valdmanis 


1 crooked adventurer from Laty who 
stematically looted the treasur' 

before going belatedly to jail 
Smallwood is i person s thy pst 


nteresting of our provincial pren 


but knows little of Canada below the 


surface and remains an unchangeabl 


Newfoundlander St. John’s is the 
centre of his universe. His people, h 
says, are learning to become Canadians 
ind now speak of the mainland” 

part of their own country i great 


watershed has been crossed in that 
word.”” When O Canada is played in 
public, he protests, he can hardly fight 
back his tears. But tears, laughter 
eloquence mprovisation and anger 
come easily to this man, and trouble 
is coming also 

When he has spent his government’s 
accumulated savings, when some of his 
weak industries need money, when he 


wants more from Ottawa than any 
national government can deliver " 


conflict of some sort is bound to follow 
Already he has announced publicly. as 
a buildup for a revision of the Con 
federation terms, that he can lead New 
foundland out of the union as he led it 


in. This he must know to be impossible 
and he says he cannot igine con 
ditions so unjust is to provoke 

secession movement Nevertheless he 


can make trouble for the Liberal Party 


for John Pickers | ilready estab 
lished as perhaps a more durable power! 
n Newfoundland than Smallwood 


himself), for Canada and for himself 

If Smallwood is aware of these pos 
sibilities he does not show it. Every 
thing is going fine, only a hundred 
electors in the whole province would 
vote against Confederation today, and 
the tvcoons of Water Street who 
fought union to the bitter end, would 
never lift a finger against Canada be 
cause they are sleek with unprece 
dented prosperity 

As Smallwood rattled along in this 
fashion the telephone rang; he picked 
up the receiver and in the middle of 
sentence listened to a colleague's voice 
ind, as if addressing a public assembly 
laid down a thundering dictun O} 
yes, it’s fine to have the strength of 
giant, but to use it is tvranny! 

That sentence is the key to his mind 
He talks in round, general and limitless 
ideas He l ves on hyperbole He writes 
on the sky. How long can such writing 
last? And how many Newfoundlanders 
including Smallwood, understand 
even suspect the larger events in fle 
here or the meaning of Canada, theu 
nation? Not many 

But when I beheld from the train 
window the first blazing day of spring 
on a lonely moor | suddenly remen 
bered the men in the twine loft of 
Bauline. Those men had learned many 
things, mastered a hard life in their 

ne and seen through the Atlant 


sts of the centuries They, or the 
sons, will penetrate the political mist 
our time and finally glimpse 


shores of Canada * 
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Who Are Ca 
Unwanted Ch 


What is the strange story of Donna 





a sweet little girl with blu 


homes for adoption and twic¢ 


scar. 


nad 


ildren? 


CVCs, 


blond hair and dimpled cheeks. 


Iwice she was placed in people's 


she 


was rejected—because of a slight 
physical handicap, which surgery 


has reduced to an almost invisible 


What is to be the fate of Donna 


and others like her? Because 


of physical or racial “differ- 


ences”, are they to be denied 


a mother’s love and a father’ 


protection ¢ 


S 


In December Chatelaine, 


Dorothy Sangster reveals 


the tragedy of these little 


ones—Canada’s unwanted 
children. It’s a story no 
right-thinking parent 


should miss. 
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J. ARTHUR RANK 
—— ORGANIZATION 
presents 


DIRK BOGARDE 
BRIGITTE BARDOT BRENDA DE BANZIE 
JAMES ROBERTSON JUSTICE in 


DOCTOR AT SEA 


with 
MAURICE DENHAM 
MEDWIN © HUBERT GREGG 


JAMES KENNEY 


Color by TECHNICOLOR in VistaVision 


WELL - IT'S 
ONE WAY OF 
GETTING 
PATIENTS 


Co et. ee 
mee 


SHIP AHOY! 


Calling all hands. The PORT 
flows freely and the STAR- 
BOARDer is a gorgeous 
brunette inthis crazy, frolic- 
ng comedy that's the 
laughingest since ‘Doctor 
in the House 
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GEORGE BAKER 


Color by TECHNICOLOR and in 
VistaVision, a story of the great 
est show on earth——THE CIRCUS 
by the author of The Kidnappers’ 











JACK HAWKINS 
MARGARET JOHNSTON 
JUNE THORBURN 
JOHN FRAZER 


color by TECHNICOLOR 


starring 


pee epee § 


COMING SOON TO YOUR 
LOCAL THEATRE 
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would permit all the advantages of 
court action as outlined in Blair 
Fraser’s article.—R. D. Robson, Mont- 
real. 


The Making of a Miracle 


In her article, The Miracle Factory 
That Began in a Stable (Oct. 1), June 
Callwood gives the impression that Dr. 
Raymond Parker developed Medium 
199... Dr. Parker is certainly head of 
the section in which these studies have 
been carried out, but the man respon- 
sible for 199 is Dr. Joseph F. Morgan, 
now of Ottawa.—-Mrs. Helen J. Caval, 
Ottawa. 


How Do You Say Connaught? 


Many thanks for the reference to the 
correct pronunciation of Connaught in 
June Callwood’s very interesting article. 

For years I have been conducting a 
one-woman campaign to put the accent 


a 
Ae. 


where it belongs—-on the first syllable 

in the name of the Royal Connaught 
Hotel. Itused tc: be that to mispronounce 
it in Hamiltoh branded one as an 
ignoramous or at least an outlander 
But alas, now only I seem to remember 
that when it was built the children at 
least were told that when we are given 
royal permission to use a royal name it 
is insulting to mispronounce it.—-Freda 


F. Waldon, Hamilton. 


@ June Callwood says: “FitzGerald 
found that the killer diphtheria was 
virtually unchecked in Canada. In 
the years between 1911 and 1915, it 
averaged twenty-five hundred cases a 
year, four hundred of them fatal. Only 
the well-to-do could afford treatment 
with diphtheria antitoxin.”’ 

In 1896 I entered as a student nurse 
in training at the London, Ont., 
General Hospital. At that time one 
patient had been ‘given antitoxin and 
during my training every case of 
diphtheria received antitoxin, regardless 
of ability to pay.—Mrs. S. Haggerty, 
Vancouver. 


How Two Religions Clashed 


In The Gloomy Renegade Who 
Shaped Our Schools (Oct. 29) James 
Bannerman says, ‘Methodists and 
Anglicans got along harmoniously in 
England’’—prior to and about 1826. 
John Wesley and early Methodist 
preachers passed through our English 
rural district many times; services were 
held in the open and in barns. The first 
Wesleyan chapel was opened in 1810. 
There was only one site available 
owned by a Quaker family. The rest of 
the land was owned by and controlled 
by the squire, the rector and his family. 
The chapel was in full view of the rec- 
tor’s mansion, so to blot out the offend- 
ing chapel the rector “‘planted some 
fast-growing trees at the bottom of his 
garden to hide from his view the house 
of abomination which should not have 
been there.’” — Joe Horrell, North 


| Battleford, Sask. 


@ The article certainly is in poor taste 
No matter if it is true, what purpose is 
served by discrediting the reputation 
of a man (Egerton Ryerson) who did so 
much for our country’s educational 
system?—Mrs. A. Hall, Bright, Ont. 


Brown's Last Flight 


In the article, How Alcock and 
Brown Flew the Ocean (Sept. 17), it is 
stated that after Alcock’s tragic death 
Sir Arthur Whitten Brown never flew 
again. It’s true that he never flew as a 
member of an air crew, but he flew 
from Britain to New York and back in 
1946 on one of the first British com 
mercial passenger flights. 

There is another interesting thing 
Before World War II, the Imperial 
Airways flying boat Cambria made 
some experimental flights across the 
Atlantic and toured eastern Canada 
Later this flying boat took part in the 
evacuation of Crete in 1941 The 
commander was Capt. E. S. J. Alcock, 
the brother of Sir John Alcock.—E. A 
Gorton, Chesham Bois, Buckingham- 
shire, England 


@® Many people on this continent seem 
to think that Charles Lindbergh was 
the first person to fly across the Atlantic 
Ocean. One magazine commemorating 
fifty years of flying never even men 
tioned Alcock and Brown. Sir John 
Alcock was, like myself, a Mancunian 
the old Roman name for Manchester, 
England There is a monument over 
the grave there to his memory Mrs 
V. W. Davies, Kilwinning, Sask 


The Virtuous Montreal 


I enjoyed your article on What 
Virtue Has Done To Montreal (Oct. 1 
If the city was clean and respectable it 
would be without the character, the 
jams and milling humanity that make 


~~ 
~ 


AN 





even New York lovable . . . The Can- 
adian is admittedly a little conserva 
tive, shy and quiet-spoken. Let’s try to 
give him a little color and flamboyancy 
Richard Kuipers, Kelowna, B.C. 


Watch That Motorcycle! 


I wish to congratulate you on your 
cover of Oct. 1—-painted by James Hill 

showing nuns raking leaves and, in 
the foreground, a motorcycle cop. But 
I must criticize the motorcycle in the 
picture. First, the policeman has left 
his bike in second or high gear which 
isn’t right; second, the tank has no tank 
nameplate and the whole bike has a 
hunched-together look, along with a 
bewildered-looking cop. Also, most 
police motorcycles have pursuit lights, 
one red, the other clear.—Ross M. 
Witter, Somerset, N.S. 


Artist Hill declines to cross handlebars 
with an expert like reader Witter but 
insists he faithfully reproduced a To- 
ronto police motorcycle. * 
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make money 


lo print your own, that is 
The Bank of England has made 
the counterfeiter’s lot an even 
unhappier one by pressing a thin 
strip of aluminum foil into the 
paper used for making bank 
notes. Seems the do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts find it virtually im- 
possible to duplicate 
It is nice to think that there 
will probably be a little bit of 
Canada wherever this new paper 
currency circulates. Great Bri- 
tain imports 80% of her alumi 
num from Canada, and in turn 
represents one of the major mar- 
kets for Canadian aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 
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Mormalades par excellence 


Lemon Chip"—sparkling, delicious, Scots-thrifty 
Dundee" —the originc! orange marmalade in 


the white stone pots 


Keille 


LEMON CHIP 
MARMALADE 


DUNDEE 
MARMALADE 


Other Keiller delicacies: Keiller White Pots 
Marmalade, Dundee Shortbread, Dundee Coke, 
| Keiller Lime Juice, Keiller Lemon Butter. 
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IN THE 
| EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 
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eben 2, 


rom his garden, Hutchison led and . . . 


eeee 





Jaques followed, rediscovering Canada 


Hutchison’s long-delayed journey 


e RUCE HUTCHISON’S Redis- 

covery of Canada, which begins 
n this issue, represents the first fruits 
f a project the author and the edi- 
ors of Maclean’s have long had close 
to their hearts. It was early in 1952 
that we first asked Hutchison to 
travel across Canada and update his 
Canadian classic, The Unknown 
Country. He was eager to do it but 
he was busy at the time, writing The 
Incredible Canadian, a biography of 
Mackenzie King. Out of this grew a 
second book, The Struggle for the 
Border, dealing with U. S.-Canadian 
relations, in which King was intense- 
y interested. Highlights from both 
ooks appeared in Maclean’s. 

Last spring—two books and three 
later—Hutchison got 
to his Rediscovery. He suspected the 
ob would be tough physically and 
and it was. 


years around 


ougher journalistically 
His safari took him twenty thousand 
including a_ fifteen-hundred- 
mile detour around floods in northern 
British Columbia. When he set out 
from his home at Victoria, B.C., at 


iles, 


the beginning of May, there were 
lowers in his garden; a quick trip to 
Newfoundland carried him to snow 
and ice. From St. John’s he reported 
that he felt like an Arctic explorer 
and added, ‘‘You are leading me a 
hard hectic exhausting life—but I 
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Peaceful but chilly 


This painting by Franklin Arbuckle shows 
Uranium City 
trip to northern Saskatchewan last winter in 


Arbuckle sketched the scene on a day 
when the temperature rose to ‘‘a sultry thirty 
degrees below zero.” 
City 1s ¢ 


adds, “‘is respectable 
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were other similar 
trekked 


across ten provinces filling notebooks 


There 
messages from 


love it.” 
him as he 


by the score. 

Home again, finally, he still had to 
face the enormous task of whipping 
his impressions of present-day Can- 
ada into fifteen articles. “‘I swim,” he 
wrote, “in oceans of remembered 
anecdotes, in a packing case of notes, 
and always close to the harsh reefs 
of fact.”’ 

While Hutchison was swimming in 
and Ronny 
Jaques was retracing his travels, tak- 


his anecdotes notes 
ing photographs for the early articles 
in the series. Other photographers 
will illustrate later articles. English- 
born but Canadian-bred, Jaques in- 
tended to be a stockbroker, found a 
job on Wall Street, but quit to tour 
Europe for two years on a bicycle. 
After that he studied photography 
and North 


As an outstanding profes- 


in London returned to 
America. 
sional photographer he has been 
touring on and off ever since, camera 
in hand, and getting paid for it. He 
now lives on Long Island, N.Y., is 
married to an year 


three of his perceptive and sensitive 


artist, and last 
pictures were selected for the New 
York Museum of Modern Art’s great 
“Family of Man’ 
hibition. * 


photographic ex- 
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as the artist saw it during a 


covers and illustrations for Ma 


He says while Uranium 
frontier town it gun 

“Everything,” he 
except the weather.”’ 


real has no 


lawlessness 
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A full-bodied stout brewed in Dublin since 


1759 and enjoyed all over the world 








Business Girl Plans 
Worry-Free Future 


$150 Every Month 
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For Rest of Her Life! " | oo 
4 ung Toronto woman | ed the ture 
les i jf i 
ta lgle iture t te i ‘Vy { 
t Confederation Life ) | , \ 
t {) 1 te he S$] df 
tl est of her life! If I 
poli “ provide a comlortable extra yur fut ‘ ee friendiy Contedera- 
income’ for her and her hus} j t Life M 
Write for Free Bookl: iv t Insurance ‘ y u ca venefit, 


Other Features of This Policy! 


e Your savin s plan has substantia ash and ’ ONES YOU LOVE, CONSULT 
paid up values after just 3 years : prorect THE 

e If vou marry after thi« period, v« may ration Li e 
receive the cash value or a paid up bond. Or e 

you may add your retirement income to assocrarion 


your husband's T ate 
ere 

« Street test, 
© At age 50, you receive the regular monthly oe Hee 
take it all 


income for life, or, if you prefer, 


in cash 





































Sure of a 
good reception 


Serve “Black & White” 
and you can be sure it will meet 
with the warm approval it de- 
serves. Blended in the special 
“Black & White” way this fine 
Scotch has a smooth mellow 
flavor and extra quality that is 


a pleasure to experience. 


BUCHANAN’S 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 





bed 





Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland 


Available various bottle sizes 








NYBODY who wants to buy an 
electric chair in excellent con- 


ys 
dition can do so in Victoria, or 


could when it was advertised recently 
‘““New batteries, automatic charger. 
Safe and handled’’) in the 
Daily Any 
parent wanting some books suitable 


easily 
Times. comic-crazed 
them in the 
Marathan, 

according 


for children will find 
juvenile section of the 
Ont., library, including 
to the Marathon Mercury 


wholesome titles as The Clue of the 


such 


Marked Claw, The Clue of the 
Coiled Cobra and The Secret of 
Hangman’s Inn And pets in the 


White Rock district in B. C are 
offered self-service by the »cal 
branch of the SPCA which |} an- 


nounced in the Semiahmoo Sun, 


“Animals in distress, lost, found 


ho sles 
homeless g 
by calling Newton 66-Y-2. ” We 
don’t know what life’s coming to but 


or unwanted, can get help 


the evidence is all right there in the 
classified columns. 


In Peterborough, Ont., lives one 
of those motorized gadgeteers who 
hangs every 


possible new gimmick 


on a not-so-new car. Deciding to 
sell the car, he was giving a friend 
a high-pressure sales pitch, demon- 
strating the car’s every scientific ad- 
vance from the lights dancing in the 
little 


dancing in the front window And 


rear window to the monkeys 
just watch this,”’ he exclaimed, *‘just 
had ’em installed yesterday —wind- 


shield squirters to wash the win- 
dows!”’ 
By this time the friend, 


with wonders, had been distracted by 


surfeited 


a gorgeous blonde who just then 


pulled up beside them at a stop light 

















And as 


gadgeteer 


in a top-down convertible 
the friend watched, the 
pushed the button and the faultily 
installed window squirter squirted a 
into the 


fine four-foot spray right 


gorgeous blonde’s face. 


A resident of Oliver, B.C., had 
just put his car in the garage early 


the other evening when he en 
countered and quickly slew a rattle- 
which he casually left 


snake, lying 


in the drive. Entering the house he 
found that neighbors had dropped in 
to introduce a visitor from the coast, 
and upon hearing about the snake 


the visitor asked if he might have 


Parade pays 


f his visit 
Glad to 


oblige, the Oliver man picked up an 


the rattles for a sduvenir o 
to the Okanagan country 


axe by the door, stepped outside and 
chopped off the desired rattles for the 
visitor to carry triumphantly away 
The snake slayer did a double-take 
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next morning, however, when he dis 


covered his dead rattler still lying 


in the driveway and still wearing 
its rattles. 
eee 


Television may be a curse to the 
mothers of many small fry but we 
know one in Edmonton who’s dis- 
covered that dancing pictures are the 
only way possible to keep her two 
year-old still long enough to take a 
, We’re not at all 
sure it would work for a sophisticated 


snapshot of him. 


Winnipeg three-year-old, however. 


Taken to’ see his first movie he sat 
politely attentive for a time, then, 
starting to squirm impatiently, he 
turned to his mother and demanded, 


**Where do you turn it off?”’ 
eee 


We never Napanee, 
Ont., as a highly industrialized town 


thought of 
but here’s the classified ad that ap 
peared under Rooms for Rent in is 
Napanee Beaver recently ‘For rent 
three-room self-contained ground 
with fringe bene 


floor apartment 


hits... 
* ° o 


The thing we most admire in school 
teachers is the ability to remain per 
fectly poker-faced no matter what 
their little charges come out with 
and we’ve just heard about a brand 
Nova 


master the art 


new third-grade teacher in 


Scotia who had to 
fast when a girl transferred to his 


As he filled 


out the necessary registration forms 


school after term began 


the youngster noted the teacher’s 


momentary confusion when her ow: 
name didn’t 


jibe with her parents 


‘You see, my mother married i 


second time,” the eight-year-old ex 


plained, then added apologetically, 
‘“T was going to get my name changed 
for my last birthday but my parents 


got me a bicycle instead 


$5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. fddress Parade, c/o 
Maclean’s Magazine. 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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NIGHT OVER NEUCHATEL 


Tonight. when you look up at the 
them in a new light. 
See “these blessed candles of the 
Je inrichard, Berthoud and Breguet saw the 
These men of Neuchatel ple neered many of 
today s timeke eping mirat les. They saw i 
stars the precision that is now the standard of 
fine Swiss jeweled-lever watch performan 
And in Neuchatel. as in 


In Switzer 


nore than three cent 


TIME IS THE ART OF THE WATCHMAKERS OF Swi 





The Pause ...and for Holiday hospit ilitv. there is nothing 


That Refreshes... like a Coke. Your friends and your family 


will appree late it if you have plenty on h ind. 


Fifty Million 


Times a Day ~~ And so will Santa! 
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